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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

AN  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  NORTHERN  TIER 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


1.0  Th«  Phtliiroges  F*cing  th*  ..Northern  ULmr 

Wxth  its  mature  industrial  base,  the  Northern  Tier  of  Mas- 
sachusetts has  been  hard  hit  by  rapid  structural  changes  in  its 
economy.   Positive  adjustment  to  these  economic  changes  requires 
that  the  communities  in  the  Northern  Tier  need  to  act  now  to  sow 
the  seeds  for  a  healthy  economy  and  good  jobs  in  the  future.   The 
purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide  the  communities  in  the 
region  with  an  increased  understanding  of  the  trends  in  the  local 
economy  and  to  develop  a  set  of  recommendations  for  action  based 
on  this  strategic  analysis. 

The  economies  of  the  three  sub-regions  of  the  Northern 
Tier- -Gardner,  Athol  and  Greenfield- -are  different  enough  from 
one  another  that  no  one  economic  strategy  can  be  entirely  ap- 
propriate for  all.   However,  striking  similarities  in  terms  of 
history  and  recent  economic  problems  suggest  that  the  entire 
Northern  Tier  faces  the  same  basic  set  of  challenges: 

o  Existing  businesses  in  traditional  industries  need  to 
remain  co mpet i tive  through  the  development  of  innovative 
new  products  and  processes.   Historically,  the  competitive 
advantage  of  each  region  has  been  based  on  fabrication 
skills  --  the  transformation  of  wood  into  furniture  and  the 
machining  of  metals  in  Gardner,  and  the  cutting  tool  in- 
dustries of  Athol  and  Greenfield.   To  the  extent  that  these 
industries  can  provide  good  jobs,  their  retention  and 
strengthening  is  critical  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
region. 

o  A  new  generation  of  aggressive  entrepreneurs  in  both  tra- 
ditional and  new  industrial  sectors  needs  to  be  stirred  to 
action.   The  engine  behind  the  historical  industrial  devel- 
opment of  each  region  of  the  Northern  Tier  has  been  innova- 
tive, aggressive  local  entrepreneurs  with  a  vision  of  the 
future  and  an  ability  and  commitment  to  reach  that  vision. 
However,  over  the  last  several  decades,  the  commitment  of 
many  of  the  Northern  Tier's  major  manufacturers  to  innova- 
tion and  investment  has  lagged,  a  significant  factor  in  the 
erosion  of  the  industrial  base.   The  re-emergence  of  a 
strong  industrial  base  will  require  the  vision  and  the  com- 
mitment to  innovation  and  investment  characteristic  of  a 
previous  generation  of  Northern  Tier  entrepreneurs. 

°  Efforts  need  to  be  undertaken  to  address  immediate  com- 
mu_n_ity  needs  in  employment  and  housing.   Since  the  early 
1980's,  longtime  residents  across  the  three  regions  of  the 
Northern  Tier  have  been  experiencing  twin  dislocating 


transformations- -the  erosion  of  traditional  manufacturing 
jobs  and  a  meteoric  rise  in  housing  prices  resulting  Irom 
an  influx  of  newcomers  that  are  attracted  by  relatively  af- 
fordable housing,  proximity  to  jobs  outside  the  region,  and 
the  overall  guality  of  life.   The  negative  impacts  of  these 
trends  on  the  continued  economic  livelihood  of  older 
workers,  job  prospects  for  younger  ones,  and  the  ability  to 
obtain  reasonably  priced  housing  need  to  be  mitigated. 

o  The  communities  of  the  Northern  Tier  need  to  develop  a  vi- 
sion of  the  future  which  reflects  the  needs  and  desires  of 
a  broad  base  of  their  residents.   Given  the  ongoing  changes 
in  the  economic  base,  in  housing  and  in  the  population  mix, 
the  future  shape  of  the  economic  base  and  the  nature  of 
community  in  each  region  of  the  Northern  Tier  is  uncertain. 
In  the  face  of  these  changes,  a  new  vision  of  the  region 
and  its  communities  must  grow  out  of  effective  collabora- 
tive relationships  among  residents,  businesses,  government, 
labor  groups  and  other  institutions. 


e.  o  Qyervinif...  of  &hfi..Npr£b«en  liar  Isortojny 

Brought  on  by  large  manufacturing  job  losses,  the  Northern 
Tier  was  hard  hit  by  the  recession  of  1973-75.   Similar  to  the 
rest  of  New  England,  unemployment  rates  across  the  Northern  Tier 
hit  double-digit  levels  that  were  well  above  the  rates  experi- 
enced in  the  U.S.  as  a  whole.   With  a  metals-based  manufacturing 
rebound,  the  Northern  Tier  economy  experienced  recovery  and  sig- 
nificant growth  in  the  latter  part  of  the  decade.   However,  since 
that  time  manufacturing  job  losses  in  metal-working,  machinery 
and  furniture  have  caused  a  decline  in  economic  well-being  in  the 
Northern  Tier  which  has  been  out  of  sync  with  the  image  of  bril- 
liant economic  growth  for  which  Massachusetts  has  become  famous. 
With  a  decline  in  manufacturing  jobs  of  over  205C  and  a  rise  in 
service-producing  jobs  inadeguate  to  make  up  the  difference,  the 
number  of  jobs  available  and  employed  residents  in  the  Northern 
Tier  has  yet  to  return  to  their  1980  peak.   For  many  long-term 
residents,  the  erosion  of  the  manufacturing  base  has  made  any 
return  to  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  late  1970s  problematic 
in  the  near  future.   While  area  unemployment  rates  have  improved 
significantly  since  the  double-digit  figures  of  the  1982-83 
recession,  the  improvement  is  not  as  large  as  a  first  glance 
would  indicate--the  major  reason  for  the  large  drop  in  unemploy- 
ment has  been  a  sizable  exodus  from  the  labor  force  as  workers 
retire,  leave  the  region,  or  take  of f -the-books  labor. 

The  decline  in  the  manufacturing  base  is  primarily  due  to 
losses  in  the  traditional  industries  of  the  region  - 
metalworking,  machinery,  and  furniture.   Some  of  the  causes  of 
the  severe  job  erosion  in  these  sectors  are  external  -  changes  in 
tastes,  the  strong  dollar,  and  international  competition.   How- 
ever, other  causes  are  clearly  internal  -  lack  of  investment  in 
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new  process  technologies  and  products,  and  poor  industrial  rela- 
tions all  served  to  make  once  market-leading  Northern  Tier  in- 
dustries less  competitive.   Although  there  has  been  some  growth 
in  plastics  and  printing,  and  the  location  of  some  new  manufac- 
turing companies  in  the  region,  for  the  most  part  the  jobs  that 
are  being  gained  do  not  egual  the  number  or  skill  and  wage  levels 
of  the  jobs  being  lost. 

The  service-producing  sector  has  provided  new  jobs  in  the  North- 
ern Tier  in  the  past  5  years.   However,  gains  in  the  service  sec- 
tor have  not  offset  the  losses  in  manufacturing,  and  the  jobs 
that  are  being  created,  with  a  few   exceptions,  pay  significantly 
less  than  manufacturing  jobs.  A  large  percentage  of  the  new  serv- 
ice sector  jobs  are  geographically  concentrated  in  the  Greenfield 
area  and  sectorally  concentrated  in  retail  and  human  services 
(hospitals,  education,  and  social  services).   Our  analysis  of  the 
service  sector  suggests  that  its  potential  for  creating  well- 
paying  jobs  is  not  strong:  private  schools  are  facing  declining 
demand;  the  health  industry  is  experiencing  slower  growth; 
tourism,  a  potential  growth  sector,  offers  few  quality  jobs;  and 
back-office  financial  services  similarly  provide  few  higher  qual- 
ity jobs.   As  there  likely  will  be  continued  growth  in  the  retail 
and  service  sector,  particularly  with  the  influx  of  higher-income 
newcomers,  the  challenge  for  economic  development  will  be  to  max- 
imize the  benefits  of  this  job  growth  for  local  residents. 

With  traditionally  high  dependence  on  manufacturing  jobs  in  a 
small  number  of  industries,  the  Athol  and  Gardner  regions  have 
been  the  hardest  hit  by  the  economic  downturn.   Metalworking  ma- 
chinery job  losses  in  Athol  and  furniture,  fabricated  metals  and 
office  machinery  losses  in  Gardner  have  been  the  stimulus  for 
significant  reductions  in  the  size  of  the  labor  force  and  the 
number  of  employed  residents  in  these  regions  since  1980.   The 
Greenfield  region,  with  its  more  diversified  and  service-oriented 
economy,  has  gone  through  recent  economic  times  in  much  better 
shape.   However,  the  reduction  of  jobs  in  the  area's  primary 
manufacturing  industry,  cutting  tools,  by  two-thirds  has  brought 
economic  hardship  to  a  large  group  of  people. 

The  erosion  of  the  traditional  industrial  base  of  the  Northern 
Tier  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  major  trends  in  the  region: 

o  While  unemployment  rates  have  fallen  significantly  from 
the  peaks  of  the  1982-83  period,  most  of  the  decline  is  due 
not  to  the  availability  of  more  jobs,  but  rather  to  the 
exit  of  a  large  number  of  workers  from  the  labor  force 
through  retirement,  out-migration,  discouragement,  and 
entrance  into  an  "underground  economy"  of  of f -the-books 
labor. 

o  While  the  jobs  in  the  service-producing  sector  have  grown, 
they  have  not  grown  as  much  as  the  manufacturing  sector  has 
declined  and  they  do  not  pay  nearly  as  much  in  wages. 
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o  The  extent  to  which  employed  Northern  Tier  residents  com- 
mute outside  the  region  to  work  has  increased  significantly 
since  1979. 

o  Because  of  the  loss  of  manufacturing  jobs,  the  relative 
lack  of  good  jobs  in  the  service  sector,  and  a  dwindling 
supply  of  affordable  housing,  large  numbers  of  young  people 
are  leaving  all  regions  of  the  Northern  Tier.   The  popula- 
tion of  the  area  tends  to  be  older  than  for  Massachusetts 
as  a  whole. 

o  The  current  growth  "export"  of  the  Athol  and  Gardner  areas 
is  affordable  housing.   Since  1980,  the  population  of  the 
two  regions  has  been  rising  significantly,  while  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Greenfield  area  has  remained  level. 

o  The  loss  of  manufacuring  jobs  has  created  significant 
hardship  for  the  workers  involved.   A  recent  survey  of 
laidoff  machine  tool  workers  shows  that  one-third  remain 
unemployed,  and  65%  of  the  re-employed  workers  earn  less 
than  three-quarters  of  their  previous  wage. 

However,  coexistant  with  the  problems  of  a  deteriorating 
traditional  manufacturing  base  is  a  sense  of  new  economic  op- 
portunities growing  out  of  recent  industrial  recruitment  suc- 
cesses, downtown  revitalization  efforts  and  increased  tourism. 

3.0  Natural  R«»ourc«-Ba— d  Indumtri** 

As  a  primarily  rural  region,  the  Northern  Tier  economy  has 
strong  ties  to  its  natural  resource  base.   Forestry  and  agricul- 
ture continue  to  generate  substantial  income  for  area  residents 
who  are  involved  in  these  activities  on  both  a  full-time  and  a 
part-time  basis.   Rural  development  initiatives  aimed  at  streng- 
thening natural  resource-based  industries  and  building  value- 
added  linkages  could  have  a  profound  impact  in  rural  areas  in 
maintaining  employment  opportunities  and  the  quality  of  life  for 
longtime  residents.   Given  the  importance  of  natural  resource- 
based  industries  in  the  Northern  Tier,  we  focused  in  some  detail 
on  the  food-related  industries  and  wood  products  industries. 

Food-related  industries:   The  food-related  industries  in  the 
region  include:  traditional  and  alternative  agriculture;  com- 
panies in  the  food  products  industry  (primarily  in  the  natural 
and  specialty  foods  markets);  agricultural  biotechnology 
companies;  and  companies  in  the  food  processing  technology  and 
packaging  equipment  industry. 
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A  number  of  trends  In  the  food  related  industry  make  the 
further  development  of  this  sector  in  the  Northern  Tier  a  poten- 
tial target  for  economic  opportunities.   First,  changing  consumer 
buying  habits  and  demographic  trends  have  led  to  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  specialty  food  industry.   Second,  food   packaging  technol- 
ogy is  experiencing  radical  improvements.   Third,  many  new  food 
products  are  being  produced  through  biotechnology  techniques. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  Northern  Tier  economy  could 
benefit  from   these  trends.   First,  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
region  is  important  in  attracting  the  type  of  entrepreneurs  in- 
volved in  this  industry.   Second,  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
offers  a  unique  resource  for  food-related  research  and  innovation 
in  its  Food  Science  Department.   Third,  the  new  push  to  promote 
the  region's  tourist  industry  could  open  up  new  markets  for 
specialty  food  producers.   Fourth,  the  region's  expertise  in  the 
area  of  plastics  and  specialized  machinery  could  be  adapted  to 
the  food  industry.   Fifth,  there  is  underutilized  agricultural 
land  and  talent  as  a  result  of  the  Whole  Herd  Buy-Out  program. 
And  finally,  the  current  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Agriculture  in 
Massachusetts  and  the  state's  Department  of  Commerce  and  Develp- 
ment  are  actively  promoting  the  concept  of  food-related  and  cot- 
tage industries  in  the  state.   This  new  effort  could  be  in- 
strumental in  providing  the  support  for  a  more  targeted  effort  in 
the  Northern  Tier. 

Wood  products  industry:   While  the  Northern  Tier  and  sur- 
rounding areas  are  rich  in  forest  resources,  the  region  has  no 
large  loggers,  sawmills  or  other  primary  processing  operations. 
As  most  of  the  Massachusetts  timber  harvest  is  exported  to  North- 
ern New  England  or  Canada  for  processing,  much  of  the  value-added 
production  in  wood  processing  is  lost  to  the  state. 

To  realize  the  wood  products  industry's  potential  for  growth 
and  increased  employment,  four  key  obstacles  must  be  overcome. 
First,  improved  management  practises  for  both  public  and  private 
lands  are  needed  to  dramatically  increase  harvestable  yields. 
Second,  the  industry  must  continue  to  seek  profitable  markets  for 
low-grade  wood.   Third,  the  forest  industry  must  find  ways  to 
bring  back  the  value-added  linkages  of  milling  and  process  the 
harvested  lumber.   Finally,  the  forest  products  industry  needs  to 
organize  itself  to  address  issues  it  cannot  address  in  its  cur- 
rent highly  fragmented  state. 

The  furniture  industry,  concentrated  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Northern  Tier,  has  been  losing  employment  since  World  War  II 
as  the  center  of  furniture  production  in  the  United  State  has 
shifted  to  North  Carolina.   Some  observers  cite  high  costs  -- 
labor,  energy,  worker's  compensation,  health  care  and  raw 
material  costs.   Other  industry  analysts  say  the  100  year-old 
firms  simply  did  not  adjust  to  changing  markets,  consumer  tastes 
and  new  production  techniques.   Since  1983,  the  industry  seems  to 
have  shaken  out  and  stabilized  for  the  short  term. 


For  workers,  furniture  industry  employment  pays  poorly  and 
can  not  match  skyrocketing  local  housing  costs.  The  relatively 
lov  wages  paid  by  the  industry  cause  many  young  people  to  feel 
that  a  job  in  furniture  is  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.   The  firms 
cannot  offer  higher  wages  and  remain  competitive,  yet  the  wages 
they  offer  are  not  enough  to  retain  the  skilled  workers  necessary 
to  produce  high  quality  furniture  competitively  for  the  long 
term.   Stengthening  the  industry  in  a  way  that  will  address  this 
issue  is  a  critical  challenge  for  the  industry,  furniture  workers 
and  the  Gardner  community. 


4.0  Economic  Rroowrcua 

4. 1  Financial  Raaour 

A  successful  economic  development  strategy  for  the  Northern 
Tier  will  depend  in  part  on  the  availability  of  capital  for  local 
business  activity.   In  the  area  of  commercial  banking  our  find- 
ings are:   there  is  a  reasonably  healthy  degree  of  competition  in 
the  region's  banking  market;  while  banks  engaged  in  business 
lending  generally  make  the  bulk  of  their  loans  to  small 
businesses,  they  are  somewhat  rigid  in  their  lending  standards 
for  startup  and  very  small  businesses;  sectors  generating  the 
least  interest  among  respondents  to  our  banking  survey  were 
agriculture,  forestry,  machine  tools  and  cutting  tools,  and  food 
processing;  surprisingly  a  large  number  of  companies  had  never 
sought  financing  from  local  institutions;  and  one  of  the  greatest 
areas  of  concern  expressed  by  local  development  officials,  busi- 
ness assistance  sources,  and  even  some  bankers  is  the  shift  of 
control  of  local  banking  resources  from  local  to  nonlocal 
ownership. 

For  businesses  that  do  not  fit  the  industry  preferences  of 
Boston  venture  capitalists  and  for  all  businesses  seeking  very 
small  amounts  of  investment,  both  formal  and  informal  risk  capi- 
tal in  the  Northern  Tier  region  is  extremely  scarce.   This 
shortage  of  risk  capital  is  a  serious  constraint  to  business 
formation,  growth,  and  modernization  in  the  region.   Respondents 
to  our  banking  survey  indicated  that  undercapitalization  was  the 
most  important  reason  for  the  turndown  of  loan  applications  by 
businesses  with  less  than  $500, 000  in  sales.   Moreover,  most 
respondents  indicated  that  at  least  half  of  these  applications 
would  have  been  approved  had  more  equity  been  available  to  inject 
into  the  deal. 


4.2  Tha  University  of  MasBachusatts 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  is  an  enormous 
resource  to  the  communities  of  the  Northern  Tier  on  a  number  of 
levels:   as  an  educational  institution  it  plays  its  most  funda- 
mental role  in  educating  and  building  the  capacity  of  residents; 
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as  a  university,  it  is  an  important  source  of  new  ideas,  new  pro- 
ducts and  entrepreneurs;  it  provides  important  services  to  the 
public  sector  and  to  businesses  in  the  region;  and  finally,  it 
adds  to  the  overall  quality  of  life  in  the  community. 

Although  the  potential  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
for  aiding  the  Northern  Tier  is  large,  its  actual  impact  on  the 
region  is  somewhat  limited  by  certain  constraints  in  its  ac- 
tivities.  First,  program  implementation  is  not  coordinated,  and 
the  bureaucracy  at  the  University  is  complex  and  thus  difficult 
for  businesses  to  work  through.   Second,  the  University's  pro- 
grams are  not  marketed  to  the  community  as  extensively  as  they 
could  be.   Third,  many  of  the  important  programs  and  the  general 
technical  assistance  provided  by  the  faculty  are  not  accessible 
to  smaller  businesses  or  more  traditional  industries  in  the 
region.   Fourth,  as  few  faculty  members  have  any  interest  in  com- 
mercializing their  products  or  starting  their  own  businesses,  op- 
portunities for  spinoff  businesses  are  sometimes  lost.  Moreover, 
policies  of  the  University  provide  limited  incentives  for  faculty 
to  commercialize  new  ideas  or  work  with  the  local  community. 


4.3  I nmt  i  t  u  t  i ona 1  Rttourcvt 

Over  the  past  few  years,  many  of  the  communities  in  the 
Northern  Tier  have  significantly  built  their  institutional  capa- 
city in  the  area  of  economic  development.   New  organizations  have 
been  formed  and  existing  organizations  and  agencies  have  been 
strengthened. 

The  city  agencies  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  Northern 
Tier  have  been  strongest  in  efforts  aimed  at  attracting  new  in- 
dustry to  the  area,  developing  and  managing  industrial  parks,  and 
in  downtown  revitalization.  Moreover,  these  groups,  along  with 
the  Franklin  County  Community  Development  Corporation,  have  in- 
creased their  efforts  to  promote  business  retention,  small  busi- 
ness growth  and  new  enterprise  development.  These  activities 
should  be  strongly  encouraged  to  continue. 

Although  these  activities  are  important  steps  in  developing 
a  more  comprehensive  economic  development  strategy,  some 
weaknesses  do  exist  in  the  Northern  Tier's  institutional 
resources.  First,  although  attraction  activities  are  extremely 
important,  particularly  to  cope  with  the  immediate  economic  needs 
in  the  Athol-Orange  and  Gardner  areas,  the  amount  of  resources 
spent  on  such  efforts  may  be  disproportionate  with  their  long- 
term  benefits.  Second,  the  economic  development  capacity  of  many 
of  the  rural  communities  is  weak.  Finally,  across  the  entire 
Northern  Tier,  there  is  a  need  to  develop  a  more  inclusive  and 
cooperative  economic  development  structure  which  promotes  in- 
creased communication  among  businesses,  workers,  and  the  public 
sector . 
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4.4  Human  Rasourcti,  Employment,  and  Training 

With  the  ongoing  industrial  restructuring  of  the  Northern 
Tier  economy,  the  lives  of  many  individuals  and  families  have 
been  in  turmoil.   It  is  important  have  an  overall  profile  of  the 
region's  human  resources,  of  people  in  particular  need,  and  of 
the  employment  and  training  agencies  seeking  to  alleviate  these 
needs. 

The  Athol  and  Gardner  regions  traditionally  have  had  a  very 
high  percentage  of  employed  residents  in  blue  collar  jobs  and 
relatively  low  levels  of  educational  achievement.   Greenfield's 
residents,  on  the  other  hand,  had  lower  dependence  on  blue  collar 
jobs  and  an  educational  level  well  above  the  U. S.  average.   The 
differences  between  the  regions  probably  can  explain  the  dif- 
ferences in  recent  economic  experience. 

In  response  to  the  economic  hardship  of  recent  times,  the 
Northern  Tier  has  developed  an  array  of  institutional  resources 
in  employment  and  training  which  has  shown  significant  depth, 
creativity  and  commitment.   These  agencies  include  the  regional 
agencies  implementing  the  federal  Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act, 
worker  assistance  centers,  the  Greenfield  and  Mt.  Wachusett  com- 
munity colleges,  and  the  state  public  welfare  and  employment  of- 
fices in  the  area. 

Much  interaction  occurs  between  agencies  in  terms  of  sub- 
contracting, information  sharing,  and  activity  coordination.   A 
number  of  innovative  arrangements  are  in  use  or  in  the  planning 
stages,  including  the  use  by  the  Greenfield  Community  College  of 
the  Franklin  County  Technical  School  to  train  laid  off  machine 
tool  workers  and  the  planned  reuse  of  part  of  the  Union- 
Butterfield  plant  by  the  Gardner  Worker  Assistance  Center  for 
training  in  the  machine  tool  trade.   A  significant  amount  of 
coordinated  activity  is  ongoing  between  the  Franklin\Hampshire 
Education  and  Training  Consortium  and  regional  development  au- 
thories  in  efforts,  several  successful,  to  attract  new  businesses 
to  the  area.   The  strength  of  the  the  Northern  Tier's  employment 
and  training  system  clearly  is  to  a  strong  tool  in  any  attraction 
strategy. 

However,  several  problems  are  holding  back  the  system  from 
using  its  full  capabilities  in  facilitating  the  economic  adjust- 
ment of  the  Northern  Tier:   because  of  lack  of  transportation, 
fear  of  losing  income,  or  other  reasons,  a  number  of  potential 
clients  of  the  employment  and  training  system  are  not  using  its 
services;  there  is  a  significant  lack  of  jobs  paying  decent  wages 
inside  the  Northern  Tier  for  training  system  graduates;  in  the 
Gardner  area,  there  has  been  little  integration  to  date  between 
the  goals  and  activities  of  the  employment  and  training  agencies 
and  the  regional  economic  development  authorities,  which  should 
be  natural  allies;  and  Mt.  Wachusett  Community  Colleges  faces 
some  resource  constraints  as  it  adjusts  to  new  demands  for  train- 
ing. .  .  . 


In  addition,  the  results  of  the  employer  survey  indicate 
that  while  there  is  a  large  pool  of  dislocated  workers,  a  number 
of  trade-related  jobs  are  available.   At  this  point,  it  is  un- 
clear to  what  extent  this  situation  is  the  result  of  actual  un- 
dersupply  in  skills,  differences  between  jobseekers  and  employers 
in  pay  expectations,  or  poor  information  dissemination. 


4.5  Transportation  Rt«ourctt 

The  availability  of  a  multi-faceted  transportation  system  is 
vital  to  any  region  wanting  to  maintain  or  develop  a  diversified 
economy.   Although  the  transportation  networks  in  the  Northern 
Tier  are  relatively  good,  businesses  in  the  community  did  note 
some  potential  areas  of  concern. 

First,  since  most  companies  rely  upon  trucking  as  their  main 
source  of  transportation,  the  condition  of  Route  2,  the  major 
east-west  highway,  was  a  serious  concern,  particularly  the  wor- 
sening traffic  due  to  increased  commuting  from  Athol  and  Gardner 
eastward.  Second,  some  level  of  uncertainty  remains  about  the  fu- 
ture of  rail  freight  service  in  the  region.   Businesses  that  have 
relied  on  the  freight  rail  to  receive  raw  goods  and  send  products 
to  market  had  to  turn  to  trucking  as  a  result  of  the  B  &  M  rail 
strike. 

Third,  the  most  critical  transportation  concern  is  the  in- 
adequate level  of  public  transit,  particularly  in  Athol  and  the 
rural  areas.  Some  area  businesses  have  had  difficulty  locating 
enough  employees  with  cars  or  access  to  public  transportation. 
The  lack  of  a  local  transit  system  is  a  serious  problem  in  the 
Athol  area,  where  residents  cannot  get  to  neighboring  communities 
or  to  the  Greenfield  or  Mt.  Wachusett  Community  Colleges  without 
a  car. 


5.0  BBSBMMBMiife  IgQSk 

The  recommendations  are  intended  as  a  menu  of  possible  ac- 
tions.  Some  are  suggested  for  the  state,  others  for  the  region 
as  a  whole,  and  others  for  the  sub-regions.   Clearly,  with 
limited  resources,  it  is  not  feasible  to  successfully  implement 
all  of  these  actions.   Setting  priorities  for  implementation  will 
be  the  responsibility  of  each  community.   The  next  step  in  the 
process  is  to  set  priorities  for  action  based  on  the  particular 
needs  and  vision  of  the  residents  and  businesspeople. 


IX 


DEVELOP  A  COMPREHENSIVE  BUSINESS  RETENTION  PROGRAM 

A.  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  could  take  the  lead  in  the  design 
and  implementation  of  a  calling  program;   Members  of  the  Cham- 
bers, along  with  other  community  groups,  should  visit  the 
manufacturing  companies  on  a  regular  basis  to  identify  prob- 
lems, direct  companies  to  existing  resources,  and  identify 
areas  of  opportunity.   The  Mt.  Auburn  and  Council  for  Economic 
Action  surveys  should  be  the  starting  point  for  this  effort. 

B.  The  Planning  Departments  could  oversee  the  continued  eco- 
nomic monitoring  of  the  region  as  one  part  of  their  economic 
development  activities;   Using  the  data  in  the  full  report  as 
an  initial  base,  each  region  should  develop  a  process  for  up- 
dating the  data  and  analysing  economic  trends. 


2.  PROMOTE  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEW  ENTERPRISES  BENEFICIAL  TO 
RESIDENTS 

A.  Develop  three  "industrial  workshops'1  in  the  Northern  Tier. 
An  industrial  workshop  provides  an  integrated  environment  for 
entrepreneurship.   The  workshop  concept  supports  the  transi- 
tion from  skill  development  to  idea  development  to  actual 
business  start-up.  It  includes  the  following  characteristics: 
drop-in  centers  for  the  unemployed  and  youth;  skill  training 
on  state-of-the-art  equipment;  access  to  equipment  for  testing 
new  products  and  processes  on  a  short-term  basis;  incubator 
space  for  business  start-ups;  shared  use  of  machine  shops;  and 
workshop  managers  able  to  provide  managerial  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  participants. 

Each  of  the  regions  in  the  Northern  Tier  have  op- 
portunities open  to  them  for  exploring  this  concept.  For  exam- 
ple, in  Athol  the  availability  of  space  and  equipment  at  the 
Union-Butterf ield  plant  provides  an  immediate  opportunity.  In 
the  Greenfield  area,  the  pilot  food  processing  plant  at  the 
University  or  a  food-related  incubator  could  become  the  basis 
of  an  industrial  workshop. 

B.  Promote  the  development  of  a  product  licensing  board  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts;   Link  new  products  developed  at 
the  University  with  entrepreneurs  in  the  region  interested  in 
commercialization. 

C.  Target  Opportunities  for  new  businesses  in  the  service  sec- 
tor to  small,  local  businesses  and  nontraditional 
entrepreneurs.   Hold  regional  nontraditional  entrepreneurship 
classes  and  forums  and  target  the  business  opportunities  iden- 
tified by  the  CEA  study  to  nontraditional  entrepreneurs  (women 
heads  of  household  and  dislocated  workers). 


D.  Hold  a  forum  on  employee  ownership  structures t   More  broad- 
based  ownership  could  address  the  poor  quality  of  jobs  in  many 
service  sector  industries  and  provide  an  option  to  retiring 
owners  interested  in  selling  their  businesses.   Eight  com- 
panies in  the  Northern  Tier  were  identified  which  had  owners 
over  the  age  of  62. 


3.  PROMOTE  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCE- BASED  INDUSTRIES 

A.  The  legislature  could  be  encouraged  to  commission  a 
systematic  study  of  the  financing  needs  of  natural  resource- 
based  industries.   Modelled  after  the  study  completed  by  the 
Natural  Resources  Finance  and  Marketing  Board  of  the  Finance 
Authority  of  Maine,  this  financing  needs  study  would  help 
focus  and  coordinate  state  activities  in  forest  and 
agricultural  products. 

B.  Promote  the  development  of  food-related  industries  through 
the  following  recommendations: 

o  Promote  cooperative  relationships  in  the  food-related 
industry.   Meetings  could  be  organized  for  farmers,  food 
product  manufacturers,  academic  researchers,  food  indus- 
try machinery  producers,  food  packaging  materials 
manufacturers,  and  representatives  of  the  labor  force. 
The  objective  of  the  meetings  would  be  to  facilitate  in- 
creased interaction  between  all  those  involved  in  the 
food  industry  to  their  mutual  benefit.   The  meetings 
could  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  regional  Food  Pro- 
ducts and  Technology  Council. 


o  Support  the  Development  of  the  University  of 

Massachusetts  "Food  Science  and  Technology  Center. 
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o  Create  a  food-related  "enterprise  center"  to  house  small 
companies  inthe  food  products  industry.   A  shared  facil- 
ity could  help  in  the  development  of  new  food-related 
companies  and  strengthen  existing  companies. 

o  Explore  specific  food-related  enterprise  opportunities. 
e. g. , the  development  of  a  micro-brewery  and  encouraging 
companies,  such  as  the  Kontro  Company  in  Orange,  to 
bring  to  the  region  food  processing  and  machinery 
manufacturing  that  is  currently  subcontracted  to  firms 
outside  of  the  Northern  Tier. 

C.  Promote  the  development  of  wood  related  industries  through 
the  following  recommendations: 

o  Explore  the  establishment  of  a  Northern  Tier  Wood  Pro- 
ducts Council.   Most  of  the  major  issues  confronting  the 
wood  products  industry  in  the  Northern  Tier  can  be  most 
effectively  addressed  through  cooperative  interactions 


xi 


between  wood  producers,  lumber  mills,  and  furniture 
manufacturers.   This  Council  could  focus  initially  on 
promoting  value-added  linkages  between  furniture 
manufacturers  and  suppliers. 

o  Support  the  Wood  Producers'  Associations  efforts  to 
create  a  woodproducts  self -insurance  fund  for  workers' 
compensation. 

o  Create  a  forest  products  industry  data  base. 

o  Establish  a  furniture  technology  development 

corporation.   For  furniture  companies  to  become  more 
competitive,  they  need  to  adapt  to  global  competition  by 
focusing  on  technology,  improved  operations  and 
marketing.  The  industry  and  union  could  explore  develop- 
ment of  a  furniture  technology  development  corporation, 
using  the  TCC  model  from  the  mens'  apparel  industry. 

o  Foster  technology  development  and  transfer  for  primary 
wood  products, particularly  focussing  on  low  grade  wood. 

o  Seek  greater  yields  from  state-owned  harvest 

o  Establish  cooperative  arrangements.   Wood  products  firms 
could  consider  forming,  and  development  agencies  should 
consider  supporting,  consortia  for  marketing,  warehous- 
ing, and  processing. 

o  Establish  a  furniture  design  and  marketing  center. 


4.  SUPPORT  TOURIST  DEVELOPMENT  THROUGH  ANNUAL  EVENTS  THAT  PROMOTE 
THE  SENSE  OF  THE  NORTHERN  TIER  AS  A  REGION. 

The  activities  of  the  Northern  Tier  Project  in  the  area  of 
tourism  promotion  have  set  up  a  good  working  model  of  coopera- 
tive, regional  efforts.   However,  the  tourism  efforts  could  be 
strengthened  through  the  development  of  events  which  bring  the 
community  together  and  attract  outsiders. 

A.  Organize  an  "Upcountry"  trans-Massachusetts  bike  race  on 
Route  2  during  the  fall  and  promote  a  cross  country  ski  event 
in  the  winter. 

B.  Organize  an  annual  "industrial  fair"  in  conjunction  with 
the  region's  agricultural  fairs. 
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5. IMPROVE  THE  RESPONSIVENESS  OF  LOCAL  BANKS  TO  BUSINESSES  IN  THE 
REGION 

A.  Create  a  Community  Investment  Board  to  monitor  the  lending 
practices  of  banks  in  the  region  and  to  work  with  banks  to 
improve  their  responsiveness  to  the  region's  credit  needs. 


6.  CREATE  MECHANISMS  TO  STIMULATE  THE  FLOW  OF  RISK  CAPITAL  TO 
SMALLER  FIRMS  IN  THE  REGION 

A.  Promote  the  development  of  regional  investment  clubs. 
Local  investment  clubs,  often  called  venture  capital  clubs, 
are  typically  composed  of  upper  middle-income  individuals  who 
want  to  invest  part  of  their  savings  in  businesses  within 
their  local  community. 

B.  Promote  the  establishment  of  investment  fairs.   An  invest- 
ment fair  can  be  used  to  promote  contacts  between 
entrepreneurs  developing  new  products  and  processes  in  a 
range  of  industries  and  individual  risk  capital  investors. 

C.  Create  a  risk  capital  fund  to  provide  eguity  and  subor- 
dinated debt  to  small  startup  and  expanding  businesses  in  the 
region.   This  fund  would  expand  the  proposed  Enterprise  Fund 
operated  by  Franklin  County  CDC  to  include  the  other  two  sub- 
regions. 

D.  Create  financing  mechanisms  for  product  development  by 
supporting  efforts  to  implement  the  Massachusetts  Product  De- 
velopment Fund  and  promoting  R&D  limited  partnerships.   Pub- 
lic and  private  sector  leaders  in  the  region  could  make  a 
concerted  effort  to  encourage  implementation  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Product  Development  Fund  by  the  Administration. 
R&D  limited  partnerships,  which  enable  small  investors  to 
take?  advantage  of  tax  benefits,  could  be  developed  for 
regional  product  development  financing. 


7.  PROMOTE  THE  EFFECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  THE 
REGION'S  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

A.  Develop  a  Technology  Transfer  Program  for  Small  and  Tradi- 
tional Manufacturing  Firms.   This  program  would  have  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics:  engage  in  extensive  outreach  and 
marketing;  have  technically  qualified  staff;  develop  the 
capacity  to  anticipate  technological  needs  in  industries  im- 
portant to  the  region. 

B.  Establish  a  Public  Service  Engineering  Scholarship 
Program.   Undergraduate  and  graduate  students  would  be 
eligible  for  a  special  scholarship  and  loan  fund  if  they  make 
a  commitment  to  work  at  a  small  or  traditional  manufacturing 
company  in  the  state  for  two  years  following  graduation. 
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8.  PROMOTE  THE  BETTER  COORDINATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  AND 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

A .  Local  economic  development  groups  should  work  to  encourage 
firms  receiving  public  financing  or  support  to  agree  to  list 
jobs  with  the  local  employment  service  and  discuss  employment 
needs  with  the  local  Private  Industry  Council. 

B.  Local  employment  and  training  groups  could  examine  the 
reasons  for  the  significant  number  of  unfilled  job  openings 
indicated  in  the  Mt.  Auburn  business  survey.   Firms  which  in- 
dicated their  future  skill  needs  in  the  survey  should  also  be 
contacted. 

C.  The  state  Industrial  Services  Program  should  examine  the 
possibility  of  providing  funds  to  the  worker s  assistance  cen- 
ters that  would  support  the  community  colleges  in  development 
of  curricula  for  dislocated  workers.   This  funding  would  help 
Mt.  Wachusett  Community  College  overcome  significant  resource 
constraints  in  this  area. 

9.  IMPROVE  THE  AVAILABILITY  OF  TRANSPORTATION  OPTIONS  FOR  LOCAL 


RESIDENTS  AND  BUSINESSES 

A.  Investigate  the  feasiblty  of  establishing 

a  small-scale 

transportation  system  with  the  assistance  of 

CARAVAN,  a  Mas- 

sachusetts  non-profit  organization  funded  to 

organize  local 

tranportation  options. 
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CHAPTER  ONE i   THE  CHALLENGES  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  TIER 


1  •  1   P «r PQ*«  JSttL Jtim  R«pqtA 

With  its  mature  industrial  base,  the  Northern  Tier  of  Mas- 
sachusetts has  been  hard  hit  by  larger  national  and  worldwide 
economic  trends.  Consequently,  the  communities  in  the  region  are 
experiencing  rapid  structural  changes  in  their  economies.  These 
changes  have  serious  implications  for  the  health  of  the  local 
business  community,  the  quality  of  life  in  the  region,  and  the 
economic  well-being  of  its  residents.  However,  while  the  external 
forces  at  work  are  strong,  the  region  has  the  resources  to  react 
positively  to  the  situation. 

Positive  adjustment  to  the  economic  changes  require  that  old 
ways  of  thinking  about  economic  development  must  be  refined.  Pin- 
ning hopes  on  the  prosperity  of  nearby  regions  or  on  attracting 
new  branch  plants  have  limited  returns  in  the  long  run.   Although 
such  strategies  may  be  critical  in  filling  short  term  needs  dur- 
ing transition,  the  communities  in  the  Northern  Tier  need  to  act 
now  to  sow  the  seeds  for  a  healthy  economy  in  the  future.   Such 
an  economy  must  be  resilient  in  the  face  of  changing  economic 
conditions,  flexible  in  adapting  to  change,  able  to  build  work- 
force and  entrepreneurial  skills,  able  to  generate  good  quality 
jobs,  and  preserve  the  region's  high  guality  of  life. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide  the  communities  in 
the  region  with  an  increased  understanding  of  the  trends  in  the 
local  economy  and  to  develop  a  set  of  recommendations  for  action 
based  on  this  strategic  analysis.   While  the  Northern  Tier  as  a 
whole  stretches  from  Gardner  to  the  Northern  Berkshires,  this 
report  focusses  on  the  36  cities  and  towns  in  the  Gardner, 
Orange- Athol,  and  Greenfield  sub-regions.   (See  Map  1.1.  and  1.2) 
The  towns  in  the  Northern  Berkshires  were  not  included  since  they 
recently  have  had  a  similar  study  completed.   The  economies  of 
these  three  areas  are  different  enough  from  one  another  that  no 
one  economic  strategy  can  be  entirely  appropriate  for  all.   How- 
ever, striking  similarities  in  terms  of  history  and  recent  eco- 
nomic problems  suggest  that  the  entire  Northern  Tier  faces  the 
same  basic  set  of  challenges.   Communities  and  institutions 
across  the  Northern  Tier  can  be  supportive  of  each  other  in  fash- 
ioning a  basic  approach  to  economic  development,  while  developing 
specific  strategies  appropriate  to  each  region. 

The  recommendations  are  intended  as  a  menu  of  possible  ac- 
tions. Some  are  suggested  for  the  state,  others  for  the  region  as 
a  whole,  and  others  for  the  sub-regions.  Clearly,  with  limited 
resources,  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  successfully  implement  all 


of  these  actions.  Setting  priorities  for  implementation  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  each  community.   The  next  step  in  the  proc- 
ess is  to  set  priorities  for  action  based  on  the  particular  needs 
and  vision  of  the  residents  and  businesspeople. 


l  -  2  IbfL  GhftU«r»g*«  F*c ina._  %h»  Northrw  T  i mn 

The  three  regions  of  the  Northern  Tier  have  a  number  of 
basic  traditions  in  common.   First  of  all,  the  economy  of  each 
region  has  been  historically  based  on  fabrication  skills  --  the 
transformation  of  wood  into  furniture  and  the  machining  of  met- 
als.  The  shaping  of  materials  requires  skilled  crafts,  the 
presence  of  which  have  been  the  Northern  Tier's  competitive  ad- 
vantage.  Though  eroded  in  the  recent  past  through  layoffs  and 
retirements,  the  skill  base  and  the  tradition  of  care  for  work 
and  attention  to  detail  remain  strong. 

The  metal-  and  wood-forming  industries  have  formed  the  back- 
bone of  the  Northern  Tier's  economy.   Many  of  the  jobs  in  tradi- 
tional industry,  particularly  the  metal-based  ones,  have  been 
well-paying.   Consequently,  one  challenge  facing  the  Northern 
Tier  as  a  whole  is  to  seek  ways  to  help  existing  businesses  in 
traditional  industries,  through  the  development  of  innovative  new 
products  and  processes,  to  remain  competitive. 

Second,  the  engine  behind  the  historical  industrial  develop- 
ment of  each  region  of  the  Northern  Tier  has  been  innovative,  ag- 
gressive local  entrepreneurship.   Each  of  the  Northern  Tier's 
major  firms  grew  under  the  guidance  of  local  entrepreneurs  with  a 
vision  of  the  future  and  an  ability  and  commitment  to  reach  that 
vision  through  technical  creativity  in  product  and  production 
process  design,  good  management,  and  ongoing  investment  in  people 
and  equipment. 

However,  several  decades  ago  the  commitment  of  the  Northern 
Tier's  major  manufacturers  to  innovation  and  investment  began  to 
lag.   Many  of  Gardner's  furniture  manufacturers,  handed  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  lost  the  vibrancy  of  earlier  management. 
Becoming  content  with  the  status  quo,  they  lost  their  dominance 
in  the  marketplace.   In  the  1960's,  families  that  ran  a  number  of 
the  cutting  tool  firms  in  Athol  and  Greenfield  sold  their  in- 
terests to  conglomerate  corporations.   Most  of  the  new  owners, 
without  much  experience  in  the  indsutry  and  oriented  towards 
short-term  profits,  lacked  the  commitment  to  innovation,  invest- 
ment, and  good  industrial  relations  that  the  original  owners  had 
held.   In  the  face  of  international  competition,  declining 
demand,  and  opportunities  for  higher  profits  elsewhere,  the 
conglomerate-owned  cutting  tool  firms  either  closed  up  or  greatly 
reduced  employment. 


A  strong  manufacturing  base,  crucial  for  the  Northern  Tier's 
economic  performance  over  the  long  run,  will  require  new  products 
and  processes.   The  emergence  of  a  strengthened  industrial  base 
will  require  the  vision  and  the  commitment  to  innovation  and  in- 
vestment characteristic  of  a  previous  generation  of  Northern  Tier 
entrepreneurs.   Consequently,  a  second  challenge  facing  the 
Northern  Tier  is  to  find  ways  to  develop  and  stir  to  action  a  new 
generation  of  entrepreneurs  in  both  traditional  and  new  industri- 
al sectors. 

The  third  tradition  which  historically  has  been  present 
across  the  Northern  Tier  has  been  strong  ties  to  the  community. 
Until  the  recent  waves  of  in-migration,  the  population  of  North- 
ern Tier  towns  tended  to  have  strong  commitments  to  their  com- 
munities that  could  be  traced  back  for  generations.   For  many, 
this  attachment  to  community  was  intertwined  with  attachment  to 
work  and  to  a  particular  company,  all  taking  place  within  a  rela- 
tively small  area.   The  result  has  been  a  shared  experience  of  a 
high  quality  of  life. 

Since  the  early  1980 's,  longtime  residents  across  the  three 
regions  of  the  Northern  Tier  have  been  experiencing  twin  dis- 
locating transformations- -the  erosion  of  traditional  manufactur- 
ing jobs  and  a  meteoric  rise  in  housing  prices  resulting  from  an 
influx  of  newcomers  that  are  attracted  by  relatively  affordable 
housing,  proximity  to  jobs  outside  the  region,  and  the  overall 
quality  of  life.   The  continued  livelihood  of  older  workers,  job 
prospects  for  younger  ones,  and  the  ability  of  people  not  cur- 
rently homeowners  to  obtain  reasonably  priced  housing  are  being 
threatened  by  these  trends.   The  third  challenge  which  the  North- 
ern Tier  faces  is  to  mitigate  the  negative  impacts  of  these 
transformations  on  longtime  residents  by  attending  to  immediate 
community  needs  in  employment  and  housing. 

Given  the  ongoing  changes  in  the  economic  base,  in  housing 
and  in  the  population  mix,  the  future  shape  of  the  economic  base 
and  the  nature  of  community  in  each  region  of  the  Northern  Tier 
is  uncertain.   In  the  face  of  these  changes,  the  fourth  challenge 
facing  each  region  is  to  develop  a  vision  of  the  future  which 
reflects  the  needs  and  desires  of  a  broad  base  of  the  community. 
Such  a  vision  must  grow  out  of  effective  collaborative  rela- 
tionships among  residents,  businesses,  government,  labor  groups 
and  other  institutions. 


1-3  Our  Approach  %o   gcongnie  ..&»«  iyfi.il 

Too  often,  the  purpose  of  economic  development  is  seen  pure- 
ly in  terms  of  new  jobs  gained,  with  little  regard  for  the  wages 
these  -jobs  pay,  who  gets  the  jobs,  nor  the  likelihood  that  the 
jobs  will  be  around  in  five  years.    In  constrast,  Mt.  Auburn  As- 
sociates believes  that  the  rationale  for  economic  development 
acitivity  is  shared  and  sustained  growth,  which  involves: 


o  increasing  the  availability  of  good  jobs,  i.e.  those  which 
offer  wages  and  fringe  benefits  adequate  to  support  a 
decent  standard  of  living;  opportunity  to  work  full-time, 
year-round;  decent  working  conditions;  and  opportunities 
for  advancement  in  pay  and  responsibility.   Certainly,  good 
jobs  includes  those  involving  entrepreneur.shlp  and  self- 
employment. 

o  broadening  the  distribution  of  opportunities  to  obtain  or 
create  good  jobs  among  the  large  majority  of  employable 
citizens. 

o  seeking  growth  that  is  sustainable,  i.e.  through  jobs  that 
have  roots  in  the  community  and  industries  that  do  not 
destroy  the  ability  to  earn  a  living  in  the  future  or 
otherwise  decrease  the  standard  of  living  for  the  local 
populace. 

The  engine  of  shared  and  sustained  growth  is  the  traded 
sector,  those  industries  in  the  economy,  e.g.,  manufacturing  and 
tourism,  which  export  goods  and  services  outside  the  region  and 
so  bring  in  new  income.   The  key  to  economic  competitiveness  and 
growth  lies  in  three  key  types  of  activities: 

o  Innovation.   In  the  competitive  marketplace,  economic  sur- 
vival and  growth  is  dependent  on  the  ability  to  develop  new 
products  and  processes,  to  develop  new  market  op- 
portunities, and  to  adjust  to  and  anticipate  changes  in 
competitive  conditions. 

o  Investment.   Sustained  economic  competitiveness  requires 
constant  investment  in  machinery,  physical  infrastructure, 
research  and  development,  and,  most  of  all,  people.  The 
long-term  health  of  any  economy  depends  upon  the  talents 
and  visions  of  all  its  residents. 

o  Cooperation.   The  ability  to  innovate  and  the  commitment 
to  invest  will  be  for  nought  if  they  cannot  be  translated 
into  action.   Whether  between  a  firm's  marketing  department 
and  product  engineers,  management  and  labor,  or  contiguuous 
town  governments,  groups  of  people  with  economic  interests 
that  are  both  mutual  and  competing  need  to  be  able  to 
resolve  dibilitating  differences  and  coordinate  actions  in 
order  to  stimulate  and  maximize  the  effects  of  innovation 
and  investment. 


1.4  M«thodpi<?gy  of  ftn#ly«i# 

The  nature  and  experience  of  local  economies  is  not  con- 
sistent across  the  36  cities  and  towns  in  the  Northern  Tier. 
Three  fairly  distinct  economies  can  be  discerned,  centered  around 
the  Gardner,  Athol  and  Greenfield  areas.   Consequently,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  analysis,  the  region  was  divided  into  three 
subregions: 

o  the  Gardner  area--Ashburnham,  Gardner,  Hubbardston, 
Templeton,  Westminster,  Winchendon. 

°  the  Athol  area--Athol,  Erving,  New  Salem,  orange, 
Petersham,  Phillipston,  Royalston,  Warwick,  Wendell. 

o  the  Greenfield  area--Ashf ield,  Bernardston,  Buckland, 
Charlemont,  Colrain,  Conway,  Deerfield,  Gill,  Greenfield, 
Hawley,  Heath,  Leverett,  Leyden,  Monroe,  Montague, 
Northfield,  Rowe,  Shelburne,  Shutesbury,  Sunderland, 
Whately.   (See   Map  1.2.) 

The  preparation  of  this  report  involved  three  types  of 
analytic  activities.   The  first  was  the  collection  and  analysis 
of  economic  data.   The  primary  sources  of  these  data  were  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Employment  Security,  the  US  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  the  US  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the  US  Bureau 
of  Economic  Analysis.   (It  is  important  to  note  that  given  the 
definition  of  the  Northern  Tier,  there  are  a  number  of  serious 
methodological  problems  that  were  encountered  in  data  collection 
and  analysis.   For  example,  the  state's  definitions  of  labor 
market  areas  were  adjusted  in  1984,  requiring  that  we  create  by 
hand  a  new  set  of  numbers  for  that  year  compatible  with  years 
previous.   Users  of  data  from  this  report  should  be  aware  of 
these  difficulties.   The  methodological  problems  are  described  in 
the  Appendix. ). 

A  second  issue  that  should  be  noted  is  that  economic 
statistics  are  presented  based  upon  both  where  people  live  and 
where  lobs  are  located.   Labor  force  statistics  on  employment  and 
unemployment  are  resident  based,  whereas  most  of  the  economic 
data  on  jobs  in  the  region  are  employer  based. 

The  second  activity  was  the  design,  dissemination  and  analy- 
sis of  the  results  of  two  surveys.   The  first  was  of  all  manufac- 
turing employers  and  major  service  sector  employers  in  the  Green- 
field and  Gardner  area.   (Athol  businesses  were  covered  in  a 
recent  Council  of  Economic  Action  survey. )   The  other  survey  was 
of  the  fifteen  major  commercial  bank  lenders  in  the  region.   Both 
surveys  sought  basic  information  about  level  and  type  of  business 
activity,  corporate  profile,  and  perceptions  regarding  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  region. 


Third,  the  research  involved  numerous  and  extensive  group 
meetings  and  individual  interviews  with  a  wide  variety  of  busi- 
ness, labor  and  government  leaders  in  the  Northern  Tier.   A 
series  of  subregional  group  meetings  were  held  on  issues  of  small 
business,  employment  and  training,  labor,  commercial  banking,  and 
general  economic  concerns.   Individual  interviews  were  carried 
out  in  those  industries  and  resource  areas  chosen  for  particular 
focus--  food-related  and  wood-related  industries,  financial 
resources,  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts.   The  industry- 
specific  research  also  involved  telephone  interviews  with  persons 
knowledgeable  with  national  trends  in  the  industry. 

A  new  in-depth  analysis  of  the  metalworking  industry,  clear- 
ly the  Northern  Tier  industry  of  the  most  critical  importance, 
was  not  done  primarily  becasue  the  Greenfield-based  and  state- 
funded  Machine  Trades  Action  Project  has  recently  completed  such 
an  analysis.   Moreover,  Beth  Siegel  of  Mt.  Auburn  Associates  had 
carried  out  a  state-wide  analysis  of  the  cutting  tool  industry 
for  the  Governor's  Commission  on  Mature  Industries,  the  results 
of  which  were  available  for  this  report. 

One  clear  choice  for  analysis  was  the  furniture  industry, 
the  other  Northern  Tier  industry  in  a  critical  situation.   A 
theme  that  came  out  of  the  subregional  meetings  was  that,  given 
the  basically  rural  nature  of  the  Northern  Tier,  the  study  should 
emphasize  the  natural  resource  base  as  one  path  for  economic  de- 
velopment.  Consequently,  food-related  and  forest  products  in- 
dustries were  chosen  for  analysis.   The  close  link  between  furni- 
ture and  forest  products  made  logical  the  idea  of  including  the 
former  in  the  study  of  natural  resource-based  industries. 

A  Northern  Tier  Advisory  Committee,  composed  of  key  individ- 
uals from  all  three  subregions  and  from  state  agencies,  was 
created  in  order  to  involve  residents,  persons  from  businesses 
and  labor  organizations,  and  government  officials  in  the 
strategic  economic  analysis.  The  Advisory  Committee  met  three 
times  over  the  course  of  the  project  to  review  its  progress. 
More  frequent  meetings  were  held  with  a  smaller  steering  com- 
mmitee,  composed  of  two  or  three  key  people  from  each  region  and 
the  state,  to  discuss  in  more  detail  approaches  to  the  analysis 
and  draft  reports.   The  involvement  of  the  Advisory  Committee  and 
the  steering  committee  have  been  critical  in  ensuring  that  the 
analysis  and  the  recommendations  are  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  Northern  Tier. 

1-5  TJbta,  at  r^gjmca-jBf  Aim  Report 

Strengthening  the  Northern  Tier's  economy  means  taking  steps 
to  increase  the  competitiveness  of  its  key  economic  sectors  and 
building  up  the  region's  human,  financial,  training  and 
transportation  resource  base.   The  report  is  structured  in  this 
manner.   The  next  chapter  provides  an  overview  of  the  economic 
structure  and  performance  of  the  Northern  Tier,  with  a  close  look 
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at  both  the  manufacturing  and  service-producing  sectors.   Chapter 
3  gives  in-depth  analysis  of  food-related  and  wood  products  in- 
dustries.  Chapter  4  covers  the  region's  important  reoources-- 
financial,  institutional,  the  University,  transportation,  and 
employment  and  training.   The  last  chapter  offers  recommendations 
for  addressing  the  issues  raised  in  the  prior  chapters,  and  a 
suggested  plan  for  an  implementation  process. 


MAP   1.2 
THE    NORTHERN    I"  UK    AREA 
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TABLE  1.1 
NORTHERN  TIER  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  FOR 

STRATEGIC  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS 


The  Advisory  Committee  was  created  as  a  mechanism  for  individuals,  agencies 
and  organizations  on  the  local,  regional  and  state  levels  to  actively  participate 
in  the  Strategic  Economic  Analysis  of  the  Northern  Tier.   Individuals  listed  below 
participated  directly  in  the  Committee  meetings  or  provided  critically  important 
information  for  the  report  that  follows. 


Senator  John  Olver 
Senator  Mary  Padula 
Senator  Robert  Wetmore 


Franklin-Hampshire  District 

2nd  Worcester  and  Middlesex  District 

Worcester-Franklin-Hampden-Hampshire 
District 


Representative  Carmen  Buell 
Representative  Jay  Healy 
Representative  Mary  Jane  McKenna 
Representative  Chester  Suhoski 


2nd  Franklin  District 
1st  Franklin  District 
1st  Worcester  District 
2nd  Worcester  District 


John  Ryan 

Planning  and  Economic  Development 

Greenfield 

Ann  Hamilton 

Franklin  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Greenfield 

Gerry  Joseph 

Franklin  County  Community  Development 

Corporation,  Greenfield 

Maggie  Striebel 

Machine  Trades  Action  Project 

Greenfield 

Mark  Goldstein 

Planning  and  Economic  Development 

Gardner 

Susan  Coleman 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Gardner 

Lawrence  Adams 
Economic  Development 
Gardner 


Bill  Wrigley 

Planning  and  Economic  Development 

At  hoi 

Greg  Balukonis 

Planning  and  Economic  Development 

Orange 

Thomas  Kussy 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Athol /Orange 

Karl  Bittenbender 
Shawmut  Bank/G.O.A. I.D.C. 
Athol/Orange 

Art  Schwenger 

Franklin /Hampshire  Employment  and  Training 

Greenfield 

John  Ciccarelli 

Small  Business  Development  Center 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Risky  Case 

Realtor 

Greenfield 
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Mary  Metcalf 
Historic  Deerfield 
Deerf ield 

Michael  Idoine 

Selectman,  Route  2  Coalition 

Wendell 

Nancy  Dean 

Salmon  Falls  Artisan  Showroom 

Shelburne  Falls 

Ton.  Wolff 

Athol/Orange  Health  &  Human  Service 

Coalition,  Athol/Orange 

Craig  Dreeszen 

Arts  Extension  Service 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Gary   Shepard 

Governor's  Office  of  Economic  Development 

Western  Massachusetts  Region 

Janet  Slovin 

Governor's  Office  of  Economic  Development 

Worcester  County 

Mark  Shoul 

Miller's  River  Community  Development 

Corporation,  Athol/Orange  Area 

Frank  Abbondanzio 

Planning  and  Economic  Development 

Turners  Falls 

George  Brosky 
Northeast  Utilities 
Northfield 

Al  Targhetta 

United  Electrical  Workers  Union 

Greenfield 

Greg  Jack 

Workers  Assistance  Center 

Athol 

Bob  Keir 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 

Greenfield  Community  College,  Greenfield 

David  Filkins 

Frank! in  Technical  School 

Turners  Falls 

Boh  Sojk.i 

Job  M.i tehing  Program 

Division  of  Employment  Security,  Greenfield 


James  Greenleaf 

Employment  &  Training  Program 

Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Greenfield 

Mark  Wigler 

Job  Matching  Program 

Gardner 

Kevin  O'Connor 

Gardner  Emergency  Assistance  Center 

Gardner 

Kristina  Dower 

Montachusett  Region  Private  Industry 

Council,  Gardner 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Klemer 

President's  Assistant 

Mt.  Wachusett  Community  College,  Gardner 

Sandra  Pavoni 
Legislative  Rural  Caucus 
Greenfield 

Dick  Cromack 

Greenfield  Cooperative  Bank 

Greenfield 

Bryan  Nicholas 

Westmass  Area  Development  Corporation 

Springfield 

John  Lawless 
Mayhew  Steel 
Buckland 

Richard  Todrin 

Farmer/Selectman 

Colrain 

Peter  Elliot 
DuMont  Corporation 
Greenfield 

Laura  Wiener 
Mass.  Land  Bank 
Boston 

Tim  Brennan 

Western  Mass.  Economic  Development 

Conference,  Springfield 

Jim  Greene 

United  Electrical  Workers  Union 

Greenfield 

Benjamin  Dekant 
Winchendon  Savings  Bank 
Winchendon 
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Alan  Agnelli 

Mayor 

Gardner 

Jack  Clark 

Executive  Office  of  Labor 

Boston 

Leon  Fiske,  Jr. 

Forest  Products  Associates 

Greenfield 

Ada  Focer 

Banking  Commission 

Boston 

Cleo  Monet te 
Furniture  Industry 
Gardner 

Arthur  Haley 

President,  Mt.  Wachusett  Community  College 

Gardner 

Paul  Schlaikjer 
Attorney/New  England  Network 
Princeton 

Dorainick  Panzarella 
Worker's  Assistance  Center 
Greater  Gardner 

Norm  Jefferson 

Worker's  Assistance  Center 

Greater  Gardner 

John  Chmielewski 

Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Greenfield 

Bill  Dufraine 
DuMont  Corporation 
Greenfield 

Fred  Sweeney 

Furniture  Workers  Union 

Gardner 

Breck  Balmos 

Industrial  Services  Program 

Boston 

Jim  Daley 

President,  Mass.  Building  Trades  Union 

Westminster 

Michael  Schippani 
Executive  Office  of  Labor 
Boston 


Timothy  Basset t 
Mass.  Land  Bank 
Boston 

Walter  Schwar/. 

C.T.  Male  Associates 

Green f i el d 

David  Brady 

Franklin/Hampshire  Private  Industry 

Council,  Greenfield 

Daniel  Offner 

Economic  Development, Continuing  Education 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Matt  McDonough 
Planning  Board 
Northfield 

Peter  Knowlton 

United  Electrical  Workers  Union 

Greenfield 

Fran  Van  Treese 

Planning  and  Economic  Development 

Orange 

Sasha  Page 
Amherst 


Michael  Kane 

Coordinator 

Northern  Tier  Project 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Carolyn  Britt 

Special  Assistant  for  Economic  Development 

Executive  Office  of  Communities 

and  Development 
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CHAPTER  TWOi   OVERVIEW  OF  THE  NORTHERN  TIER  ECONOMY 


2.  l  ThjiJBc.oRQigii.&  Pij^f prif?»nc^- ^X -^»  NQrth«r-Q_IiitrJL-iaZJL=fl5 

2-  1.  1  Regional  Overview 

Until  recently.  New  England  has  been  a  region  tied  to  tradi- 
tional manufacturing  industries  —  textiles,  shoes,  wood  products, 
tnetals  and  machinery.   In  this,  the  Northern  Tier  has  been  no  ex- 
ception.  In  fact,  the  Athol  and  Gardner  areas  have  shown  ex- 
traordinary dependence  on  manufacturing  jobs,  on  the  order  of  one 
job  in  two  through  the  1970 's,  compared  to  one  in  four  jobs  for 
the  state  and  the  U.S.   In  the  1970's,  the  Northern  Tier  tended 
to  follow  the  same  economic  trends  as  the  state- -experiencing 
significant  recession  and  industrial  shakeout  in  the  early  part 
of  the  decade  and  strong  growth  later  on.   However,  while  the 
state  was  shifting  its  economic  base  from  traditional  industries 
to  knowledge-based  industries  and  services,  the  Northern  Tier 
continued  to  maintain  its  high  reliance  on  traditional  manufac- 
turing, but  on  even  fewer  industries  than  before,  primarily  met- 
als, machinery  and  furniture.   In  the  1980's,  these  key  job 
sources  were  hard  hit  by  recession,  increased  international  com- 
petition, and  owners  unable  or  unwilling  to  maintain  competitive 
operations  in  the  Northern  Tier.   The  resulting  erosion  of  the 
region's  industrial  base  led  to  severe  economic  problems,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Athol  and  Gardner  areas,  that  were  out  of  sync 
with  the  image  of  brilliant  economic  growth  for  which  Mas- 
sachusetts has  become  famous. 

A  brief  review  of  the  key  economic  periods  in  the  Northern 
Tier  over  the  last  15  years  follows. 

Broad-based  growth t   1970-73.   After  the  1970-71  recession 
that  hurt  most  manufacturing-oriented  areas  of  the  country,  the 
Northern  Tier  experienced  economic  growth  that  was  led  by  job  in- 
creases in  services,  retail,  and  the  finance,  insurance,  real 
estate  sectors.   While  manufacturing  employment  for  the  region  as 
a  whole  was  stable,  Athol  was  hurt  by  job  losses  in  a  number  of 
its  key  industries  and  Greenfield  had  significant  gains  in  met- 
alworking. 

Recession  in  traditional  industries;   1973-75.   Brought  on 
by  large  job  losses  in  a  wide  range  of  traditional  manufacturing 
industries  (textiles,  furniture,  paper,  shoes,  apparel),  the 
Northern  Tier  was  hard  hit  by  the  recession  of  1973-75.   Similar 
to  the  rest  of  Massachusetts,  unemployment  rates  across  the 
Northern  Tier  hit  double-digit  levels  that  were  well  above  the 
rates  experienced  in  the  U.S.  as  a  whole.   Gardner,  which  lost 
13'/.  of  its  furniture  jobs  in  these  two  years,  experienced  over 
12*/.  unemployment.   Athol  also  suffered  severely,  losing  over  one 
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in  seven  manufacturing  jobs,  primarily  in  textiles,  paper,  shoes 
and  metals.   The  number  of  jobs  in  the  Greenfield  area,  in  con- 
trast, remained  flat,  with  small  declines  in  fabricated  metals 
being  offset  by  increases  in  service  jobs.   However,  the  area 
still  experienced  10%  unemployment  because,  as  people  moved  to 
the  area,  the  number  of  job-seekers  was  increasing. 

As  a  portent  of  a  coming  trend,  the  one  bright  spot  in  the 
Northern  Tier  manufacturing  sector  during  the  recession  was 
metal-based  and  machine  industries.   In  the  teeth  of  a  bad  reces- 
sion, employment  in  these  industries  climbed  7'/.,  over  500  jobs. 

Metals-led  growth;   1975-80.   A  dramatic  increase  in  the 
number  of  jobs  in  cutting  tools,  fabricated  metals  and  office  ma- 
chinery across  the  Northern  Tier,  coupled  with  a  veritable  explo- 
sion in  service  jobs  in  the  Greenfield  area,  led  to  very  good 
economic  times.   The  area's  unemployment  rate  dropped  to  6%  by 
1978  and  was  below  the  state  unemployment  rate  for  the  entire 
1975-80  period.   Per  capita  income  for  the  Northern  Tier,  which 
has  traditionally  been  lower  than  the  state,  grew  13'/.  in  real 
terms,  a  pattern  in  line  with  increases  statewide.   The  total 
number  of  jobs  was  up  15%  and  the  number  of  manufacturing  jobs  up 
10%. 

The  relatively  high  reliance  on  manufacturing  remained.   In 
1980,  38%  of  all  jobs  and  one-half  of  all  earnings  in  the  North- 
ern Tier  were  in  manufacturing.   Twenty-one  percent  of  all  iobs 
were  in  metals  and  machinery,  in  contrast  to  7%  for  the  state  as 
a  whole. 

In  Athol  and  Gardner,  the  job  growth  was  centered  primarily 
in  traditional  metal-based  and  machine  industries.   Greenfield 
experienced  the  largest  jump  in  jobs,  nearly  20%,  due  almost 
entirely  to  increases  in  cutting  tools,  services  and  retail. 

The  fall:   1980-83.   In  the  1980-83  period,  the  U.S.  experi- 
enced the  deepest  recession  in  40  years.   While  Massachusetts  as 
a  whole  rode  out  the  recession  in  relatively  good  shape,  the 
Northern  Tier  was  very  severely  impacted.   With  a  decline  in 
manufacturing  jobs  of  over  18%  and  a  rise  in  service-producing 
jobs  inadequate  to  make  up  the  difference,  the  number  of  jobs 
available  and  employed  residents  in  the  Northern  Tier  entered  a 
long-term  slide.   The  decline  was  compounded  with  the  passage  of 
Proposition  2  1/2,  which  mandated  cutbacks  in  government  revenues 
the  result  of  which  was  a  decline  of  850  government  jobs  in  the 
Northern  Tier  between  1980  and  1983.   Total  number  of  jobs  fell 
5%  over  the  period,  in  contrast  to  the  3%  rise  in  total  Mas- 
sachusetts jobs.   As  the  same  time,  the  area's  per  capita  income 
as  a  percentage  of  the  state  average  fell  from  88%  to  84%. 

Athol  was  the  area  of  the  Northern  Tier  hardest  hit.   It 
lost  14%  of  its  job  base  (including  1100  manufacturing  jobs)  and 
experienced  a  rise  in  the  unemployment  rate  to  16%  and  a  fall  in 
per  capita  income  to  less  than  three-quarters  of  the  state  aver- 
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age.   Gardner  lost  10%  of  its  job  base  and  unemployment  peaked  at 
12%.   Although  Greenfield  was  not  nearly  as  hard  hit  as  the  other 
areas,  it  experienced  significant  restructuring  - -in  tne  three- 
year  period,  it  lost  1000  metalworking  jobs  and  gained  1150  serv- 
ice and  retail  jobs. 

Restructuring;   1983-present.   While  job  availability  has 
improved  since  the  bottom  of  the  recession  in  1982-83,  employment 
levels  are  still  5%  below  their  1980  peak.   And  though  the  area 
unemployment  rate  has  dropped  to  5%,  the  improvement  is  not  as 
large  as  a  first  glance  would  indicate--the  major  reason  for  the 
large  drop  in  unemployment  has  been  a  sizable  exodus  from  the 
labor  force  (of  1900  people)  as  workers  retire,  leave  the  region, 
or  take  jobs  of f - the-books  and  discouraged  job  seekers  stop  look- 
ing for  work. 

The  fact  is  the  Northern  Tier  continues  to  experience 
restructuring  of  its  economic  base.   Between  the  fall  of  1984  and 
the  fall  of  1985,  the  number  of  manufacturing  jobs  dropped  anoth- 
er 11%.   Manufacturing's  share  of  jobs  fell  from  38%  to  32%  in 
four  years.   For  many  long-term  residents,  the  erosion  of  the 
manufacturing  base  has  made  any  return  to  the  economic  prosperity 
of  the  late  1970s  problematic  in  the  near  future. 


2.1.2  Sub-regional  Analysis 

While  the  sub-regions  of  the  Northern  Tier  have  shared 
certain  similar  economic  experiences  in  the  last  15  years,  there 
also  have  been  major  differences.   The  Athol  area  traditionally 
has  been  the  worst  off  economically,  and  certainly  has  been  the 
hardest  hit  by  economic  problems  in  the  1980's.   In  terms  of  the 
Northern  Tier,  and  even  the  state,  the  Athol  area  is  an  area  of 
extremes.   Its  reliance  on  manufacturing  has  been  the  highest  in 
the  Northern  Tier--in  1980,  fully  54%  of  the  jobs  and  67%  of  all 
earnings  in  the  area  were  based  in  manufacturing.   Moreover,  its 
dependence  on  metalworking  also  has  been  extreme- -in  1980,  38%  of 
all  jobs  were  in  metalworking,  in  a  handful  of  employers.   This 
overreliance  on  metalworking  left  it  quite  vulnerable  to  sudden 
downturn,  as  events  proved. 

With  the  erosion  of  its  industrial  base,  the  number  of 
employed  people  in  the  Athol  area  fell  by  one-seventh.   In  recent 
years,  the  area  had  the  highest  unemployment  rate  in  the  state. 
Though  its  March  1986  rate  of  7. 4%  ranks  but  third  highest  and  is 
certainly  a  significant  improvement  from  years  past,  the  rate  un- 
derstates the  problem--state  data  indicate  alot  of  unemployed 
people  are  so  discouraged,  they've  stopped  looking  for  work,  and 
so  are  no  longer  counted  among  the  unemployed.   The  Athol  area's 
per  capita  income  as  a  percentage  of  the  state  figure  fell  from 
86%  in  1969  to  74%  in  1983,  with  most  of  the  decline  occurring  in 
the  19B0's.   Since  1960,  its  population  growth  has  been  negli- 
gible, and  in  fact  has  fallen  since  1980. 
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Despite  the  turn  of  events  in  the  last  decade,  the  Athoi 
area  also  is  feeling  a  sense  of  new  economic  opportunities. 
Recent  industrial  recruitment  successes,  downtown  revitalization 
efforts,  increased  tourism,  and  higher  property  values  are  serv- 
ing to  boost  local  spirits. 

Gardner,  as  with  Athol,  also  historically  has  had  a  very 
high  dependence  on  manufacturing.   In  1980,  46%  of  the  area's 
jobs  and  54%  of  its  income  were  based  in  that  sector.   Again,  the 
jobs  were  based  in  a  small  number  of  industries- -36%  of  the 
area's  jobs  were  in  furniture,  fabricated  metals  and  machinery. 
The  severe  decrease  in  employed  people  (down  8%  since  1980)  can 
be  attributed  to  this  vulnerability.   Overall,  the  Gardner  area 
has  not  suffered  as  badly  as  Athol.   Real  per  capita  income  has 
remained  stable,  though  it  has  fallen  from  88%  to  83%  of  the 
state  figure.   Population,  which  was  steady  in  the  1970 's,  is 
rising  slightly  with  the  influx  of  newcomers  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state  looking  for  affordable  housing. 

The  relative  and  continuing  prosperity  of  the  Greenfield 
area  has  stood  in  contrast  to  the  situation  in  Athol  and  Gardner. 
The  number  of  jobs  in  the  area  is  now  higher  than  in  1980.   The 
unemployment  rate  has  been  basically  the  same  as  the  state's.   In 
the  recent  recession,  its  highest  average  annual  rate  was  7. 5%, 
well  below  that  for  Athol  and  Gardner.   Per  capita  income  figures 
for  the  Greenfield  area  are  the  highest  in  the  Northern  Tier,  and 
have  slipped  only  slightly  relative  to  the  state  average.   Popu- 
lation has  grown  steadily  and  significantly,  up  19%  since  1960. 

The  relative  success  of  the  Greenfield  economy  can  be  at- 
tributed in  large  part  to  its  diversity.   The  structure  of  the 
Greenfield  area  economy  looks  much  like  that  of  the  state,  with 
manufacturing  accounting  for  around  25%  of  jobs.   However,  be- 
cause cutting  tool  jobs  are  relatively  well-paying,  over  one- 
third  of  the  areas  earnings  came  out  of  manufacturing  in  1980. 
Moreover,  the  manufacturing  sector  is  somewhat  more  diversified 
than  in  Gardner  and  Athol.   A  number  of  jobs  in  the  service- 
producing  sector e.g.,  in  education,  tourism,  insurance, 

railroads--bring  new  income  to  the  region.   Most  of  the  visible 
entrepreneurial  activity  in  the  Northern  Tier  occurs  in  the 
Greenfield  region.   A  strong  base  of  independent  artisans  adds 
both  to  regional  income  and  the  quality  of  life. 

Greenfield  by  no  means  has  been  immune  to  recent  economic 
distress.   In  the  late  1970's,  one  in  three  Greenfield  manufac- 
turing workers  were  in  cutting  tools;  the  reduction  of  the  Green- 
field cutting  tool  workforce  by  two-thirds  has  hurt  a  large  num- 
ber of  people.   Reports  are  that  the  machine  trades  skill  base  is 
eroding  as  unemployed  metal  workers  leave  the  area  and  the  indus- 
try in  search  of  stable  employment. 
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The  poverty  rate  in  the  Greenfield  area  increased  between 
the  1970  and  1980  censuses.   In  1980,  one  in  nine  families  with 
children  were  in  poverty,  the  highest  rate  in  the  Northern  Tier 
and  much  worse  than  the  rate  for  such  families  in  Greenfield  ten 
years  earlier.   With  recent  cutbacks  for  cutting  tool  workers, 
the  situation  may  well  have  worsened.   While  many  of  the  reported 
poor  may  be  earning  of f -the-books  income,  the  figures  do  suggest 
that  perhaps  some  bifurcation  of  income  classes  has  been  occur- 
ring in  the  Greenfield  area. 


2.1.3  Implications  of  the  Industrial  Restructuring  of  ths 
Northsrn  Tier 

The  erosion  of  the  traditional  industrial  base  of  the  North- 
ern Tier  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  major  trends  in  the  region. 
First,  while  unemployment  rates  have  fallen  significantly  from 
the  peaks  of  the  1982-83  period,  most  of  the  decline  is  due  not 
to  the  availability  of  more  jobs,  but  rather  to  the  exit  of  a 
large  number  of  workers  from  the  labor  force  through  retirement, 
out-migration,  discouragement,  and  entrance  into  an  "underground 
economy"  of  of f -the-books  labor.   Between  1983  and  1985,  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  unemployed  people  in  Athol  and  Gardner 
was  due  entirely  to  1900  people  dropping  out  of  the  labor  force. 
Only  the  Greenfield  area  has  shown  any  significant  increase  in 
employment. 

Second,  while  jobs  in  the  service-producing  sector  have 
grown,  they  have  not  grown  as  much  as  the  manufacturing  sector 
has  declined  and  they  do  not  pay  nearly  as  much  in  wages.   Be- 
tween 1980  and  1984,  the  Northern  Tier  lost  3000  manufacturing 
jobs  and  gained  only  2400  jobs  in  services  and  retail.   Moreover, 
the  average  retail  job  has  an  average  annual  wage  less  than  half 
of  that  for  manufacturing,  while  the  average  job  in  services  pays 
about  three-quarters  of  the  annual  manufacturing  wage. 

Third,  with  the  decline  in  job  availability,  the  extent  to 
which  employed  Northern  Tier  residents  commute  outside  the  region 
to  work  has  increased  significantly  since  1979.   The  Northern 
Tier  historically  has  had  a  low  ratio  of  local  jobs  to  employed 
residents.   In  1979,  there  were  only  40,000  jobs  located  in  the 
region  and  54,  955  employed  residents  for  a  jobs-to-employment 
ratio  of  . 73.   However,  the  ratio  fell  to  . 68  by  1984.   The  ma- 
jority of  the  decline  was  in  the  Athol  area,  where  the  ratio  went 
from  .93  to  . 79. 

Fourth,  with  a  weakened  economic  base,  the  current  growth 
"export"  of  the  Athol  and  Gardner  areas  is  affordable  housing. 
The  population  growth  in  Gardner  since  1980  can  be  attributed  to 
an  influx  of  new  residents  with  families  searching  for  affordable 

housing. 
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Fifth,  the  loss  of  manufacturing  jobs  has  created  sig- 
nificant hardship  for  the  workers  involved.   A  survey  of  the  dis- 
located workers  from  the  machine  tools  trades  found  that  almost 
all  of  these  workers  are  either  unemployed  or  can  not  find  new 
jobs  at  comparable  wages.  For  instance, in  Athol  only  60%  of  the 
laid  off  workers  found  new  full-time  employment,  and  the  average 
wage  was  just  73%  of  the  average  previous  wage.   One-third  of  the 
machine  tool  workers  in  Greenfield  remain  unemployed.   Women  and 
men  over  50  have  had  an  especially  difficult  time  obtaining  full- 
time  work. 

Finally,  because  of  the  loss  of  manufacturing  jobs,  the  rel- 
ative lack  of  good  jobs  in  the  service  sector,  and  a  dwindling 
supply  of  affordable  housing,  large  numbers  of  young  people  are 
leaving  all  regions  of  the  Northern  Tier.   The  population  of  the 
area  tends  to  be  older  than  for  Massachusetts  as  a  whole. 


2 . 2  The  Manufactur i ng_ Sect  or 


2.2.1  Regional  Overviews   Dependency  and  Decline 

Each   of  the  sub-regions  in  the  Northern  Tier  has  a  proud 
industrial  history  and  received  national  recognition  for  the 
strengths  of  their  manufacturing  industries.   Gardner  was  known 
as  the  Chair  City,  Athol  as  "Tool  Town  USA"  and  Greenfield  as  the 
cutting  tool  capital  of  the  world.  To  a  large1  extent,  the  fate  of 
the  metalworking  and  furniture  industries  has  dictated  the  eco- 
nomic fate  of  much  of  the  region.  The  concentration  of  each  sub- 
region  in  one  manufacturing  industry,  although  an  historic 
strength,  has  now  become  the  major  weakness  in  their  economies. 

Prior  to  the  recession  of  the  mid-1970s,  employment  in  the 
Northern  Tier  manufacturing  sector  was  distributed  among  a  number 
of  traditionally  New  England  industries- -  textiles,  furniture, 
paper,  shoes,  apparel,  metalworking  machinery,  and  fabricated 
metals.    However,  during  the  recession  all  the  major  Northern 
Tier  industries  were  hit  with  losses  except  for   metals  and  ma- 
chinery, which  saw  growth.    In  the  1975-80  period,  almost  all  the 
manufacturing  job  gains  continued  to  occur  in  metals  and  ma 
chinery.   Consequently,  the  percentage  of  Northern  Tier  manufac- 
turing jobs  which  were  in  metalworking  machinery,  fabricated  met- 
als and  office  machinery  rose  from  37%  in  1970  to  52%  in  1980. 
Despite  losing  1000  jobs  in  the  1970-80  period,  furniture  still 
provided  14%  of  the  manufacturing  jobs. 

Between  1980  to  1983,  the  region  experienced  devastating  job 
losses  simultaneously  in  all  of  its  major  industries-- 
metalworking,  fabricated  metals  and  furniture.   The  most  sig- 
nificant losses  were  in  the  metalworking  machinery  industry,  the 
core  of  both  Green! leld's  and  Athol 's  manufacturing  sector,  where 
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jobs  declined  by  40'/.,     a  loss  of  1.710  jobs.   Losses  in  this  one 
industry,  in  fact,  made  up  about  56%  of  the  total  manufacturing 
job  loss  in  the  Northern  Tier  during  the  recession.   Furniture 
employment,  still  Gardner's  mainstay,  lost  another  436  jobs  be- 
tween 1980  and  1983,  a  fall  of  17%.   Finally,  the  fabricated  met- 
als industry  lost  408  jobs,  a  29%  drop. 

Although  the  economic  problems  of  the  Northern  Tier  were 
part  of  a  deep  national  recession,  each  of  its  key  industries 
experienced  rates  of  decline  above,  in  some  cases  well  above,  the 
rate  of  decline  for  that  industry  nationally.   Between  1980  and 
1983,  national  furniture  employment  dropped  by  only  8%.   Met- 
alworking  machinery  and  fabricated  metals  employment  each  fell 
25%  nationally.   Employment  declines  in  these  industries  in  Mas- 
sachusetts also  were  not  nearly  as  great  as  they  were  for  the 
Northern  Tier.   Clearly,  the  factors  affecting  the  key  industries 
in  the  Northern  Tier  were  more  than  the  cyclical  pressures  being 
felt  throughout  the  economy. 

Since  1983,  the  U. S.  economy  has  been  in  a  period  of 
recovery.   However,  employment  in  its  manufacturing  sector  con- 
tinues to  be  low  relative  to  the  peak  reached  in  1979.   The  same 
trend  is  apparent  in  the  Northern  Tier,  where  manufacturing 
employment,  and  the  major  industries  in  the  region  continue  their 
decline.   Again,  however,  the  rate  of  decline  in  the  region's  im- 
portant industries  is  greater  than  that  for  these  industries  in 
the  state  and  the  U. S.  as  a  whole.   Northern  Tier  furniture 
employment  has  stabilized  to  some  extent,  declining  about  3%  in 
both  1984  and  1985.  However,  during  this  same  period  employment 
in  the  national  furniture  industry  rose  and  Gardner's  share  of 
Massachusetts'  furniture  industry  dropped  significantly.   The 
metalworking  machinery  industry  has  continued  to  experience  job 
loss,  falling  9%  between  1983  and  1984,  and  losing  another  500 
jobs  between  1984  and  1985.   In  fact  the  job  losses  in  the  1984- 
85  period,  due  to  the  closing  of  the  Union  Butterfield  plant, 
were  the  largest  single-year  decline  for  the  regional  industry  to 
date.   As  was  the  case  with  furniture,  the  performance  of  the 
metalworking  machinery  industry  in  the  Northern  Tier  was  even 
poor  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  state  and  the  nation.   Since 
1983,  nationwide  employment  in  the  industry  has  stabilized.   The 
Northern  Tier's  share  of  Massachusetts  metalworking  machinery  in- 
dustry has  been  falling  steadily  since  1982.   Within  the  Northern 
Tier,  the   fabricated  metals  industry  was  the  only  key  industry 
experiencing  a  recovery  since  1983--with  minimal  job  loss  in  1984 
and  some  job  gains  in  1985. 

While  most  of  the  region's  major  industries  have  been  in 
decline,  there  have  been  a  few  bright  spots  in  the  region's  in- 
dustrial sector.   Employment  in  the  plastics  industry  has  risen 
at  a  rapid  rate  since  1973  and  printing  and  publishing  employment 
has  also  grown  significantly  on  a  percentage  basis.   However,  al- 
though  these  industries  are  growing,  the  actual  increase  in  jobs 
has  been  very  small,  since  they  are  such  a  small  component  of  the 
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region's  industrial  base.   Since  1973,  plastics  employment  has 
grown  by  only  about  300  jobs  and  printing  and  publishing  by  about 
250.   Moreover,  these  growth  industries  are  concentrated  in  the 
Greenfield  labor  market  area.   Thus,  although  many  have  pointed 
to  plastics  and  printing  as  the  region's  "growth  industries",  the 
500+  jobs  created  are  due  to  the  success  of  a  few  firms  and  over- 
all has  meant  little  to  the  economy  of  the  Northern  Tier,  parti- 
cularly given  the  loss  of  over  3000  jobs  in  its  traditional  in- 
dustrial base  since  1980. 

2-2.2  Bub-regional  Analysis 

Although  the  sub-regions  of  the  Northern  Tier  share 
similarities  in  the  decline  of  the  traditional  industries  that 
had  historically  defined  their  economies,  their  adjustment  to 
these  changes,  and  the  implications  for  each  are  very  different. 
Athol  and  Gardner  have  been  the  hardest  hit.  In  both  areas  there 
has  been  few  new  manufacturing  companies  or  industries  which  have 
provided  new  employment  opportunities  for  manufacturing  workers. 
In  fact,  these  two  regions  have  become  significantly  more  depend- 
ent on  their  largest  employer.   Starrets  now  provides  37%  of  all 
manufacturing  jobs  in  the  Athol -Orange  region.   In  Gardner, 
Simplex  provides  23%  of  the  manufacturing  jobs.   The  fate  of  the 
manufacturing  sector  in  these  areas  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
performance  of  these  two  companies. 

In  contrast,  the  manufacturing  sector  in  the  Greenfield 
area  is  now  more  diversified.   Although  its  metalworking  in- 
dustries continue  to  decline,  other  industries  such  as  food  pro- 
ducts companies,  plastics  companies,  and  printing  companies  all 
have  experienced  some  growth.   Greenfield's  manufacturing  base 
however,  only  looks  strong  relative  to  Athol  and  Gardner.   Its 
new  growth  industries  have  not  made  up  for  the  loss  of  over  1000 
jobs  in  cutting  tools  and  fabricated  metals  since  1980. 

Major  trends  in  the  Gardner  area's  manufacturing  base  in 
the  last  fifteen  years  include  the  constant  job  decline  in  the 
furniture  industry  and  the  rise  and  decline  in  employment  in 
fabricated  metals  and  at  the  Simplex  time  control  machinery 
plant.   Manufacturing  employment  for  the  region  peaked  in  the 
early  1970's.   Since  that  time,  the  Gardner  area  has  experienced 
three  major  shifts  in  manufacturing.   Between  the  early  and  mid- 
1970's,  manufacturing  employment  fell  due  primarily  to  a  sig- 
nificant drop  in  furniture  jobs.   Between  1975  and  1980,  the  num- 
ber of  furniture  jobs  continued  to  fall,  but  twice  as  many  jobs 
were  created  between  the  Simplex  plant  and  a  variety  of  fabri- 
cated metal  plants- -e.  g.  ,  guns,  hardware  and  tools.   Although  not 
officially  in  its  labor  market  area,  the  Digital  plant  in  neigh- 
boring Westminster  with  over  1, 000  employees  also  provided  a 
source  of  employment  for  many  Gardner  residents.   The  creation  of 
such  jobs  had  strong  benefits  to  the  Gardner  economy  because  the 
new  jobs  paid  on  average  30-35%  more  than  furniture  industry 
wages.   By  1980,  the  total  number  of  manufacturing  jobs  was  al- 
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most  as  high  as  the  level  reached  in  the  early  1970 's.   However, 
since  1980,  the  simultaneous  fall  of  employment  in  all  three  of 
Gardner's  major  industries--f urniture,  metals,  and  machinery  —  has 
cut  the  number  of  manufacturing  jobs  by  30%. 

Since  1970,  the  Gardner  furniture  industry  essentially  has 
been  in  free  fall,  consistently  losing  500  jobs  every  five  years 
and  now  providing  half  the  jobs  it  did  fifteen  years  ago.   In  the 
1950 's,  the  industry  provided  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  area's 
manufacturing  employment.   In  1984,  it  provided  only  29*/.  of  the 
manufacturing  jobs  in  the  area. 

Over  the  last  15  years,  the  Athol  manufacturing  base  has 
gone  through   a  period  of  relatively  steady  industrial  decline, 
with  the  most  recent  period  being  the  worse.   Between  1970  and 
1975  alone,  the  manufacturing  job  base  was  cut  by  over  20%.   Al- 
most all  of  the  jobs  in  textiles  and  leather  were  lost,  and  metal 
and  paper  employment  were  cut  severely.   The  1975-80  period  saw 
about  half  of  the  job  losses  regained;  however,  all  the  gain  was 
in  met alwor king.   By  1980,  almost  two-thirds  of  Athol' 8  manufac- 
turing jobs  were  in  metalworking.   The  price  of  the  over- 
concentration  was  paid  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  decade  as 
metalworking  employment  was  cut  in  half. 

The  few  recent  bright  spots  in  the  Athol  industrial  base 
have  been  the  paper  industry,  which  is  reaching  the  employment 
level  last  attained  in  the  early  1970's,  and,  ironically,  the 
furniture  industry,  which  has  actually  shown  steady  employment 
growth  in  the  Athol  area  in  the  past  ten  years.   Paper  and  furni- 
ture jobs  together  now  comprise  about  25%  of  the  manufacturing 
jobs  in  the  region.   In  addition,  with  the  completion  of  the  in- 
dustrial park,  several  new  companies  have  moved  into  the  area. 

Starrets,  the  largest  employer  in  the  region,  with  about 
1200  employees,  is  critical  to  the  future  of  the  Athol  economy. 
The  publicly-held  company  is  headquartered  in  Athol  but  has 
plants  throughout  the  world  and  at  other  U. S.  locations.  Foreign 
operations  account  for  about  30%  of  the  company's  volume  and  in- 
come (Insiders  News.  January  1986)  and  their  North  Carolina  plant 
has  been  growing.   The  future  of  the  Athol  economy  is  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  commitment  of  Starrets  to  maintain  employment 
levels  in  the  local  plant. 

Unlike  the  other  two  regions,  the  Greenfield  area's  manufac- 
turing job  total  peaked  in  the  late,  rather  than  the  early, 
1970 's.   Furthermore,  Greenfield's  manufacturing  was  not  hard  hit 
by  the  recession  of  the  mid-70 's.   However,  the  area  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  two  sub-regions  significant  job  losses  in  its 
traditional  industries. 

The  manufacturing  base  has  been  more  diversified  than  the 
other  two  areas.   While  the  core  of  the  Greenfield  manufacturing 
sector  has  been  the  cutting  tool  industry,  for  which  Greenfield 
is  world  famous,  significant  employment  has  existed  in  a  variety 
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of  other  industries,  including  food  processing,  textiles,  paper, 
printing,  tools,  and  plastics.   Between  1970  and  1979,  the  number 
of  manufacturing  jobs  grew  visibly,  with  increases  primarily  in 
cutting  tools.   However,  since  1979,  the  job  gains  of  the  1970s 
were  wiped  out  twice  over.   The  area  has  sustained  the  loss  of 
1000  jobs  in  metalworking,  where  employment  is  but  one-third  of 
the  1979  figure,  and  a  loss  of  over  100  jobs  in  paper.   What 
growth  there  has  been  is  in  the  plastics  and  printing  industries. 
These  two  industries  now  provide  about  22'/.  of  the  Greenfield 
area's  manufacturing  jobs  -  a  larger  share  of  manufacturing 
employment  than  remains  in  the  metalworking  machinery  industries. 

2.2.3  Implication*  and  Cause*  of  Industrial  Daclina 

The  loss  of  the  Northern  Tier's  traditional  manufacturing 
base  has  serious  implications  for  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
region.   With  the  exception  of  the  furniture  industry,  the  jobs 
that  have  been  lost  have  been  in  the  high-skilled,  high-wage 
categories.   Average  hourly  wages  for  production  workers  in  the 
metalworking  machine  industry  and  the  fabricated  metals  industry 
are  the  highest  in  the  region,  and  above  the  average  manufactur- 
ing wage  in  the  state.   The  average  annual  salary  in  these  two 
industries  are  also  high.  The  average  hourly  wages  in  the  growing 
industries  (food,  plastics  and  printing)  are  all  below  the  metal 
trades.   Plastics  in  particular  is  known  as  an  industry  with  rel- 
atively poor  quality  jobs  and  high  labor  turnover.  In  addition, 
many  of  the  employees  in  the  more  traditional  industries  are 
older.  Based  on  survey  results,  21%  of  metalworking  machinery  em- 
ployees and  23%  of  furniture  workers  are  over  the  age  of  55. 

The  reasons  for  decline  in  the  Northern  Tier's  traditional 
industries  are  several.   Some  of  the  causes  have  been  external- - 
changes  in  consumer  furniture  tastes,  the  recession,  the  strong 
dollar  and  imports,  and  decline  in  demand  by  the  users  of  cutting 
tools.   However,  other  causes  are  clearly  internal  to  Northern 
Tier  companies.   Lack  of  new  product  development,  lack  of  devel- 
opment of  and  investment  in  new  process  technologies,  failure  to 
keep  up  with  trends  in  the  market,  failure  to  engage  in  the  pre- 
ventative maintenance  of  their  machinery  and  poor  industrial  re- 
lations all  served  to  make  once  market-leading  Northern  Tier  com- 
panies less  competitive. 

Given  its  importance  to  the  Athol  and  Greenfield  economies, 
the  impact  of  the  decline  in  metalworking  machinery  has  been  par- 
ticularly severe.   This  industry,  primarily  composed  of  firms  in 
the  cutting  tool  industry,  had  experienced  a  severe  decline  dur- 
ing the  period  between  1967  and  1971.   From  this  low  base,  it 
grew  at  a  more  rapid  rate  between  1975  and  1979  than  was  true  of 
the  industry  in  both  the  rest  of  Massachusetts  and  the  U. S.   By 
1980,  metal  working  machinery  accounted  for  56%  of  the  manufac- 
turing jobs  in  Athol  and  36%  in  Greenfield.   More  importantly, 
reflecting  its  high  wage  levels,  this  one  industry  accounted  for 
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63%  of  total  manufacturing  wages  in  Athol  and  37%  of  total  wages 
in  Greenfield.   Employment  in  the  industry  nose-dived  between 
1979  and  1983  and  continued  to  decline  rapidly  even  as  the  U.  S. 
and  Massachusetts  industries  recovered. 

The  are  many  reasons  for  the  rapid  decline  in  the  cutting 
tool  industry  in  the  region.   First,  the  cutting  tool  industry 
has  faced  a  rapid  increase  in  competition  from  low-wage  nations, 
particularly  in  mass-produced,  standard  tools.  While  imports  were 
only  about  2%  of  total  shipments  in  the  cutting  tool  industry  in 
1972,  by  1982  import  penetration  had  risen  to  over  5%  and  by  1985 
to  over  9%.  In  the  first  four  months  of  1985  alone,  imports 
climbed  50%.   At  the  same  time  the  export  of  products  by  the 
domestic  industry  was  declining.   A  second  major  reason  for  the 
declining  growth  in  the  industry  has  been  a  declining  market  for 
their  product  due  to  the  increased  used  of  plastics  and  laser 
technology  in  industry  and  the  movement  of  manufacturing  over- 
seas. 

However,  while  these  problems  have  had  a  serious  impact  on 
the  Northern  Tier  companies,  they  do  not  explain  why  performance 
in  this  industry  was  so  severe  relative  to  national  trends.   The 
decline  in  the  cutting  tool  industry  in  the  Northern  Tier  could 
be  traced  to  the  1970's,  when  most  of  the  major  companies  in  the 
region  were  bought  by  conglomerates.   TRW,  Ingersoll  Rand, 
Bendix,  and  Litton  Industries  all  purchased  independently-owned 
companies  in  the  Northern  Tier  during  their  period  of  rapid 
growth.   However,  the  new  conglomerate  owners  did  not  make  the 
needed  investments  in  technology,  equipment,  product  innovations 
and  marketing.   They  also  were  impatient  with  their  cutting  tool 
subsidiaries  during  the  downturn  in  demand.   As  a  result,  when 
there  was  a  serious  downturn  in  the  early  1980's,  virtually  every 
conglomerate-owned  cutting  tool  company  in  the  region  was  a 
candidate  for  divestiture  by  its  parents.   Poor  labor  relations, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Union  Twist  Drill  plant  in  Athol, 
also  affected  the  commitment  of  the  parent  companies  to  maintain- 
ing local  jobs.   By  1983,  a  search  was  on  for  new  owners  of  most 
of  the  local  cutting  tool  companies.   TRW,  the  only  conglomerate 
that  continued  to  invest  in  its  subsidiary  during  this  period, 
reached  a  similar  decision  by  1985. 

Fortunately,  new  buyers  were  eventually  found  for  most  of 
the  plants.   The  companies,  with  large  reductions  in  employment 
have  been  relatively  profitable  under  new  ownership.   Also,  TRW 
has  found  a  buyer  for  Greenfield  Tap  and  Die  who  has  expressed  a 
commitment  to  maintaining  the  local  plant. 

With  the  industry  somewhat  stabilized  nationally  -  the  U. S. 
Department  of  Commerce  has  projected  real  average  annual  growth 
of  about  3%  between  1985  and  1990  -  and  new  independent  owners 
who  seem  willing  to  invest  in  their  companies'  future,  there  is 
some  hope  that  the  remaining  jobs  in  the  industry  can  be  saved. 
The  ability  to  remain  competitive,  however,  will  require  in- 
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creased  investments  in  new  products  and  process  technologies,  and 
reductions  in  costs.   Other  cutting  tool  companies,  such  as  the 
newly  revived  Morse  Cutting  Tools  in  New  Bedford,  have  found  that 
successful  adjustment  depends  in  large  part  on  developing  good 
labor  relations.   The  New  York  Times  recently  profiled  the  im- 
proved relationships  between  the  union  -  the  UE  -  and  the  new 
owners  at  Morse  (June  15,  1986),  noting  that  improved  labor  rela- 
tionships are  largely  responsible  for  the  company's  turnaround. 
The  new  president  said  recently  of  his  relationship  with  the 
union,  "we  haven't  had  a  nickel's  worth  of  disagreement".   An 
article  in   Sales  and  Marketing  Management  touted  the  new  owner 
of  Morse  as  the  "Iaccoca  of  the  cutting  tool  industry.  " 

Clearly,  if  the  remaining  companies  in  the  Northern  Tier  are 
to  be  successful,  they  must  be  able  to  attract  the  engineering 
talent  they  need  to  innovate  and  have  some  interest  in  developing 
more  cooperative  relationships  with  the  workforce.   According  to 
our  business  survey  responses  and  our  interviews  in  the  industry, 
the  ability  of  the  industry  to  attract  talented  engineering  em- 
ployees or  engineering  assistance  is  a  key  problem. 

The  Machine  Trades  Action  Program  (MTAP)  in  Greenfield,  part 
of  the  Massachusetts  Cooperative  Industrial  Laboratory  Program, 
has  made  critically  important  strides  in  addressing  the  problems 
of  the  machine  trades  industry.   MTAP  has  involved  business 
owners,  labor  unions  and  community  leaders  is  a  dialogue  about 
methods  to  maintain  employment  and  generate  innovation.   It  has 
also  identified  strategies  for  marketing  the  region  as  a  skilled 
machining  area. 

The  other  major  troubled  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
Northern  Tier  is  furniture.   In-depth  analysis  of  this  industry 
will  be  taken  up  in  the  next  chapter,  which  covers  the  key  natu- 
ral resource-based  industries. 


2- 2. 4  Th«  Future  of  the  Manufacturing  Sector 

Although  each  of  the  sub-regions  have  experienced  rapid 
declines  in  employment  in  their  traditional  industries,  each  also 
has  examples  of  innovative  new  firms  and  entrepreneurial  talents. 
Consolidated  Ceramics,  an  innovative  new  firm  that  makes  parts 
for  the  high  tech  industry,  recently  located  in  Gardner.   Conant 
Iron  is  an  example  of  a  Gardner  company  that  has  made  the  suc- 
cessful adjustment  to  a  new  product.   After  experiencing  decline 
in  its  traditional  machinery  product  line,  the  company  developed 
a  market  niche  in  manufacturing  equipment  for  the  horticultural 
market.   Since  developing  this  new  product,  the  company  has 
received  inquiries  from  international  firms  interested  in  import- 
ing the  machinery. 
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In  Athol,  ex-managers  of  the  UTD  plant  have  started  a  new 
company.  Union  Cutter  and  Carbide.   A  local  Athol  resident  is 
famous  for  the  large  number  of  patents  that  he  has  developed. 
The  entrepreneurial  spirit  is  strongest  in  the  Greenfield  area, 
which  is  the  site  for  several  spin-offs  from  the  University, 
e.g.,  Millitech,  a  high-tech  firm.   The  region  is  also  the  loca- 
tion of  an  entrepreneurial  printing  company  (Channing  Bete),  a 
growing  plastics  industry,  and  companies  developing  new 
agriculturally  related  products  (e.g.,  Nourse  Farms).   In  addi- 
tion, the  Greenfield  sub-region  has  a  large  population  of  self- 
employed  artisans  who  are  critical  to  the  region's  economy  and 
quality  of  life. 

In  the  highly  competitive  world  markets  of  today,  market 
share  is  in  large  part  a  function  of  the  ability  to  innovate,  to 
be  efficient  and  to  consistently  invest  in  people  and  equipment. 
Many  entrepreneurial  opportunities  exist  in  the  Northern  Tier. 
For  the  region's  industries,  there  are  certain  challenges  that 
must  be  faced  and  opportunities  that  can  be  seized.   For  in- 
stance, product  and  process  innovations  in  the  plastics  and  food 
processing  industries  are  swiftly  leading  to  new  market  op- 
portunities.  The  development  of  metallized  ceramic  cutting  tools 
is  changing  the  nature  of  the  cutting  tool  industry.   The  op- 
portunities are  present--to  seize  them  requires  a  commitment  to 
investment  and  innovation. 


2.3  Tint  S«rVJCe_J|ej£»Ojr_ 

2. 3. 1  Overview  of  the  Service-producing  Sector 

The  ongoing  shift  in  the  U. S.  economy  away  from  goods- 
producing  activities  and  toward  a  service-producing  economy  has 
been  well  documented.   The  service  sector  has  grown  from  57%  of 
total  employment  in  the  late  1940 's  to  75%  today.   New  jobs  in 
this  sector  account  for  virtually  all  net  employment  increases 
since  the  early  1970 's.   The  factors  leading  to  this  transforma- 
tion include:   rising  national  incomes,  changing  demographic  com 
position,  the  increased  participation  of  women  in  the  labor 
force,  the  internationalization  of  manufacturing,  and  labor- 
saving  manufacturing  technology. 

Although  generalizations  are  often  made  about  the  service- 
producing  sector  as  a  whole,  the  sector  is  actually  comprised  of 
many  categories  of  activities:  retail  trade;  wholesale  trade; 
transportation,  communications  and  public  utilities  (TCU);  fi- 
nance, insurance,  and  real  estate  (FIRE);  miscellaneous  services 
(e.g.,  business  services,  personal  services,  health  and  social 
services);  and  government. 

The  Northern  Tier  as  a  region  has  a  relatively  low 
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percentage  of  its  total  employment  in  the  service-producing  sec 
tor.  However,  most  of  the  regional  statistics  on  this  sector  are 
misleading  since  the  sector  is  stronger  than  the  Massachusetts 
and  U. S.  averages  in  the  Greenfield  area  and  weaker  in  the 
Gardner  and  Athol  sub-regions.   In  Greenfield,  the  service- 
producing  sector  accounted  for  61%  of  the  jobs  in  1984,  compared 
to  58%  in  the  Commonwealth  and  56%  in  the  U.  S. 

Although  there  were  2, 874  new  service-producing  jobs  created 
in  the  Northern  Tier  between  1978  and  1984,  the  rate  of  growth 
was  slower  than  in  the  state  as  a  whole.   Again,  growth  was  high- 
ly concentrated  in  the  Greenfield  sub-region.   Whereas  Greenfield 
has  47%  of  the  total  jobs  in  the  Northern  Tier,  it  accounted  for 
65%  of  the  growth  in  the  service-producing  sector. 

When  compared  to  the  percentage  distribution  oi  jobs  by  in- 
dustry statewide,  several  service-producing  industries  seem  well- 
represented  in  the  Northern  Tier  and  others  are  quite  under- 
represented.   The  percentage  of  total  Northern  Tier  jobs  in  the 
retail  sector  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  state,  while  the  per- 
centage of  employment  in  transportation,  communications  and  util- 
ities was  close  to  the  state  figure.   Northern  Tier  employment  in 
retail  trade  and  TCU  are  heavily  concentrated  in  the  Greenfield 
area,  which  has  the  Yankee  power  plant  and  the  B  &  M  switching 
station. 

Throughout  the  Northern  Tier,  the  two  weakest  areas  in  the 
service-producing  sector  have  been  in  wholesale  trade  and  fi- 
nance, insurance  and  real  estate.   The  location  quotient  (which 
compares  the  presence  of  an  industry  in  a  community  to  that  of 
the  state)  for  both  of  these  industries  were  surprisingly  low, 
particularly  considering  the  presence  of  Phoenix  Mutual,  an  in- 
surance company  that  provides  many  jobs  in  the  Greenfield  area. 
The  low  employment  in  the  finance  sector  is  partially  due  to  the 
lack  of  financial  institutions  headquartered  in  the  region.   (See 
section  on  financial  resources  for  further  discussion  of  this 
industry).   The  weakness  of  the  wholesale  sector  in  the  Green- 
field area  also  is  somewhat  surprising  since  its  transportation 
infrastructure  provides  it  with  locational  advantages  for 
wholesalers.   Although  wholesale  employment  is  also  very  low  in 
Athol  and  Gardner,  one  bright  spot  has  been  the  rapid  growth  in 
wholesale  trade  employment  (130  new  jobs)  in  Gardner  between  the 
third  quarter  of  1984  and  the  third  quarter  of  1985. 

In  terms  of  job  growth,  the  miscellaneous  service  industry 
is  clearly  the  most  important.  Of  the  total  employment  growth  in 
the  service  producing  sector  between  1978  and  1984,  76%  was  in 
miscellaneous  services.  This  sub-sector  accounted  for  over  30%  of 
total  employment  in  Greenfild  (as  compared  to  only  23%  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  19%  in  the  U.S. ) .   Again,  it  is  the  dominance  of 
this  sector  in  Greenfield  that  skews  regional  figures.   Employ- 
ment in  miscellaneous  services  is  only  14  %  of  employment  in 
Athol  and  19%  in  Gardner. 
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When  one  analyzes  the  composition  of  miscellaneous  services, 
it  becomes  clear  that  the  overwhelming  growth  industry  in  the 
service-producing  sector  in  the  Northern  Tier  over  the  past  6 
years  has  been  in  human  services  -  health  care  ,  education,  and 
social  services.  In  contrast,  services  to  consumers  and 
businesses,  what  have  usually  been  thought  of  in  discussions  of 
growth  in  the  service  sector,  accounted  for  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  total  growth. 

Each  of  the  sub-regions  in  the  Northern  Tier  have  substan- 
tial employment  in  human  services,  particularly  in  health  care. 
In  1984,  health  service  represented  8%  of  all  jobs  in  Athol,  11% 
in  Gardner,  and  11%  in  Greenfield.  In  comparison,  9%  of  the  jobs 
in  the  state  and  6%  in  the  U. S.  are  in  health  care.   As  another 
indication  of  its  importance,  Athol  Hospital  is  the  second 
largest  employer  in  that  region.   Recognizing  the  importance  of 
human  services  in  the  economy,  the  Athol-Orange  Health  and  Human 
Service  Coalition  surveyed  providers  in  their  community.   The 
Coalition  found  that  the  15  agencies  which  responded  (of  28) 
employed  over  500  people,  had  a  payroll  of  over  $  7  million  and 
budgets  of  nearly  $  14  million. 

Recently,  health  care  has  been  a  significant  source  of  new 
job3  in  the  Northern  Tier.   Between  1978  and  1984,  there  were  766 
new  health  care  jobs  in  the  Northern  Tier,  making  it  second  only 
to  retail  trade  (with  816)  in  the  number  of  new  jobs.   The  impor- 
tance of  new  health  care  jobs  in  service  sector  growth  was 
strongest  in  Athol,  where  health  care  jobs  accounted  for  about 
90%  of  the  employment  increases  in  the  service-producing  sector. 
Growth  in  health  care  was  also  an  important  component  of  service 
sector  growth  in  the  Gardner  sub-region. 

Retail  trade  also  has  been  an  area  of  growth  for  the  region 
as  a  whole.   In  1980,  retail  trade  accounted  for  about  15%  of  the 
jobs  in  the  Northern  Tier,  compared  to  17%  in  Massachusetts  and 
16%  in  the  U. S.   By  1984,  employment  in  this  industry  has  grown 
substantially.   With  18%  of  total  employment  in  retail  trade,  the 
Northern  Tier  now  equals  the  state  and  exceeds  the  U. S.   In  terms 
of  the  composition  of  wages  in  the  area,  the  relative  growth  also 
has  been  substantial.   In  the  Northern  Tier,  retail  wages  have 
grown  from  about  9%  of  total  wages  in  1980  to  11%  in  1984.   In 
Greenfield,  the  figure  was  up  to  14%.   In  comparison,  in  both 
Massachusetts  and  the  U. S. ,  the  percentage  of  total  earnings  in 
retail  trade  has  remained  flat  at  10%. 

The  recent  rate  of  job  growth  in  the  retail  sector  has  been 
particularly  strong  in  the  Gardner  sub-region.   Retail  employment 
as  a  share  of  the  total  rose  from  12%  in  1980  to  17%  in  1984. 
Although  retail  employment  has  been  particularly  weak  in  Athol, 
the  new  retail  activity  planned  for  that  area   will  probably  lead 
to  a  rapid  increase  in  employment  over  the  next  few  years. 
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Employment  in  tourism-related  industries,  although  difficult 
to  accurately  measure,  has  also  been  an  important  part  of  the 
Northern  Tier's  service-producing  sector.   Tour ist -  related  • — 
businesses  include  eating  and  drinking  places,  lodging,  amusement 
and  recreation,  and  air  and  bus  transportation.   Tourist -related 
employment  in  the  Northern  Tier  was  estimated  to  be  as  high  as 
6,000  jobs,  using  a  common  method  for  estimation..   Although  this 
figure  is  likely  to  be  an  overestimat ion,  it  does  indicate  the 
potential  of  this  industry  for  providing  jobs. 


2.3.2  Th«  Implication*  for  th»  Northern  Jimr    Economy 

Many  people  have  continued  to  hope  that  gams  in  service- 
producing  jobs  can  fully  replace  manufacturing  jobs.   Even  if 
gains  offset  losses,  this  is  a  false  hope  for  three  reasons. 
First,  nationally  and  in  the  Northern  Tier,  most  service- 
producing  iobs  are  not  involved  in  bringing  new  income  into  the 
economic  region,  but  rather  in  moving  money  around  the  region. 
They  are  in  the  "sheltered  sector',  i.e.  sheltered  from  outside 
competition.   The  "traded  sector, •  those  businesses  vhich  provide 
goods  and  services  to  customers  outside  the  region,  serves  as  the 
engine  of  any  economy.   Most  service-producing  jobs  are  dependent 
on  jobs  in  the  traded  sector,  not  replacements  for  them. 

Although  it  is  generally  true  that  service  sector  jobs  are 
in  the  "sheltered"  sector,  there  were  a  number  of  examples  of 
service  companies  in  the  Northern  Tier  that  exported  their  ser- 
vices throughout  the  country.   Service-producing  businesses  which 
bring  new  income  into  the  region  include  tourist -related  ser- 
vices, the  railroad  yards,  Phoenix  Mutual  Insurance,  and  a  number 
of  private  schools.   Most  of  these  activities  are  located  in  the 
Greenfield  area. 


The  second  problem  with  reliance  on  growth  in  the  service- 
producing  sector  is  that  most  service  iobs  pay  significantly  less 
than  manufacturing  iobs.   In  1984,  the  average  manufacturing  job 
crthern  Tier  paid  over  S20, 000.   On  the  other  hand,  the 
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S13, 00, 
paid  $15 
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retail  job  paid  S3, 000,  the  average  education  job  paid 
and  the  average  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  jc: 
, 000.   Jobs  in  tourism-related  industries  in  the  Northern 
g.  ,  hotels,  restaurants,  museums)  pay  ar.  average  annual 
S7, 200,  or  48X  of  the  regional  average  vage  for  all  jobs. 
ison  of  the  average  pay  for  skilled  anc  ur.sKiiled  labcr 
ce  sector  respondents  to  the  business  survey  confirms 
y  of  the  jobs  in  this  sector  are  not  of  the  guality  found 
acturing. 


However,  not  all  service-producing  sector  jobs  pay  poorly- - 
jobs  that  are  in  transportation,  utilities,  and  communication, 
and  wholesale  trade  pay  well,  even  above  many  -  =  .-.  -f  acturing  in- 
dustries.  Unfortunately,  these  industries  provide  very  few 
the  service  sector  employment  opportunities  in  the  area. 
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In  addition,  many  service  sector  jobs  provide  important 
employment  opportunities  to  certain  population  groups.   As  an  ex- 
ample. Phoenix  Mutual  provides  critical  employment  options  to 
women  in  the  Greenfield  area.   Service  sector  jobs  are  often  a 
means  for  people  with  little  work  history  or  formal  training  to 
enter  the  workforce. 

The  third  reason  not  to  place  high  hopes  on  the  service  sec- 
tor, is  that  the  industries  that  have  provided  new  jobs  in  the 
Northern  Tier  are  likely  to  stagnate  or  decline  in  the  future. 
All  of  the  private  schools  responding  to  the  business  survey  in- 
dicated that  they  expect  to  face  declining  demand  in  future 
years.   A  recent  analysis  of  the  health  care  sector  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Mature  Industries  Research  Group  concluded  that  there 
will  be  dramatic  change  in  the  health  care  industry  in  the  state 
due  to  cost -con t a i nment  pressure  and  increased  competition.   The 
rate  of  growth  for  the  industry  is  likely  to  decline,  and  actual 
employment  is  likely  to  fall  in  certain  parts  of  the  industry, 
particularly  hospitals.   Nationally,  industry  analysts  have 
projected  a  decline  in  hospital  employment  of  between  15%  and 
207..   Growth  areas  in  health  care  will  be  HMOs,  home  health  care, 
and  outpatient  and  extended  care. 

In  spite  of  these  limitations  on  the  development  of  the 
service-producing  sectors,  there  remains  some  opportunities  for 
growth : 

o  Tourism  definitely  has  strong  growth  potential.   Existing 
resources  for  tourism  expansion  are  substantial.   Through 
the  Northern  Tier  project,  the  region  has  been  developing  a 
sophisticated  tourism  strategy.   The  development  of  the 
Heritage  Park  in  Gardner  could  potentially  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  in  that  region.   Further,  the  abundance  of 
natural  resources  and  recreational  amenities  make  the  area 
an  attractive  destination.   The  challenge  in  the  develop- 
ment of  tourism  will  be  to  maximize  the  benefits  of  this 
industry  for  current  residents  through  local  ownership  and 
the  creation  of  stable  jobs.   For  example,  small, locally 
owned  lodging  places  and  restaurants  would  be  preferable  to 
attracting  large,  chain  establishments. 

o  An  increase  in  back  office  operations  for  finance  and  in- 
surance companies  is  certainly  a  possibility.  The  challenge 
will  be  to  develop  the  communications  infrastructure  that 
could  make  the  area  an  attractive  location  for  such  ac- 
tivity. 

o  As  the  Athol  and  Gardner  areas  become  further  integrated 
with  cities  to  the  east,  the  possibilities  for  new  traded 
servi ce -producing  jobs,  such  as  in  wholesale  trade,  in- 
creases.  Furthermore  as  higher -income  individuals  im- 
migrate, more  retail  jobs  will  appear.   The  locational  ad- 
vantages of  the  Greenfield  area  also  should  make  it  an  at- 
tractive location  for  wholesale  trade  activity. 
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Although  the  jobs  in  most  of  these  growth  ai  oats  are  unlikely 
to  substitute  for  the  quality  of  jobs  in  the  manufacturing  sec- 
tor, service  and  retail  businesses  can  play  a  number  of  key  roles 
in  the  development  process.   First,  the  sheltered  sector  firms 
have  a  major  influence  on  the  Northern  Tier's  quality  of  life, 
which  in  turn  can  stimulate  the  attraction  of  traded  sector 
entrepreneurs  to  the  region.   Second,  broadening  the  Northern 
Tier's  entrepreneurial  base  increases  the  possibility  that  new, 
job-creating  traded  sector  firms  will  be  developed  indigenously. 
Finally,  service  sector  firms  are  an  important  means  by  which  the 
economically  disadvantaged  can  potentially  share  in  development. 
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TABLE  2.2 


PERCENTAGE  CHANGE  IN  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT 


1970-1985 


3rd  quarter,  1984 
1970-1973   1973-1975   1975-1980   1980-1983   1983-1984   3rd  quarter,  1985 


Athol  (6.7%) 

Gardner  3. 6 

Greenfield  7.8 

Northern  Tier  1.4 

Massachusetts  (2.1) 

U.S.  4.1 


(15.2X) 

14.  ax 

(24.6*/.) 

(3.4%) 

(11.9) 

10.0 

(17.6) 

(2.1) 

(4.2) 

5.2 

(18.3) 

5.7 

(10.7) 

9.9 

(19.8) 

(0.2) 

(9.0) 

17.1 

(7.8) 

6.  3 

(9.1) 

10.7 

(9.1) 

5.3 

(11.3) 

(9.9) 

(11.3) 

(10.7) 

(3.3) 

(1.8) 


Source:   Massachusetts  Department  of  Employment  Security,  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

Note:   The  last  column  compares  change  in  third  quarter  averages.   For  Northern  Tier, 
third  quarter  comparisons  are  for  nev  labor  market  area  definitions. 

Each  figure  describes  the  percentage  rise  or  decline  in  employment  between 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  period. 
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FIGURE    2.1 


INDEX  OF  WAGE  a  SAL.  EHPLOYHEM1  (1979=100) 
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FIGURE  2.3 


INDEX  OF  POPULATION  CHANGE:    1960-1985 
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INDEX  OF  POPULATION  CHANGE:    1960-1985 
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PER  CAP  lift  INCOME  AS  X  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
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FIGURE  2.5 


REAL  PER  CAPUA  INCOME  (1S8S  S) 
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FIGURE   2.6 


NORTHERN  HER  UNEHPLOYtlENT  RATES:    1975-35 
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UNEtlPLOYflENT  RATES:    1975-85 
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Source:  Massachusetts  Department 
Of  Employment  Security 


TABLE  2.3 

ESTIMATES  OF  PERCENTAGE  CHANGE  IN  LABOR  FORCE  AND 

EMPLOYMENT  BETWEEN  1980  AND  1985 


X  Change 

in 

X  Change  in 

Labor 

Force 

Employment 

(9*/.) 

(12X) 

(11) 

(8) 

(1) 

0 

(6) 

(5) 

7 

9 

8 

8 

Athol 

Gardner 

Greenfield 

Northern  Tier 

Massachusetts 

U.S. 


Source:   Massachusetts  Department  of  Employment 
Security  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Figures  are  by  place  of  residence. 
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TABLE  2.4 


CHANGE  IN  LABOR  FORCE  AND  EMPLOYMENT 


1980-1985 


Athol 


Gardner 


Greenfield 


Northern  Tier 


1980-1983 


Change  in: 

Labor  Force 

(334) 

Employment 

(1, 123) 

Unemployed 

789 

(920) 


(1,588) 


668 


(302) 


(822) 


520 


(1,556) 

(3,533) 

1,977 


1983-1985 


Change  in  : 
Labor  Force 
Employment 
Unemployed 


(562) 


60 


(622) 


(1,366) 


(53) 


(1,313) 


69 


725 


(653) 


Note:   Figures  in  parentheses  are  negative. 

Source:   Massachusetts  Department  of  Employment  Security 


(1,859) 
732 
(2,588) 
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TABLE  2.5 


NORTHERN  TIER:  AVERAGE  WAGES  BY  SECTOR 

1984 


ATHOL 


GARDNER      GREENFIELD 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MANUFACTURING 


$19,980 


$19, 926      $20,  360 


$22, 580 


TRANSPORTATION, 
COMMUNICATIONS, 
UTILITIES 


WHOLESALE 


RETAIL 


$14,465 
$25, 152 
$  8,044 


$16, 131       $25, 227 


$15,637      $18,496 


$  8,  198       $  9,  S15 


$22, 580 


$23,748 


$10, 155 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
REAL  ESTATE 


$14,961 


$15,808      $14,600 


$21, 422 


SERVICES 


ALL 


$10, 100 
$15,513 


$11,075      $11,834 


$15,566      $14,432 


$ib, 436 


$18,418 
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TABLE  2.7 


COMPOSITION  OF  THE  NORTHERN  TIER  MANUFACTURING  SECTOR 


1970 


1980 


1984 


X  of  Jobs 

#  of  Jobs 

X  of  Jobs 

#  oi    Jobs 

X  of  Jobs 

#  of  Jooe 

Netalvorking 

Machinery 

21.6% 

3,331 

27.  5X 

4,233 

18.  7X 

2,299 

Furniture 

20.  6X 

3,183 

14.  2X 

2,184 

14.  3X 

1,721 

Fabricated 

Metal 

9.  OX 

1,384 

13.  IX 

2,019 

11.  5% 

1,418 

Office, 

Computing, 

Accounting 

Machinery 

6.6X 

1,021 

11.  7% 

1,799 

13.  6X 

1,673 

Paper  Products 

11.  IX 

1,713 

8.9X 

1,367 

10.  9X 

1,340 

Miscellaneous 

Manufacturing 

5.  OX 

777 

5.  2X 

804 

4.  2X 

517 

Textiles 

5.6X 

904 

2.  9X 

444 

3.8X 

473 

Lumber  and 

Wood 

3.3X 

513 

2.  2% 

334 

3.  IX 

376 

Printing/ 

Publishing 

2.  3X 

357 

2.8X 

43J 

4.3X 

530 

Plastics 

1.4X 

216 

2.  5X 

379 

4.8% 

58a 

Primary 

Metals 

.7% 

110 

1.9X 

294 

1.8'/. 

227 

Food  Products 

1.5 

239 

1.7X 

264 

2.4X 

290 

Source:   Massachusetts  Department  of  Employment  Security 
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TABLE  2.8 


MASSACHUSETTS  AVERAGE  HOURLY  WAGE  OF  PRODUCTION  WORKERS 


Average  Hourly  Wage 


INDEX  1980=100 


1980   1983   3/ 1986* 


1980    1983   3/1986* 


Lumber,  Wood,  Furniture   $5.39  $6.39   $6.66 


100 


119 


124 


Food  Processing 


6.  69   7.  97 


9.41 


100 


119 


141 


Metalvorking  Machinery    7.52   9.04   10.80 


100 


120 


144 


Fabricated  Hetals 


6.  89   8.  62 


9.53 


100 


125 


138 


Plastics 


5.  47   6.  56 


7.42 


100 


120 


136 


Printing 


7.31    8.41    9.20 


100 


115 


126 


All  Manufacturing 


6.51   8.01 


9.04 


100 


123 


139 


•March  1986 

Source:   U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Employment  Security 
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TABLE  2.9 


METALWORKING  MACHINERY  INDUSTRY: 


IMPORTANCE  TO  ATHOL  AND  GREENFIELD  ECONOMICS 


X  of  Manufacturing  Wages    '/.  of  Total  Wages 


1975    1980    1984 


1975    1980    1984 


Athol 
Greenfield 


61 X    63X 


48X 


29X    37. 4X   23*/. 


43X     47 X     28X 


12.  3X   15X     7X 


X  of  TotaJ  Private 
and  Non-Profit 
X  of  Manufacturing  Jobs    Employment 


Athol 
Greenfield 


56X    59X 


47'/. 


34X     37X    25X 


26X    36X     20X 


9X     11X 


5X 


Source:   Massachusetts  Department  of  Employment  Security 
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TABLE  2.  10 


1978  -  1984 


SERVICE  PRODUCING  INDUSTRIES: 


JOB  GAINS 


Athol 


Gardner 


Greenfield 


Northern  Tier 


Transportation, 
Communications, 


Utilities 

48 

(39) 

22 

31 

Wholesale  Trade 

(188) 

43 

8 

(137) 

Retail  Trade 

(13) 

351 

478 

816 

Finance,  Insurance 

Real  Estate 

10 

32 

(72) 

(30) 

Services 

260 

500 

1, 

434 

2,194 

Total  Service  Producing 

117 

887 

1, 

870 

2,874 

Total  Private/Non-Profit 

Employment 

(696) 

(102) 

li 

540 

652 

Source:   Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security 
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Source:  Massachusetts  Department  of  Employment  Security 
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TABLE  2.11 


SERVICE  SECTOR  EMPLOYMENT  GROWTH:  1978-1983 


NUMBER  OF  JOBS  GAINED  OR  LOST 


Hotels  and  Lodging 


Personal  Services 


Business  Services 


Health  Services 


Educational  Services 


Social  Services 


Athol 

Gardner 

Greenfield 

Northern  Tier 

22 

13 

94 

129 

21 

1 

(30) 

(8) 

14 

71 

255 

340 

92 

280 

394 

766 

101 

36 

275 

412 

31 

(78) 

335 

288 

Total  Employment  Growth 


260 


500 


1,434 


2,194 


Pecentage  of  Increase  in  Service  Jobs  by  Region 


Athol: 

11.  8X 

Gardner : 

22.  8% 

Greenfield: 

65% 

Source:   Department  of  Employment  Security 
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CHAPTER  THREE i   THE  NATURAL  RESOURCE  INDUSTRIES 


3.  1  I  nircslMG*  iQfi 

As  a  primarily  rural  region,  the  Northern  Tier  economy  has 
strong  economic  ties  to  its  natural  resource  base.   A  significant 
number  of  people  make  their  living  directly  from  growing  food  and 
wood.   In  1980,  over  1300  Northern  Tier  residents  listed  their 
occupation  as  being  in  agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries,  up 
from  800  in  1970.   Nearly  70%  of  the  region's  residents  in  these 
occupations  lived  in  the  Greenfield  area.   (An  appendix  table  in 
this  report  says  that  the  state  Department  of  Employment  Security 
counted  only  260  Northern  Tier  jobs  in  this  field,  but  that  is 
because  DES  counts  only  jobs  covered  by  unemployment  insurance. ) 

In  some  Whys,  the  Census  numbers  underplay  the  importance  to 
the  Northern  Tier  of  growing  food  and  wood.   Both  forestry  and 
agriculture  generate  substantial  "of f -the-books"  income  for  resi- 
dents of  the  region.   During  serious  downturns  in  the  economy, 
many  people  can  supplement  their  incomes  through  agriculture  and 
forestry-related  activities.   From  individuals  who  reduce  their 
cost  of  living  by  cutting  their  own  wood  to  heat  their  house  and 
growing  their  own  food,  to  others  who  sell  vegetables  and  wood  to 
supplement  their  incomes,  much  of  the  economic  value  of  the  natu- 
ral resource-based  industries  is  part  of  the  "informal  economy". 

Of  course,  the  growing  of  food  and  wood  represents  only  one 
aspect  of  the  Northern  Tier's  natural  resource-based  industries. 
Over  30%  of  regional  manufacturing  employment  is  in  wood-related 
industries  such  as  logging,  sawmills,  paper  and  furniture.   The 
agricultural  resource  base  supports  a  number  of  additional  ac- 
tivities in  food  processing,  marketing  and  distribution.    Over- 
all, the  Northern  Tier's  rich  natural  resource  base  continues  to 
help  shape  the  character  and  identity  of  the  region. 

The  further  development  of  the  natural  resource  base  can 
have  a  profound  impact  on  the  Northern  Tier  economy  through 
creating  new  opportunities  for  enterprise  development  and 
maintaining  employment  opportunities  and  quality  of  life  for 
longtime  residents.   Essentially,  the  economic  development  poten- 
tial of  the  natural  resource-based  industries  depends  upon  build- 
ing new  and  strengthening  existing  value-added  linkages  in  the 
economy.   Strong  natural  resource-based  industry  linkages  can 
help  tie  the  region  together  economically.   To  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  at  present,  forests  harvested  in  the  western  part  of 
the  region  could  be  processed  and  sold  as  wood  for  the  many  wood- 
related  manufacturers  in  Athol  and  Gardner.   Produce  grown 
throughout  the  region  could  be  processed  locally  into  innovative 
food  products  for  sale  throughout  the  U.S.   Finally,  the  ma- 
chinery that  is  needed  for  the  processing  and  packaging  of  food 
and  wood  products  could  be  built  by  the  skilled  labor  from  the 
metalworking  industry. 
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As  part  of  the  broader  economic  challenge  lacing  the  entire 
Northern  Tier,  the  natural  resource-based  industries  need  to  join 
together  to  put  forward  a  new  model  of  rural  economic  develop 
ment.   The  Northern  Tier  is  undergoing  a  profound  transformation. 
The  region's  traditional  manufacturing  economic  base  continues  to 
disappear  and  housing  prices  skyrocket  as  workers  from  Spring- 
field, Interstate  495  and  Route  128  suburbanize  the  region. 
While  the  state  has  attempted  to  relieve  the  development  pressure 
on  forest  and  farmland  through  Chapter  61  tax  relief  and  assist- 
ing local  government  purchase  of  development  rights,  the  basic 
rural  economic  strategy  has  been  one  of  preservation,  not  devel- 
opment.  However,  any  rural  economic  development  model  must  have 
the  development  of  natural  resource-based  industries  as  its  core. 
The  region  and  industry  need  productive,  profitable  economic  ac- 
tivity not  only  to  compete  with  the  pressures  of  suburbanization 
and  real  estate  development,  but  to  enable  lifelong  residents  to 
maintain  a  reasonable   standard  of  living. 

Given  the  current  and  potential  importance  of  natural 
resource-based  industries  in  the  Northern  Tier,  we  examined  in 
some  detail  the  Northern  Tier's  food-related  and  wood  products 
industries. 


3.2  Food-R»lat«d  Industrie* 

3. 2. 1  Ovsrvivw  of  Northern  Timr   Industry 

The  food-related  industries  in  the  Northern  Tier  include 
traditional  and  alternative  agriculture;  companies  in  the  food 
products  industry;  agricultural  biotechnology  companies;  and  com- 
panies in  the  food  processing  machinery  and  packaging  industries. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  the  total  number  of  jobs  in 
these  related  industries.   In  1984,  the  state  reported  only  260 
jobs  in  agriculture  and  forestry  and  290  jobs  in  food  processing. 
As  discussed  earlier,  these  numbers  are  a  low  estimate  of  the  im- 
portance of  agriculturally-related  products.   Though  data  on  the 
value  of  the  produce  sold  by  the  region  are  scarce,  one  source 
estimates  that  the  retail  value  of  the  produce  grown  in  Franklin 
County  is  between  $9  million  and  $12  million  a  year. 

Despite  the  fact  that  rural  economies  in  most  parts  of  the 
U.S.  have  been  badly  hurt  by  the  current  conditions  of  the 
agricultural  sector,  Massachusetts  and  New  England  farms  have 
been  meeting  with  a  fair  amount  of  success.   In  fact,  the  number 
of  farms  in  the  New  England  region  actually  have  been  increasing. 
The  success  of  New  England  farms  is  largely  tied  to  their  low 
debt  service,  their  involvement  in  product  diversification,  and 
their  marketing  techniques,  which  are  primarily  oriented  towards 
direct  sales  to  consumers.  As  one  indication  of    the  sector's 
health,  the  Springfield  Farm  Credit  Bank  is  the  healthiest  finan- 
cial institution  in  the  U.S.  Farm  Credit  System. 
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Agriculture  in  the  Northern  Tier  is  primarily  composed  of 
orchards,  dairy  farms,  maple  sugar  producers  and  vegetable  far- 
mers.  The  Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture  in  the  state 
estimates  that  there  are  about  834  agricultural  activities  in  the 
area  (including  horticulture,  a  large  part  of  agriculture  in  the 
region).  There  are  at  least  6  apple  orchards  in  Franklin  County 
alone. 

Efforts  in  "alternative  agriculture, "  such  as  natural 
hydroponic  farming,  also  have  proved  successful  in  the  region. 
The  Northern  Tier's  attractiveness  as  a  site  for  new  forms  of 
agricultural  production  is  illustrated  by  the  recent  interest  of 
a  European  company  in  producing  hydroponically-grown  Belgian 
Endives  in  the  Greenfield  area. 

The  rural  nature  of  the  region  and  its  quality  of  life  also 
has  attracted  a  number  of  companies  in  the  food  products  indus- 
try, particularly  in  the  Greenfield  area.   This  industry  is 
potentially  critical  in  providing  added  value  to  locally-grown 
agricultural  produce.   A  good  example  of  such  local  linkage  is 
Oxford  Pickle,  which  purchases  70%  of  the  cucumbers  it  needs  from 
local  farmers. 

The  food  product  companies  in  the  Northern  Tier  are  focussed 
mainly  in  the  natural  and  specialty  food  markets.   These  com- 
panies range  from  Tomsum  Foods,  the  largest  non-oriental  tofu 
producer  in  the  world,  to  small  cottage  industries  located  in 
people's  homes.   Food-related  products  manufactured  in  the  region 
include  pickles  by  Oxford  Pickles,  natural  bakery  items  by  Bald- 
win Hill  Bakery,  Tempeh  hot  dogs  by  Tempeh  Works,  Jofu,  a  yogurt 
like  product  made  by  Tomsum,  natural  snack  foods  and  granola  by 
Energy  Food  Factory,  flavored  bean  sprouts  by  a  local  hydroponic 
farmer,  kefir  and  eggnog  by  the  New  England  Country  Dairy,  Bart's 
ice  cream,  goat  cheese  at  Westf ield  Farm  in  Hubbardston,  Gouda 
cheese  from  Smith's  Country  Cheese  in  Winchendon,  and  apple  cider 
from  a  number  of  cider  mills  throughout  the  Northern  Tier. 

Although  food-related  products  account  for  only  about  300 
jobs  in  the  Northern  Tier,  increased  growth  is  expected.   Most  of 
the  companies  interviewed  are  involved  in  producing  new  products 
and  so  are  forecasting  rapid  growth.   Energy  Food  Factory,  which 
is  interested  in  expanding  in  the  Greenfield  Industrial  Park,  has 
developed  an  innovative  new  snack  food  which  has  already  received 
a  lot  of  interest  from  supermarkets.   New  start-up  firms  also  are 
being  proposed,  the  most  well-known  being  Earth's  Best,  a  natural 
baby  food  company.   The  job  numbers  also  do  not  account  for  the 
small  home-based,  food-related  products  being  developed 
throughout  the  region. 

The  third  agriculturally-related  industry  developing  in  the 
region  is  biotechnology.  The  best  known  biotechnology  company  in 
the  region  is  Nourse  Farms,  which  is  on  the  cutting  edge  of  plant 
tissue  technology.   This  company  has  produced  a  new  strain  of 
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strawberry  plants.   In  response  to  the  problems  in  asparagus  pro- 
duction in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  it  currently  is  working 
on  a  strain  of  asparagus  which  would  be  more  disease  resistant. 
Ultimate  Conception,  an  agriculturally-oriented  biotechnology 
company  involved  in  animal  embryo  transfers,  is  moving  to  the 
Greenfield  area. 

Finally,  there  are  a  number  of  companies  in  the  Northern 
Tier  that  are  involved  in  food  processing  technology  and  packag- 
ing equipment.  These  companies  range  from  a  plastics  company  that 
manufactures  food  containers  to  Kontro,  an  Athol-based  company 
that  develops  machinery  for  the  food  processing  industry. 


3.2.2  Economic  Development  Potential  of  Food-Related 
Industry 

Current  trends  in  the  U. S.  food  products  industry  and  a 
solid  base  in  the  Northern  Tier  make  the  further  development  of 
this  industry  a  good  target  for  economic  development.   Specific 
targets  for  development  include: 

1.  organically-grown  and  specialty  produce 

2.  specialty  food  products 

3.  agriculturally -oriented  biotechnology 

4.  innovative  food  packaging  companies 

5.  food  processing  machinery  companies 

The  first  major  trend  affecting  the  food  industry  is 
changing  consumer  buying  habits  and  demographic  trends.   The  in- 
creased number  of  working  women  and  single  family  households,  the 
increase  in  the  elderly  population,  and  the  maturing  of  the  baby 
boom  generation  are  having  a  profound  impact  on  food  buying 
habits.   These  changes  are  already  evident  in  changing  consumer 
tastes.   Analysts  of  the  food  industry  consistently  note  that  the 
major  changes  in  consumer  tastes  are  greater  demands  for  con- 
venience foods,  health  foods, and  ethnic  foods.   A  recent  newslet- 
ter of  the  food  industry  emphasizes  the  importance  of  diet  and 
health  as  the  new  factors  for  consumers  making  food  choices.   The 
other  major  trend  in  consumer  behavior  is  the  rapid  rise  in 
eating  outside  of  the  home.   The  result  is  the  food  service 
market--made  up  of  restaurants,  lodging  places,  and 
institutions  —  is  growing  rapidly.   One  market  analysis  estimated 
sales  at  about  $182  billion. 

With  the  new  interest  in  health  and  freshness  and  the  matur- 
ing of  the  baby  boom  generation,  there  has  been  significant  ex- 
pansion in  the  "specialty  food"  industry.   Specialty  foods  were 
defined  in  a  recent  article  as  "premium  products  with  an  emphasis 
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on  high  quality  ingredients,  outstanding  taste  and  packaging" 
(Venture.  April  1986).   Companies  producing  these  goods  generally 
manufacture  in  small  batches  and  are  able  to  sell  at  premium 
prices. 

Until  very  recently,  these  products  were  sold  primarily  in 
gourmet  food  shops.   However,  with  increased  demand  all  major  su- 
permarket chains  now  shelf  specialty  food  products.   The  industry 
sold  only  about  $2  billion  in  1980,  but  now  has  a  market 
estimated  at  $3. 5  billion.   A  recent  study  by  Frost  and  Sullivan 
estimated  that  the  industry  will  experience  a  20%  annual  growth 
rate. 

The  second  trend  that  is  affecting  the  food  products  indus- 
try is  rapid  technological  changes  in  the  food  manufacturing 
process.   The  most  dramatic  changes  are  in  food  packaging,  with 
much  of  the  innovation  in  the  industry  aimed  at  extending  the 
shelf  life  of  fresh  foods.   Major  companies  in  the  food  industry 
have  switched  to  packaging  with  plastics.   It  is  expected  that 
plastics  will  soon  become  the  second  most  popular  packaging 
material,  supplanting  glass  (Food  Engineering,  August,  1984). 
Polymer  research  aimed  at  addressing  some  of  the  remaining  prob- 
lems in  plastic  packaging  is  occurring  in  many  of  the  major  food 
companies.   Aseptic  packaging  in  particular  is  growing  from  a 
base  of  zero  in  1981  to  a  projected  market  of  $6  billion  in  1990. 
Other  trends  in  process  technology  are  in  the  area  of  food  ir- 
radiation, computer-based  automation,  and  inspection  systems. 

Finally,  new  food  products  are  being  developed  that  are  pro- 
duced through  biotechnology  technigues.   Plant  biotechnology  in- 
volves the  use  of  biological  processes  to  improve  the  taste,  tex- 
ture, disease  resistance,  and  handling  of  agricultural  products. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  75  companies  in  this  emerg- 
ing field.   The  most  well-known  new  product  to  come  out  of  this 
emerging  industry  is  "VegiSnax"  a  packaged  celery  stick  which  is 
crisper,  brighter  and  free  of  tough  strings.   As  another  product 
example,  biotechnology  is  being  used  to  improve  cheesemaking 
through  genetically-produced  rennin  enzymes. 

Forecasts  on  the  size  of  the  worldwide  market  for 
biotechnology-related  agricultural  and  food  processing  products 
and  supplies  range  from  $430  million  in  1990  to  $100  billion  in 
the  year  2000  (Prepared  Foods,  January,  1986).   One  study 
predicts  the  sale  of  food  prepared  through  biotechnology  to  reach 
$94  million  in  1989,  while  another  study  projects  sales  of  $11 
billion  by  the  year  2000.   It  is  estimated  that  seed  produced 
through  manipulating  plant  cells  in  tissue  culture  will  be  a  $190 
billion  industry  in  1990  (High  Technology.  May,  1986). 

The  Northern  Tier  is  well  positioned  to  take  advantage  of 
many  of  these  trends  in  the  food  products  industry.  The  region's 
most  important  resource  in  this  region  is  the  Food  Science  De- 
partment at  the  University  of  Massachusetts.   This  department. 
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one  of  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  is  actively  engaged 
in  a  wide  range  of  research  activities  related  to  new  food  pro- 
ducts and  new  processing  and  packaging  technologies.   Activities 
of  the  faculty  include  research  in  ultrasonic  pasteurization 
techniques  for  sanitation  and  cleaning,  immobilized  enzyme  re- 
search useful  in  cheese-making  technology,  the  development  of 
fat-free  potato  chips  and  hot  dogs  made  from  fish,  the  quick 
cooling  of  pouched  foods,  and  machine  design  for  food  production. 
The  department  also  has  a  pilot  food  processing  plant  which  is 
open  to  local  companies  for  testing  and  evaluation. 

The  potential  of  the  University  in  the  development  of  in- 
novative food-related  products  could  increase  in  the  future.  The 
department  is  currently  considering  developing  a  "Food  Science 
and  Technology  Center"  which  could  provide  technical  advice  to 
small  companies  in  the  food  industry,  provide  facilities  for  re- 
search and  development  activities,  and  carry  out  research  and  de- 
velopment activities.  In  addition,  the  University  is  proposing 
another  center  to  focus  on  agriculturally  related  biotechnology. 

In  addition  to  the  presence  of  the  University,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  reasons  for  a  development  strategy  to  target  the 
specialty  food  industry,  the  technological  advances  in  processing 
and  packaging,  and  the  growing  biotechnology  industry  in  the 
Northern  Tier: 

o  The  Greenfield  area  already  contains  a  number  of  innova- 
tive companies  in  the  specialty  food  market  and  biotechnol- 
ogy market  that  could  benefit  from  trends  in  the  industry. 
To  a  large  extent  the  human  capital  base  needed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities  is  already  present. 

o  The  Northern  Tier's  proximity  to  the  Boston  market,  which 
exemplifies  many  of  the  changing  tastes  in  consumer  spend- 
ing and  demographic  shifts  has  never  been  fully  exploited. 
Bildner  and  Sons,  one  of  the  leading  companies  in  the 
retailing  of  specialty  foods,  and  Bread  and  Circus,  another 
specialty  retailer  with  stores  throughout  Massachusetts, 
provide  a  ready  market  for  new  products.   The  new  interest 
in  regional  foods  among  restaurants  in  Boston  also  could 
open  up  new  markets  for  local  farmers. 

o  The  quality  of  life  in  the  region  is  important  in  attract- 
ing the  type  of  entrepreneurs  involved  in  this  industry  and 
in  creating  a  positive  "image"  for  marketing  local 
products.   A  number  of  the  existing  specialty  food  com- 
panies noted  that  they  were  in  the  region  because  of  its 
quality  of  life. 
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o  The  new  efforts  to  promote  the  region's  tourist  industry 
could  open  up  new  markets  for  specialty  food  producers. 
With  increased  exposure,  particularly  from  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state,  the  image  of  the  region  as  a  producer  of 
quality  food  products  could  be  enhanced.   Farmers  in  the 
area  would  also  benefit  from  an  increased  market  for 
directly  selling  their  produce. 

o  The  region's  expertise  in  the  area  of  plastics  and  spe- 
cialized machinery  could  be  adapted  to  the  food  industry. 
The  proximity  of  the  Polymer  Center  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  the  growing  plastics  industry,  and  the  gen- 
eral availability  of  high  skilled  labor  in  the  machining 
trades  may  open  opportunities  in  the  region  for  getting  in- 
volved in  some  of  the  innovations  in  this  markets.   The 
region's  traditional  strengths  in  developing  specialized 
machinery  also  could  be  used  in  developing  machinery  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  food  products  companies. 

o  The  Whole  Herd  Buyout  Program  sponsored  by  the  U. S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  created  a  number  of  farms  look- 
ing for  new  product  markets  to  enter.   This  program,  which 
purchased  dairy  herds  to  control  the  price  of  milk, 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  about  10*/.  of  the  dairy  farms  in  the 
state  and  19%  of  milk  production  capacity.   The 
availability  of  the  land  and  talents  of  these  farmers 
represents  a  potential  opportunity  in  the  agricultural 
area. 

o  The  state  Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Development  are  actively  promoting 
the  development  of  food-related  industries.   The  Commis- 
sioner of  Food  and  Agriculture  is  very  committed  to  promot- 
ing local  produce  and  products.   His  department  has  linked 
farmers  with  restaurant  owners  and  prepared  brochures  on 
food  products  developed  in  the  state.   The  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Development  has  recently  established  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Fine  Foods  and  Artisanry  Program.   This  program 
jointly  sponsored  with  the  Department  of  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture a  Massachusetts  Fine  Food  Pavilion  at  the  Cuisine  '86 
Culinary  Expo  in  Boston.   In  addition,  the  program  is  de- 
veloping a  Fine  Foods  Association  in  the  state,  expects  to 
produce  a  catalogue  of  quality  products,  and  will  be 
sponsoring  a  Massachusetts  exhibit  at  the  New  York  Gourmet 
Food  and  Wine  show  in  November.   Finally,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Development  has  explored  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  state-sponsored  canning  facility  in  Western 
Massachusetts.  These  new  efforts  could  be  instrumental  in 
providing  the  support  for  a  more  targeted  effort  in  the 
Northern  Tier. 
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3.2.4  Elements  of  Succtss  in  Food  Product  Development 

There  are  two  potential  constraints  to  the  development  of 
food-related  products  in  the  region  that  need  to  be  addressed. 
First,  the  industry  is  extremely  competitive.   There  has  been  a 
dramatic  rise  in  the  number  of  new  products  on  the  nation's  gro- 
cery shelves.   A  1985  article  noted  that  there  were  20  or  more 
new  products  a  week,  double  the  number  of  a  few  years  ago.   A 
more  recent  article  estimated  that  263  new  food  products  and 
brand  extensions  were  introduced  this  May  alone  (New  York  Times, 
June  8,  1986).   The  ability  of  a  retail-oriented  food  products 
company  to  get  shelf  space  basically  determines  whether  or  not 
the  company  succeeds.   As  another  indicator  of  rising  competi- 
tiveness in  the  industry,  the  intensity  of  merger  and  acquisition 
activity  has  risen  significantly  in  the  past  few  years.   Between 
1948  and  1968,  $5  billion  was  spent  on  mergers  in  the  industry. 
In  1984  alone,  just  two  companies  accounted  for  over  $5  billion 
in  mergers,  and  there  were  583  acquisitions  in  the  industry.   The 
increased  size  of  industry  firms  has  boosted  the  level  of  compe- 
tition. 

As  a  result  of  the  competitive  pressures  in  the  industry,  a 
small  manufacturer  will  have  to  develop  innovative  ways  to  get 
its  products  on  the  shelves  or  develop  specialized  niches  that 
the  food  conglomerates  are  unlikely  to  enter.   A  small  food 
manufacturer  recently  noted  in  Food  Engineering,  "With  the  food 
industry  becoming  increasingly  competitive  and  companies  being 
absorbed  by  larger  food  giants,  developing  new  products  and  in- 
novative methods  is  our  way  as  a  small  company  not  only  to  sur- 
vive but  to  compete  effectively  as  well".   Another  specialty  food 
producer  found  that  getting  shelf  space  required  a  "guerilla  ap- 
proach" --the  managers  needed  to  go  directly  to  the  stores  and 
stock  and  restock  their  product. 

It  is  clear  that  creative  marketing  and  "nichemanship"  will 
be  the  key  to  success  in  the  specialty  food  markets  and  in 
agricultural  production.   Innovation  in  the  area  of  packaging 
technology  and  process  technology  may  also  be  able  to  provide 
local  companies  with  the  competitive  edge  they  need  to  survive. 

The  second  major  constraint  in  the  development  of  the  food 
products  industry  is  the  availability  of  financing.   Risk  capital 
will  be  needed  by  start-up  enterprises  and  expansion  capital  by 
existing  companies  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  new  op- 
portunities.  These  capital  needs  may  pose  a  problem  given  the 
nature  of  the  financial  market  in  the  region  and  the  lack  of  a 
state  financing  program  able  to  adequately  meet  the  needs  of 
agriculturally-related  industries.   (See  section  on  financial 
resources  for  more  detail. )   Our  survey  of  local  bankers  found 
little  interest  in  the  food  processing  industry;  a  local  company 
wishing  to  expand  has  recently  been  turned  down  by  three  local 
banks.   Addressing  the  financing  needs  of  food  product  companies 
may  become  critical  to  the  success  of  development  efforts. 
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The  success  of  the  region  in  developing  food-related  enter- 
prises that  are  able  to  survive  and  grow  in  this  competitive  en- 
vironment lies  in  forging  new  relationships  among  businesses  in 
the  agricultural,  food  products  and  process  technology  areas  and 
between  the  University  and  local  businesses.   The  public  sector 
can  play  the  key  role  of  catalyst  in  the  development  of  these  new 
relationships  and  also  provide  resources  needed  to  support  in- 
novative efforts  to  promote  the  region's  industry. 


3-3  Norttrrn Tijpr  Hood Product,* „JtadMS&£X 

The  wood-using  industries  are  a  major  part  of  the  economic 
base  of  the  Northern  Tier.   The  3, 500  Northern  Tier  workers  in 
these  industries  represent  over  30%  of  the  region's  manufacturing 
employment.   For  Massachusetts  as  a  whole,  employment  in  wood- 
related  industries  is  less  than  6%  of  total  manufacturing  employ- 
ment.  The  primary  wood  industry,  comprised  of  landowners,  for- 
esters, loggers  and  sawmills,  harvests  and  processes  timber  for 
use  by  other  industries.   The  secondary  wood  industries  include 
paper  and  allied  products,  which  normally  uses  wood  pulp  as  its 
raw  material,  and  furniture  manufacturing.   The  furniture  indus- 
try relies  upon  wood  which  is  processed  into  standard-sized 
panels  and  blanks,  called  dimension  stock,  to  craft  its  products. 
In  theory,  these  industries  can  be  tied  together  through  the  pos- 
sibility of  creating  strong  regional  value-added  linkages  to 
capture  each  successive  work  opportunity  as  basic  wood  is  proc- 
essed into  a  variety  of  products.   Examining  these  industries  in 
the  Northern  Tier  provides  both  strong  insights  into  historical 
regional  industrial  dynamics  and  the  potential  for  future  econom- 
ic development. 


3.3.1  Primary  Wood  Production 

Massachusetts  and  the  Northern  Tier  are  rich  in  forest 
resources.   Almost  60V.  of  the  state  is  forested  and  95%  of  that 
land  is  commercial  forest.   The  Northern  Tier  is  even  more  heavi- 
ly forested,  with  over  80%  of  the  Gardner  and  Athol  areas  and  70% 
of  the  Greenfield  area  commercial  forest.   Massachusetts  forests 
are  a  rich  mixture   of  two-thirds  hardwoods,  such  as  oak,  maple 
and  beech,  and  one-third  softwoods,  including  pine  and  hemlock. 
The  annual  timber  harvest  in  Massachusetts  is  estimated  at  240 
million  board  feet  ( mbf ) ,  valued  at  $12  million  "on  the  stump"  (a 
term  which  refers  to  money  paid  to  landowners  for  harvested 
timber).   For  comparison,  annual  harvest  in  Vermont,  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire  are  401  mbf,  450  mbf  and  562  mbf,  respectively. 
Accurate  data  are  not  available  on  the  size  of  the  Northern  Tier 
regional  harvest,  but  the  region  is  home  for  almost  25%  of  the 
state's  sawmills  and  20%  of  the  state's  loggers. 
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Massachusetts  has  never  been  the  center  of  the  primary 
forest  products  industry  as  it  has  been  for  other  industries  such 
as  textiles,  machine  and  woodworking  tools,  furniture,  and  paper. 
Hardwoods  do  not  lend  themselves  to  commodity  production  of  lum- 
ber and  pulp  as  does  softwood.   Thus,  the  major  forest  products 
and  paper  companies  like  St.  Regis,  Georgia  Pacific,  and  Weyer- 
hauser  never  came  to  Massachusetts  and  established  the  type  of 
huge  integrated,  continuous  process  facilities  that  exist  in 
Maine,  Wisconsin,  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Southeast.   These 
integrated  operations  are  based  on  plantation-like  growth  of 
softwoods  for  lumber  and  pulp. 

Massachusetts  forests  are  in  the  hands  of  many  small  land- 
owners.  Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  commercial  forest  land  is 
privately  owned  --  over  2. 4  million  acres.   Forest  industry  com- 
panies own  just  30, 000  acres.   The  rest  of  the  land  is  held  by 
over  100, 000  commercial  forest  landowners,  with  average  lot  size 
of  23  acres.   This  ownership  pattern  is  in  sharp  contrast  to 
other  New  England  states  where  forest  industry  companies  own  vast 
amounts  of  land  --   8,000,000  acres  in  Maine,  906,000  acres  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  666, 000  in  Vermont. 

The  structure  of  the  primary  forest  products  industry 
matches  the  ownership  structure.   There  are  no  large  loggers, 
sawmills  or  other  primary  processing  operations  as  are  found  in 
Maine  or  the  Northwestern  states.   In  1984,  418  firms  employed 
5719  people  in  logging  and  milling  operations  in  Massachusetts. 
The  1984  Massachusetts  Directory  of  Loggers.  Sawmills  and 
Foresters,  lists  133  mills  and  362  logging  contractors. 

The  logging  and  milling  industries  in  Massachusetts  are  low- 
paying,  as  one  would  expect  from  a  rural  industry  comprised  of 
many  small,  marginal  firms.   Industry  wages  reported  to  the  state 
Department  of  Employment  Security  historically  have  been  20-30% 
below  the  state  average  manufacturing  production  wage  and  some- 
what below  the  national  industry  average.   However,  much  logging 
in  rural  areas  is  performed  as  "family"  work  or  simply  is  un- 
reported to  avoid  tax,  worker's  compensation  and  health  benefit 
costs. 

Table  3. 1  shows  Massachusetts  and  Northern  Tier  primary  wood 
employment  patterns.   The  Northern  Tier  primary  wood  employment 
historically  has  been  6-10%  of  state  industry  employment.   The 
1984  Massachusetts  Directory  of  Loggers,  Sawmills  and  Foresters 
lists  33  mills  and  62  loggers  in  the  Northern  Tier.   Industry 
employment  has  been  concentrated  in  the  Gardner  area.   Northern 
Tier  primary  wood  employment  seems  to  be  in  mills  more  so  than  in 
logging.   Milling  in  the  Northern  Tier  historically  has  been 
linked  to  furniture  production  in  the  Gardner  and  Athol  areas. 
The  decline  in  Northern  Tier  mill  employment  follows  the  decline 
in  furniture  employment.   As  smaller  mills  have  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness --  over  35  in  the  1981-82  recession  alone  --  logging  opera- 
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tione  have  turned  to  out-of-state  mills  and  Canada  to  move  their 
product.   Massachusetts,  and  the  Northern  Tier  in  particular, 
have  lost  many  of  the  value-added  linkages  in  wood  industry  pro- 
duction. 

According  to  DES  records,  there  has  been  some  primary  indus- 
try employment  improvement  in  the  last  few  years  even  while  fur- 
niture employment  has  continued  to  drop.   However,  much  of  this 
increase  is  a  function  of  better  record-keeping  attributable  to 
implementation  of  revisions  in  the  state  Chapter  132  cutting 
practices  law.   Since  the  1982  revisions,  which  require  loggers 
to  be  licensed  and  cutting  plans  submitted  for  timber  harvesting, 
the  number  of  "official"  loggers  in  Massachusetts  has  tripled 
while  overall  timber  harvests  have  remained  steady.   The  implica- 
tion is  that  no  real  growth  in  logging  employment  has  taken 
place. 

The  structure  of  the  Northern  Tier's  primary  wood  industry 
--  small  landholders  and  small  producers  --  poses  competitive 
problems  for  the  industry  participants.   Effective  timber  manage- 
ment is  very  difficult  with  many  small  landholders.   The  average 
lot  owner  may  not  even  think  of  managing  and  harvesting  the  tim- 
ber.  Even  if  the  owner  does,  small  plots  in  isolation  may  not 
lend  themselves  to  profitable  harvesting  by  loggers. 

The  small  size  of  the  region's  logging  and  milling  opera- 
tions makes  it  difficult  for  these  firms  to  achieve  efficient 
scale  economies  or  sufficient  capitalization.   Many  sawmills 
start  as  backlot  operations.   They  lack  the  working  capital  to 
finance  a  log  and  lumber  inventory  large  enough  to  sustain  higher 
sales  volume.  They  cannot  buy  large  acreages  to  assure  quantity 
and  quality  of  logs.  They  cannot  hold  sawn  lumber  long  enough  to 
accumulate  specific  grades  and  species  in  large  lots  that  bring 
premium  price.   The  equity  base  never  becomes  large  enough  to 
support  debt  financing  for  inventory  and  accounts  receivable. 

The  industry  structure  has  resulted  in  poor  woodland  manage- 
ment and  tremendous  competitive  pressures  on  loggers  and  mills. 
As  a  result,  much  of  the  state's  forests  have  been  "high-graded" 
for  years.   High-grading  is  when  a  logger  goes  through  a  wood  lot 
cutting  only  the  high  quality  trees  --  tall,  clear,  big  diameter 
--  while  leaving  the  lower  quality  trees.   High-grading  leaves 
the  forests  in  a  state  of  very  low  future  productivity  with  an 
abundance  of  low-grade  trees  --  knotty,  small-diameter,  rotted. 
Decades  of  high-grading  have  created  an  abundance  of  low-grade 
wood  as  well  as  vast  acreages  of  forests  in  desperate  need  of 
management. 

Finally,  the  structure  of  the  industry  has  made  it  difficult 
for  firms  to  get  the  attention  of  politicians  and  economic  devel- 
opment agencies.   There  are  no  dominant  or  large  firms  to  either 
organize  the  industry  or  command  political  attention.   Industry 
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complaints  about  excessive  regulatory  costs,  inconsistent  or- 
dinances between  local  jurisdictions  and  the  forest  industry's 
negative  image  as  destroyer  of  nature  simply  cannot  be  addressed 
by  small  firms  on  their  own. 

Although  reliable  data  are  not  available,  industry  observers 
are  certain  that  most  of  the  Massachusetts  timber  harvest  is  ex- 
ported to  northern  New  England  or  Canada  for  processing.   Conse- 
quently, much  of  the  value-added  production  in  wood  processing  is 
lost  to  the  state.   Nationally,  the  lumber  industry  is  in  an 
uproar  over  huge  increases  in  Canadian  exports  of  lumber  to  the 
United  States.   The  industry  claims  the  closing  of  650  United 
States  mills  in  the  last  five  years  is  a  result  of  Canadian  go- 
vernment subsidies  for  the  production  and  export  of  lumber.   Over 
the  same  period.  United  States  exports  of  softwood  logs  to  Canada 
have  increased  rapidly.    The  U.  S.  lumber  industry,  as  well  as 
Massachusetts  mill  and  kiln  operators,  insist  that  Canadian  lum- 
ber production  is  government-subsidized.   How  else,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts industry  reasons,  can  Canadians  come  to  the  U. S. ,  pay 
top  dollar  for  Massachusetts  logs,  truck  the  logs  back  to  Canada, 
process  the  logs  and  export  lumber  to  New  England  at  lower  prices 
than  local  mills  can  produce  lumber  from  local  logs?   Subsidy  or 
not,  Massachusetts  mills  are  competing  against  state-of-the-art 
technology  and  efficient  scale  economies  in  the  Canadian  mills. 

Another  international  trend  is  the  growth  of  U. S.  hardwood 
log  and  lumber  exports  over  the  past  five  years.   Indeed,  one  in- 
dustry analyst  suggests  40%  of  Massachusetts  red  oak  is  exported 
to  Canada  where  it  is  processed  and  then  exported  to  Europe. 
Massachusetts  red  oak  currently  is  a  prized  global  commodity  and 
commands  a  premium  price.   The  implications  of  these  trends  is 
that  there  exists  good  opportunities  for  both  increased  local 
processing  of  logs  and  increased  exports  of  Massachusetts  timber 
products. 

Overall,  there  is  great  potential  for  growth  and  increased 
employment  in  the  Northern  Tier  and  Massachusetts  forest  products 
industry.   To  realize  this  potential,  several  actions  must  take 
place.   First,  improved  management  practices  of  both  public  and 
private  lands  can  dramatically  increase  harvestable  yields.   Cur- 
rently, only  one-third  of  new  growth  is  harvested  annually.   With 
proper  techniques,  the  harvestable  yield  could  double  on  a 
sustainable  basis. 

Second,  the  industry  must  continue  to  seek  profitable 
markets  for  low-grade  wood.   Low-grade  wood  is  a  catch-all  term 
for  trees  too  small  to  take  to  the  sawmill  and  diseased  and 
rotted  trees.   Most  of  the  commercial  forest  land  is  covered  with 
low-grade  wood  as  well  as  the  more  valuable  white  pine  or  red 
oak.    Finding  a  way  to  utilize  the  low-grade  wood  on  a  large 
scale  is  a  key  to  creating  value  in  the  forests.   The  existence 
of  profitable  outlets  for  low-grade  wood  can  mean  that  harvesting 
land  with  limited  high  grade  timber  becomes  feasible.   Forest 
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management  --  thinning  stands  to  improve  overall  yield  or  to  im- 
prove water  supply  --  becomes  much  more  practical  with  a  market 
for  low-grade  or  short-piece  wood.    The  low-grade  vood  resource 
in  the  Northern  Tier  is  immense  and  currently  far  exceeds  its  use 
as  firewood  or  as  the  raw  material  in  the  emerging  System  6  tech- 
nology.  The  System  6  process  takes  good  hardwood,  in  short 
pieces,  and  builds  bigger  pieces  --  dimension  panels  and  blanks 
--  which  can  be  used  to  make  furniture.   Despite  the  fact  that 
the  System  6  technique  has  existed  for  over  two  decades  without  a 
viable  commercial  application,  an  attempt  to  successfully  commer- 
cialize a  variation  of  System  6  in  an  integrated  dry  kiln/milling 
operation  near  Greenfield  is  being  viewed  with  cautious  optimism. 

Third,  the  forest  industry  must  find  ways  to  bring  back  the 
value-added  linkages  of  milling  and  processing  the  harvested 
lumber.   The  Division  of  Forests  and  Parks  within  the  state  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Management  estimates  an  18:1  value- 
added  ratio  for  timber  harvested  and  fully  processed  in  state. 
(Each  dollar  of  stumpage  increases  in  value  18  times  on  average 
from  time  of  harvest  through  final  processing,  be  that  furniture 
or  grade  lumber. )   Though  the  exact  size  of  the  multiplier  can  be 
argued,  the  potential  for  new  jobs  does  exist  if  the  forest  in- 
dustry can  take  a  higher  share  of  the  processing  of  harvested 
wood  before  it  goes  to  the  furniture  company  in  Gardner  as  dimen- 
sion stock.   While  the  number  of  potential  jobs  may  only  number 
in  the  hundreds,  these  jobs  will  be  in  rural  communities  and 
could  well  spell  the  difference  between  a  desperate  rural  economy 
and  a  healthy  one. 

The  fourth  challenge  for  the  forest  products  industry  is  to 
organize  itself.   The  industry  is  composed  of  hundreds  of  small 
firms  and  family  operations.   Combined  with  the  rural,  independ- 
ent nature  of  forest  workers,  the  structure  of  the  industry  makes 
it  very  difficult  for  firms  to  work  together  on  economic  or 
political  ventures.   These  small  logging  or  sawmill  operations 
are  unable  to  achieve  efficient  economies  of  scale  either  in  pro- 
duction or  finance.   Perhaps  even  more  damaging  is  the  inability 
of  forest  workers  to  join  together  to  address  political  issues 
such  as  worker's  compensation  regulations,  environmental  ob- 
stacles or  even  coherent  options  for  rural  economic  development. 
As  a  result,  in  the  eyes  of  government  officials,  natural 
resource-based  industries  remain  a  stepchild  in  comparison  to  its 
more  glamorous  high-tech  cousin. 

As  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter,  the 
broader  economic  challenges  facing  the  Northern  Tier  must  be  ad- 
dressed within  the  larger  context  of  a  strategy  for  rural  econom- 
ic development.   The  issues  within  the  primary  wood  sector  demand 
a  clear  articulation  of  a  rural  economic  development  model  based 
on  vital,  productive  natural  resource-based  industries. 
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3.3.2  Paper  and  Paper box  Manufacture 

In  the  early  and  mid-19th  century,  Massachusetts  was  the 
center  of  paper  production  in  the  country.  The  paper  factories 
were  located  on  rivers  for  supply  of  both  water  and  hydropower. 
They  located  in  proximity  to  Boston  for  supply  of  rags  (the  raw 
material  in  use  then)  and  access  to  consumer  markets.   However, 
by  the  end  of  the  century  the  state  had  lost  some  of  it  loca- 
tional  advantages.   Energy  sources  other  than  water  power  had  be- 
come available  and  wood  pulp  emerged  as  the  preferred  raw 
material  for  paper  production.   With  the  advent  of  the  use  of 
pulp  as  raw  material,  paper  companies  began  moving  to  sites  of 
abundant  softwood  supplies  in  order  to  build  integrated  pulp  and 
paper  operations.   In  New  England,  new  integrated  facilities  were 
developed  in  Maine,  while  paper  production  in  Massachusetts  con- 
tinued in  smaller,  nonintegrated  facilities.   For  the  most  part, 
Massachusetts  paper  mills  moved  to  the  production  of  specialty 
paper,  leaving  the  commodity  product  to  the  integrated  facilities 
in  Wisconsin,  Maine  and  the  Southeast.   Even  so,  employment  in 
paper  mills  dropped  in  Massachusetts  from  10,000  in  1959  to  6,500 
in  1976. 

Table  3. 1  shows  employment  trends  in  Massachusetts  and  the 
Northern  Tier  for  paper  and  allied  products  as  a  whole  and  for 
the  sub-categories  of  papermills  and  paper  boxes.   Paper  produc- 
tion in  the  Northern  Tier  is  centered  in  Erving  and  Baldwinville 
and  the  Greenfield  area.   Paperbox  production  is  centered  in  the 
Athol  area.   Employment  in  all  paper  products  (SIC  26)  has 
remained  relatively  stable  in  both  Massachusetts  and  the  Northern 
Tier  since  1976,  after  a  sharp  drop  from  the  highs  of  the  early 
1970's. 

While  employment  in  paper  mills  for  Massachusetts  has 
declined  significantly  over  the  last  decade,  the  figure  for  the 
Northern  Tier  has  grown  back  to  the  1978  levels  of  1000+  workers. 
Consequently,  the  Northern  Tier  has  dramatically  increased  its 
share  of  paper  mill  employment  in  the  state.   Paper  is  basically 
a  solid  Northern  Tier  industry  due  largely  to  the  strength  of  Er- 
ving Paper,  the  largest  privately-held  paper  manufacturer  in  the 
country  and  operator  of  plants  in  8  states.   In  recent  years,  Er- 
ving has  closed  an  Indiana  facility  and  brought  those  jobs  to  the 
Northern  Tier.   The  other  paper  mills  in  the  Northern  Tier  pro- 
duce specialty  paper.   Paper  mill  employment  is  supplied  by  a 
handful  of  firms,  with  the  average  mill  employing  100-200 
workers.   Wages  in  the  paper  industry  are  above  the  state  average 
manufacturing  wage  and  slightly  below  the  national  industry  aver- 
age. 

The  paper  industry  has  few  forward  and  backward  linkages  in 
the  Northern  Tier  or  in  Massachusetts.   Erving  exclusively  uses 
recycled  paper,  not  pulp,  as  its  raw  material.   The  recycled 
paper  comes  from  all  over  the  East  Coast.   No  pulp  is  produced  in 
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Massachusetts  as  its  trees  are  not  suitable  for  mass  pulp  produc- 
tion.  Furthermore,  pulp  is  world  commodity.   The  specialty  paper 
manufacturers  in  the  Northern  Tier  and  Massachusetts  import  pulp 
from  faraway  places. 

Despite  the  relatively  high  transport  costs  of  paper 
products,  the  markets  for  pulp  and  paper  are  becoming  increasing- 
ly global.   Commodity  paper  imports  increased  significantly  in 
the  past  few  years,  though  industry  analysts  cite  the  weak  dollar 
as  the  cause.   The  paper  industry  is  optimistic--the  United 
States  has  the  most  productive  facilities  and  the  best  supply  of 
raw  materials  in  the  world.   Moderate,  but  steady  growth  in 
domestic  demand  is  expected.   The  lower  value  of  the  dollar 
should  expand  United  States  exports.   While  the  paper  industry  is 
dominated  by  commodity  paper  producers,  the  outlook  for  specialty 
mills  also  is  optimistic.   The  size  of  the  specialty  paper  market 
is  not  as  strictly  tied  to  population  as  is  commodity  paper. 
Emerging  uses  for  paper  and  innovative  marketing  can  bolster 
demand. 

Erving  Paper  is  a  major  presence  in  the  Northern  Tier's  eco- 
nomy.  As  a  large  employer,  the  firm  can  attract  the  attention  of 
economic  development  entities.   Both  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  Governor's  Office  of  Economic  Development  are 
participating  in  a  co-generation  project  at  Erving  Paper. 
Charles  Housen,  the  head  of  Erving,  is  also  the  current  president 
of  Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts.   Housen 's  ability  to 
draw  political  attention  to  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  paper 
industry  in  Massachusetts  should  be  second  to  none.   Finally,  Er- 
ving dominates  its  local  labor  market.   The  firm  is  better  able 
to  participate  in  local  political  issues,  such  as  the  siting  of 
Route  2,  than  logging  or  milling  operators  could. 

Marketing  and  technological  innovations  are  key  for  all 
paper  mills  in  the  state,  but  particularly  for  the  specialty 
mills.   Development  of  cost-effective,  small-scale  pulping  opera- 
tions which  utilize  the  various  Massachusetts  species  would  be  a 
terrific  boon  to  the  specialty  mills. 


3.3.3  Furniture  Manufacture 

Gardner  --  "the  Chair  Capital  of  the  Universe"  --  was  once 
the  hub  of  the  country's  furniture  manufacturing.   Water  power, 
raw  materials,  skilled  craftspeople,  sophisticated  machine  tool 
and  woodworking  tool  industries  and,  by  the  mid-19th  century,  ex- 
cellent rail  connections  were  the  strong  locational  advantages 
which  enabled  the  Gardner  area  furniture  industry  to  flourish 
well  into  the  20th  century.   Family-owned  chair  manufacturing 
firms  dominated  the  Gardner  economy  for  over  a  century.   Gardner- 
headquartered  firms  like  Heywood-Wakef ield,  Nichols  and  Stone, 
and  S.  Bent  and  Brothers  had  operations  spanning  the  country  in 
the  1920's.   At  its  peak  in  1926,  Heywood-  Wakefield  employed 
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over  5000  people  nationwide  in  seven  factories,  thirteen 
warehouses  and  the  general  offices. 

However,  by  the  1920' s,  the  locational  advantages  of  the 
Gardner  area  were  slipping.   Nineteenth  century  multi-level 
facilities  were  no  longer  the  most  efficient.   Though  the  local 
industry  held  its  own  until  after  World  War  II,  it  has  declined 
dramatically  since  then.   Some  attribute  the  decline  of  the  fur- 
niture industry  in  Gardner  and  Massachusetts  to  costs  --  energy, 
labor,  raw  materials,  taxes  and  regulation.   Other  industry 
analysts  say  the  100-year  old  firms  simply  did  not  adjust  to 
changing  markets,  consumer  tastes  and  production  techniques-- 
firms  which  had  been  successfully  making  a  line  of  chairs  for  100 
years  went  out  of  business  making  that  same  line  of  chairs. 
Whatever  the  combination  of  reasons,  the  center  of  the  industry 
moved  south  to  High  Point,  North  Carolina.   As  the  long  term  eco- 
nomic trends  changed  relative  costs  and  availability  of 
resources,  Massachusetts  lost  the  locational  advantages  for  fur- 
niture just  as  it  did  for  other  "mature"  industries. 

The  Gardner  area  also  ceased  to  be  a  center  of  innovation 
for  furniture  machinery.   Woodworking  machine  tool  plants  like 
Gardner  Machine  Tools  and  McKnight  Machinery  Company,  which  had 
worked  with  the  furniture  companies  to  develop  innovative,  pro- 
ductive machinery  over  a  100-year  period,  were  out  of  business  by 
the  1970's.   In  contrast,  North  Carolina  State  University  has  a 
furniture  engineering  program  and  department  to  ensure  that  local 
firms  stay  on  the  cutting  edge  of  production  innovations. 

Between  1965  to  1985  the  number  of  firms  making  furniture  in 
Massachusetts  dropped  from  400  to  around  300.   In  the  1960 's  and 
early  1970's,  some  firms  moved  south,  lured  by  the  lower  costs 
and  the  opportunity  to  build  modern,  efficient  production 
facilities.   In  the  1970's  and  1980's  many  firms  simply  went  out 
of  business.   The  recessions  of  1980  and  1982-83  devastated  the 
Massachusetts  furniture  industry.   However,  now  the  competition 
was  no  longer  only  from  the  South,  but  from  foreign  imports.   In- 
creasing penetration  came  not  only  from  low-wage  countries  like 
Taiwan  and  Yugoslavia,  but  also  from  high-wage  countries  such  as 
Denmark. 

The  employment  figures  for  furniture  and  fixtures  chronicle 
the  decline  of  the  industry  in  Massachusetts.   Since  1970,  furni- 
ture employment  in  Gardner  has  halved  to  about  1600.   This  loss 
has  been  only  marginally  offset  by  consistent  employment  gains  in 
Athol  furniture  employment.   Preliminary  employment  data  for  1985 
indicate  continued  losses  in  Gardner  and  gains  in  Athol. 

The  furniture  industry  is  in  a  period  of  rapid  change.   The 
industry  is  now  truly  global.   Furniture  imports  into  the  United 
States  increased  35V.  annually  from  1982  through  1985.  The  $2.  6 
billion  of  imported  furniture  in  1985  represented  almost  14%  of 
the  United  States  market.   High  transport  costs  once  shielded 
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American  manufacturers  from  low-wage  foreign  competitors.   But, 
foreign  producers,  particularly  in  Taiwan,  are  shipping  partly 
assembled  or  unassembled  furniture  (known  as  knock-oown  or  KD )  to 
regional  plants  in  the  United  states  for  assembly  and  packaging. 
The  strong  dollar  helps  explain  why  40%  of  1984  furniture  imports 
were  from  high-wage  countries  like  Canada,  Italy,  Denmark  and 
West  Germany. 

A  revolution  in  furniture  retailing  confronts  industry  pro- 
ducers.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  retail  industry  was  characterized 
by  small  stores  selling  several  lines  with  little  inventory.   The 
store  would  make  the  sale  and  order  the  furniture  from  the 
manufacturer.   Today,  the  industry  is  dominated  by  large,  multi- 
store  retail  firms,  growing  numbers  of  catalog  and  phone  sales, 
warehouse-type  retail  stores  and  an  abundance  of  speciality 
retailers.   More  and  more  high  quality  furniture  is  sold  only 
partially  assembled  --  for  example,  the  buyer  may  attach  legs  to 
a  table.   Consequently,  from  1979  to  1983,  one-third  of  the  fur- 
niture retailers  went  out  of  business.   The  survivors  grew 
larger.   Since  furniture  manufacturing  is  intensely  competitive  - 
no  domestic  producer  holds  even  3%  of  the  market  -  and  imports 
are  increasingly  available  at  all  levels  of  quality,  the  market 
power  of  retailers  has  grown  via-a-vis  producers.    Some  furni- 
ture manufacturers  have  responded  by  opening  retail  stores  for 
their  own  furniture  or  seeking  their  own  showrooms  -  "galleries" 
-  in  the  larger  retail  stores.   The  message  of  the  retail  revolu- 
tion is  clear  for  Massachusetts  producers  of  quality  furniture. 
Producing  a  high  quality  piece  of  furniture  is  simply  not  enough; 
new  product  design  and  development,  image  and  aggressive  market- 
ing are  more  important  than  ever. 

Since  1983,  the  Massachusetts  industry  seems  to  have  shaken 
out  and  stabilized  for  the  short  term.   The  remaining  old  line, 
family-owned  businesses  are  profitable  for  the  time  being.   Fur- 
niture employment  in  Athol  has  increased  to  over  200  at  present. 
With  the  lower  dollar  helping  fight  foreign  imports  and  a  matur- 
ing baby-boom  generation  auguring  moderate  demand  growth,  the  na- 
tional and  local  industry  seems  to  have  a  breathing  space  to  con- 
solidate operations  and  develop  stronger  global  strategies. 

Massachusetts  firms  must  focus  on  their  operations,  technol- 
ogy and  marketing.   One  trade  magazine  admonished  the  domestic 
industry  to  follow  the  example  of  foreign  producers  and  establish 
regional  plants  close  to  markets  for  final  assembly.   Whether  or 
not  this  approach  is  the  answer  for  local  firms,  the  manufac- 
turers must  focus  on  more  efficient  operations,  in  particular 
cutting  inventory  and  operating  costs  for  their  rough  mill  opera- 
tions.  While  Gardner  firms  have  moved  into  the  high  quality, 
high  price  market  niche,  they  must  continue  to  anticipate  and 
respond  to  changing  market  demands  such  as  down-sized  furniture 
for  apartments  and  smaller  homes.   Finally,  the  firms  must  invest 
in  more  productive  technology  to  be  able  to  compete  with  both 
domestic  and  foreign  firms  over  the  middle  and  long  term. 
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Despite  the  abundance  of  hardwood  in  Massachusetts  well 
suited  for  furniture  manufacture,  most  Gardner  firms  purchase 
their  lumber  or  dimension  stock  (wood  panels  and  pieces  cut  to 
standard  size  for  ready  use  in  furniture  manufacture)  from  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire.   The  creation  of  value-added  facilities 
producing  dimension  stock  for  local  furniture  companies  would 
help  both  industries.   Besides  jobs  in  dimension  mills,  the 
availability  of  a  local  supply  of  dimension  stock  would  enable 
many  firms  to  move  towards  a  low-inventory  production  operation 
with  significant  dollar  savings. 

The  issue  for  furniture  workers  and  the  Gardner  community  is 
whether  the  furniture  industry  should  be  a  target  of  economic  de- 
velopment efforts.   The  national  average  wage  for  production 
workers  in  the  furniture  industry  is  about  $6. 50  an  hour.   Wages 
for  furniture  production  wages  in  the  Athol  and  Gardner  areas 
seem  to  be  at  or  just  above  the  national  average.   For  workers, 
furniture  industry  employment  pays  poorly  and  can  not  match  the 
skyrocketing  housing  costs  resulting  from  suburbanization.   From 
the  broader  community  perspective,  to  what  extent  should  the 
Gardner  economy  try  to  become  more  diversified  through  develop- 
ment efforts  aimed  at  creating  service  industries? 

The  furniture  companies  face  a  problem.  The  relatively  low 
wages  paid  by  the  industry  cause  many  young  people  to  feel  that  a 
job  in  furniture  is  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.   The  firms  cannot 
offer  higher  wages  and  remain  competitive,  yet  the  wages  they 
offer  are  not  enough  to  retain  the  skilled  workers  necessary  to 
produce  high  quality  furniture  competitively  over  the  long  term. 
Important  strategic  issues  confront  all  members  of  the  furniture 
industry  and  the  communities  in  which  it  is  located. 


3.3.4  Institutional  Rtsourctt  in  ths  Wood  Products 
Industries 

Many  private  and  public  institutions  are  working  on  a  number 
of  the  industry  issues  described  in  the  paragraphs  above.   We  now 
describe  a  few  of  these  activities  to  provide  a  context  for  our 
recommendations. 

The  Division  of  Forests  and  Parks  within  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Management  is  responsible  for  maintaining 
and  developing  the  state's  forest  resources  for  multiple  uses. 
Within  the  Division,  the  Bureau  of  Forest  Development  carries  out 
many  activities  in  association  with  various  members  of  the  wood 
products  industry.   The  Bureau  administers  the  Chapter  132  Cut- 
ting Practices  Law,  a  major  effort  to  improve  forestland  manage- 
ment in  the  Commonwealth.   The  law  requires  that  loggers  pass  a 
test  and  get  a  license  and  that  landowners  submit  a  cutting  plan 
for  approval  before  timber  cutting  can  occur.   The  Bureau  also 
administers  the  Chapter  61  tax  relief  program.   In  exchange  for 
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submitting  and  adhering  to  a  10-year  plan  of  forest  management, 
the  landowner's  property  taxes  are  reduced  by  95%  for  ten  years. 
If  the  landowner  ever  harvests  any  of  the  timber,  he  or  she  must 
pay  the  local  jurisdiction  8%  of  the  cutting  proceeds  in  lieu  of 
taxes.   The  program  tries  to  promote  better  wood  lot  management 
and  help  relieve  development  pressures  on  forest  land. 

The  Division  of  Forests  and  Parks  has  just  published  a  state 
forest  resources  plan,  the  Massachusetts  Forest  Resources  --  A 
Working  Guide  to  Action.   This  document  is  the  result  of  years  of 
effort  by  state  planners  and  the  industry  representatives  com- 
prising the  Forest  Resources  Advisory  Group  to  identify  the  com- 
peting claims  on  the  state's  forest  resources  and  develop  a 
framework  to  better  utilize  these  resources  to  meet  various  uses. 
Many  of  our  Northern  Tier  recommendations,  such  as  developing  a 
forest  resources  data  base  and  improving  forest  management  tech- 
niques and  yields  on  public  and  private  lands,  simply  reemphasize 
the  findings  of  the  Forest  Resources  Advisory  Group. 

The  Bureau  of  Forest  Development  tries  to  promote  the  wood 
products  industry  through  several  programs.   The  Marketing  and 
Utilization  Program  has  published  directories  of  primary  pro- 
ducers and  secondary  producers.   The  program  helps  organize  in- 
dustry trade  shows  and  assists  firms  in  marketing  and  exporting 
wood  products. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  efforts  to  build  institutional 
capability  within  the  forest  products  industry  has  been  the  work 
of  the  Wood  Industry  Project  of  the  Hilltown  Community  Develop- 
ment Corporation.   The  CDC  has  worked  with  the  state's  Industrial 
Services  Program  and  the  Executive  Office  of  Communities  and  De- 
velopment to  help  the  wood  products  industry  organize  itself. 
The  Project  has  performed  several  studies  of  employment  patterns, 
markets  and  business  potential  in  the  forest  industry.   A  recent 
project  is  the  development  of  a  wood  products  industrial  park  in 
the  Goshen  area.   The  industrial  park  would  not  only  help  stabi- 
lize local  firms,  but  provide  a  model  for  generating  more  value- 
added  operations  for  local  timber  within  Massachusetts. 

The  State  Wood  Advisory  Council  counts  among  its  members 
representatives  of  primary  and  secondary  wood  industries  as  well 
as  key  public  sector  actors.   Convened  by  the  Industrial  Services 
Program  to  support  and  provide  direction  to  the  Hilltown  Wood  In- 
dustry Project,  the  Council  has  most  recently  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  helping  create  a  worker's  compensation  self -insurance 
fund  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  two  state  wood  producers'  asso- 
ciations. 

This  partial  list  of  institutional  resources  in  the  wood 
products  industry  is  completed  with  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Department  of  Forestry  in  Amherst.   The  Department  has 
long  been  involved  in  many  aspects  of  forest  development  and 
utilization,  such  as  extensive  research  on  the  System  6  technol- 
ogy. 
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CHAPTER    FOUR i    ECONOMIC    RESOURCES 


4.1    Financial    RwilQjyirfim. tstL ...tSffiiKt*!*.  For*** Ion,    KKR*niipn*    *nd 
Mod trn i zat  ion. 

4. 1. 1  Introduction 

A  successful  economic  development  strategy  for  the  Northern 
Tier  will  depend  in  part  on  the  availability  of  capital  for  local 
business  activity.   Businesses  need  particular  types  of  capital 
at  each  stage  of  their  development:   equity  capital  for  start-up, 
product  development,  and  large-scale  expansion;  long-term  debt 
for  the  purchase  of  durable  assets;  intermediate  debt  to  finance 
staff  expansion  and  overhead  costs  such  as  market  research  and 
advertising;  and  short-term  debt  to  finance  lags  between  produc- 
tion, sales,  and  receipts.   Each  of  these  types  of  capital  must 
be  available  in  adequate  amounts  and  at  affordable  costs  for 
business  activity  in  the  region  to  make  its  full  contribution  to 
income  and  .job  generation. 

With  the  Northern  Tier  economy  undergoing  major  economic 
restructuring,  the  issue  of  capital  availability  has  taken  on  in- 
creased importance.   Capital  will  be  a  critical  ingredient  both 
in  efforts  by  firms  in  traditional  industries  to  modernize  and 
remain  competitive  and  in  the  birth  and  growth  of  firms  in  the 
region's  newly  emerging  industries.   At  the  same  time,  the  capi- 
tal market  is  currently  undergoing  a  major  restructuring  of  its 
own.   Rapid  economic  changes,  technological  innovation,  and 
financial  market  deregulation  have  produced  major  changes  in  the 
structure,  scale,  and  products  of  banks,  thrift  institutions  and 
other  institutional  capital  sources.  These  changes  are  felt 
everywhere  from  major  money  centers  to  small  rural  communities. 
With  the  region  facing  fundamental  changes  in  both  capital  demand 
and  supply,  the  capacity  of  its  business  financing  sources  to 
meet  the  region's  full  range  of  business  capital  needs  must  be 
carefully  examined.   Appropriate  private  and  public  actions 
should  be  taken  to  promote  increased  capital  flows  to  businesses 
where  barriers  to  the  efficient  allocation  of  private  capital  are 
identified. 


4.1.2  Tha  Banking  Induatry 

Local  depository  institutions  --  commercial  banks,  savings 
and  cooperative  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations  and  credit 
unions  --  are  collectively  the  most  important  intermediaries  in 
the  American  financial  system.   Depository  institutions  are  lo- 
cated in  virtually  every  local  community  in  the  U.S..  They  offer 
a  variety  of  savings  and  transaction  instruments  for  individual 
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and  business  depositors,  and  in  turn  lend  deposited  funds  for  a 
wide  range  of  uses,  including  consumer  purchases,  construction, 
real  estate  acquisition,  agricultural  production,  ar d  a  host  of 
business  activities. 

From  the  standpoint  of  business  finance,  which  is  of  most 
concern  in  this  study,  commercial  banks  are  the  most  important 
depository  institution.   Commercial  banks  are  among  the  foremost 
sources  of  debt  financing  for  businesses,  lending  to  firms  of  all 
sizes.   They  are  particularly  critical  sources  of  finance  to 
small  and  medium-sized  firms  whose  access  to  other  sources  of 
debt  financing  are  limited.   Large  firms  can  obtain  debt  from  a 
range  of  sources  in  national  and  international  money  and  capital 
markets,  including  money  center  banks,  pension  funds,  insurance 
companies,  and  foreign  investors.   Small  and  medium  sized  firms 
lack  standing  in  national  markets  and  are  largely  restricted  to 
locally  based  credit  sources.   Commercial  banks  offer  a  full 
range  of  financial  "products".   Their  business  loan  services  in- 
clude commercial  mortgage  loans  to  finance  building  acquisitions 
and  construction,  term  loans  and  leases  to  finance  machinery  and 
equipment  purchases,  and  working  capital  loans  to  finance  in- 
ventories and  receivables. 

Thrift  institutions,  in  contrast,  have  traditionally 
focussed  on  home  mortgage  and  consumer  lending.   However,  as 
regulatory  restrictions  on  the  loan  products  that  thrifts  can 
offer  have  loosened,  thrifts  have  become  increasingly  active 
business  lenders.   This  activity  has  initially  manifested  itself 
most  strongly  in  commercial  mortgage  lending,  reflecting  the  tra- 
ditional real  estate  orientation  of  thrifts.   However,  as  dis- 
tinctions between  thrifts  and  commercial  banks  have  become  in- 
creasingly blurred,  they  have  begun  to  offer  a  wider  array  of 
business  loan  products,  including  equipment  and  working  capital 
financing. 

Depository  institutions,  more  than  any  other  type  of  finan- 
cial intermediary,  have  been  buffeted  by  the  winds  of  change 
brought  on  by  financial  deregulation.   For  forty  years  after  the 
enactment  of  New  Deal  banking  regulation,  they  operated  in  a 
largely  protected  regulatory  environment  which  controlled  their 
cost  of  funds,  the  geographic  boundaries  within  which  they  could 
operate,  and  the  financial  products  they  could  offer. 

Beginning  in  the  late  1960s  and  accelerating  throughout  the 
1970s,  innovation  within  the  financial  services  industry  created 
growing  strains  in  this  regulatory  structure.   The  forces  under- 
lying these  innovations  included  changes  in  the  American  economy, 
the  increasing  sophistication  of  savers,  and  technological 
changes  which  enabled  institutions  to  do  business  on  a  larger 
scale  and  with  a  greater  complexity  of  operation.   These  changes 
have  brought  increased  competitive  pressures  on  regulated 
depository  institutions  from  a  set  of  aggressive,  less  heavily 
regulated  institutions,  and  greater  efforts  among  depository  in- 
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stitutions  themselves  to  circumvent  regulatory  boundaries.   They 
have  forced  lawmakers  and  regulatory  authorities  to  make  sweeping 
changes  in  financial  market  regulation,  including  the  complete 
deregulation  of  interest  rates,  the  progressive  lifting  of  bar- 
riers to  statewide  and  interstate  banking,  and  the  elimination  of 
distinctions  in  financial  products  offered  by  different  types  of 
intermediaries.   These  changes  have  created  a  profound  period  of 
adjustment  for  commercial  banks  and  thrifts,  as  evidenced  by  the 
high  rate  of  failures  and  forced  mergers  beginning  in  the  1980s. 

The  transformation  of  the  banking  and  thrift  industries  has 
special  implications  for  rural  communities  like  those  in  the 
Northern  Tier.   Rural  communities  have  particular  kinds  of 
financing  needs  tied  to  their  resource  based  economies.   They 
have  depended  on  local  financial  institutions  to  have  knowledge 
of  and  sensitivity  to  those  needs.   As  local  institutions  become 
part  of  larger  banking  networks,  the  development  of  lending 
policies  and  procedures  has  a  tendency  to  become  increasingly 
distant  from  the  communities  these  institutions  serve,  resulting 
in  less  flexibility  for  local  lending  personnel.   On  the  other 
hand,  larger  banking  organizations  may  have  greater  access  to 
funds  and  a  more  sophisticated  array  of  financing  tools  to  offer 
rural  businesses. 

Market  Characteristics  of  Banks.    There  are  seven  commer- 
cial banks,  twelve  savings  and  cooperative  banks,  and  two  major 
credit  unions  with  offices  in  the  Northern  Tier.   Among  these 
twenty-one  institutions,  there  are  seven  with  offices  in  the 
Greenfield  area,  seven  with  offices  in  the  Athol/Orange  area,  and 
nine  with  offices  in  the  Gardner  area.   There  are  also  a  number 
of  smaller  credit  unions  in  the  region,  but  these  do  not  have 
significant  deposits.   Among  the  institutions  operating  in  the 
region,  commercial  banks  have  traditionally  been  the  region's 
major  business  lenders.   The  region's  thrift  institutions,  have 
been  limited  by  regulatory  restrictions  primarily  to  home  mort- 
gage and  consumer  lending.   However,  with  the  recent  relaxation 
of  these  restrictions,  some  of  the  region's  thrifts,  notably  Un- 
ited Savings,  Heritage  NIS,  New  England  Allbank,  and  Greenfield 
Coop,  have  expanded  into  business  lending,  primarily  through  real 
estate  financings  but  through  some  equipment  and  working  capital 
financings  as  well. 

The  distribution  of  banking  resources  among  different  types 
of  institutions  within  the  Northern  Tier  banking  market  can  af- 
fect the  availability  of  business  credit  in  the  region  since  dif- 
ferent types  of  institutions  have  different  lending  special- 
izations.  In  the  Northern  Tier,  commercial  banks,  which  gener- 
ally do  more  business  lending  than  thrifts,  hold  a  relatively 
small  share  of  the  region's  deposits.   In  1984,  commercial  banks 
held  31.5%  of  the  region's  deposits  compared  to  a  49. IX  share 
statewide.   Moreover,  the  statewide  deposit  share  held  by  commer- 
cial banks  is  quite  low  by  the  standards  of  most  other  states 
(fifth  lowest  in  1982).   Although  commercial  banks  hold  a  rela- 
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tively  low  share  of  deposits  in  the  region,  they  have  been  in- 
creasing their  deposit  share  in  recent  years.   Between  1979  and 
1984,  their  deposits  increased  by  86.  5%  compared  to  T,3.  3%  for 
total  regional  deposits,  resulting  in  an  increase  cf  over  5 
points  in  market  share.  Within  the  region,  Gardner  nas  the  smal- 
lest commercial  bank  presence  and  Greenfield  the  largest.  More- 
over, in  Gardner  the  share  of  deposits  held  by  commercial  banks 
fell  between  1979  and  1984,  in  contrast  to  the  strong  growth  ex- 
perienced in  both  the  Greenfield  and  Athol/Orange  areas. 

The  level  of  concentration  in  the  region's  banking  market 
can  also  influence  the  availability  of  business  credit.   Con- 
centration refers  to  the  share  of  local  deposits  held  by  a 
market's  largest  banking  institutions.   Banking  market  research 
has  indicated  that  a  less  concentrated  market  environment  often 
results  in  greater  competition  and  more  aggressive  lending  by 
local  institutions.   The  Northern  Tier  banking  market  is  not 
highly  concentrated.   Of  the  twenty-one  institutions  in  the 
region  (excluding  small  credit  unions),  none  holds  over  157.  of 
the  region's  total  deposits  and  the  top  three  institutions  hold 
only  about  33%  of  deposits.   Among  the  seven  banks  in  the  region, 
deposits  are  fairly  well  distributed,  with  market  share  ranging 
from  1%  to  8%.   Within  the  three  subregions  of  the  Northern  Tier, 
there  are  at  least  three  commercial  banks  with  offices  in  each. 
In  general,  the  data  on  market  concentration  may  understate  the 
banking  choices  available  to  local  businesses  because  of  the  many 
institutions  in  nearby  communities  outside  the  Northern  Tier 
which  lend  in  the  region 

Banking  Resources.   The  level  and  growth  of  capital 
resources  held  by  banking  institutions  can  affect  the  amount  of 
funds  they  are  able  to  lend  for  business  and  other  uses.   Check- 
ing and  savings  deposits  by  local  customers  are  the  major  capital 
resource  available  to  banks.   In  the  Northern  Tier,  deposit 
growth  has  been  relatively  strong  in  recent  years  compared  to 
statewide  growth.   The  strong  rate  of  deposit  growth  may  be  tied 
to  the  influx  of  new  residents  with  higher  than  average  incomes 
for  the  region  working  in  nearby  employment  centers.   Deposit 
growth  rates  for  the  1979-84  period  in  the  Northern  Tier  exceeded 
the  statewide  average.   While  deposits  in  the  region  grew  by 
53.3%,  the  statewide  growth  rate  was  only  47.5%.   The  region's 
growth  rate  relative  to  the  state's  was  particularly  strong  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  this  period.   While  the  state  growth  rate 
slightly  exceeded  the  Northern  Tier's  during  1979-83  (33.0%  vs. 
30.8%),  the  regional  growth  rate  far  exceeded  that  of  the  state 
during  the  1983-84  period  (17.2%  vs.  10.9%).   The  deposit  growth 
rate  was  strongest  in  the  Gardner  area  and  weakest  in  the 
Athol/Orange  area  for  the  five  year  period.   However,  during  the 
1983-84  period,  the  rate  of  growth  in  Athol/Orange  surpassed  that 
of  Greenfield.   These  trends  appear  to  generally  track  differen- 
tial rates  of  population  growth  in  the  region  during  this  period, 
and  particularly  the  somewhat  later  acceleration  of  population 
growth  in  the  Athol/Orange  area. 
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Per  capita  deposits  and  per  capita  deposit  growth  can  be 
used  to  measure  the  level  and  growth  of  banking  resources  in  the 
region  relative  to  its  capital  needs.   In  the  Northern  Tier,  per 
capita  deposit  levels  are  below  state  averages.   In  1984, 
deposits  per  capita  in  the  region  stood  at  about  $9, 000  compared 
to  about  $12, 000  statewide.   This  difference  indicates  that  the 
capacity  of  local  banks  to  meet  local  demand  for  loans  with  local 
depository  resources  is  lower  than  the  average  for  communities 
across  the  state.   However,  these  numbers  may  overstate  the  gap 
that  actually  exists  for  two  reasons.   First,  state  averages 
reflect  the  concentration  of  deposits  in  Boston  area  institu- 
tions, which  do  a  significant  amount  of  lending  outside  the 
state.   In  addition,  with  increases  of  large  bank  holding  company 
ownership  of  banks  in  the  Northern  Tier,  local  banks  have  access 
to  funds  from  other  holding  company  subsidiaries  and  are  thus 
less  constrained  in  meeting  local  capital  needs  by  the  size  of 
their  local  deposit  base.   On  a  subregional  level,  Greenfield  had 
the  highest  per  capita  deposits  while  Athol/Orange  had  the 
lowest. 

Per  capita  deposit  growth  in  the  region  has  also  been  below 
state  levels.   Growth  in  the  region  during  the  1979-83  period  was 
about  $1,600  compared  to  about  $2,600  statewide.   During  the 
1983-84  period,  however,  regional  growth  equalled  (and  actually 
slightly  exceeded)  statewide  growth,  with  both  at  about  $1,200. 
On  a  subregional  level,  Greenfield  had  the  highest  growth  in  the 
1979-83  period  and  the  Athol/Orange  area  had  the  lowest,  while  in 
the  1983-84  period,  the  Gardner  area  had  the  highest  growth  with 
Greenfield  and  Athol/Orange  having  about  equal  growth. 

It  is  likely  that  per  capita  deposit  levels  and  growth  rates 
relative  to  state  averages  have  been  constrained  by  the  rela- 
tively low  incomes  and  income  growth  rates  in  the  region. 
However,  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  relatively  low  per 
capita  level  of  banking  resources  in  the  region  has  led  to  capi- 
tal shortages.   Loans  for  many  purposes,  notably  home  mortgages, 
are  readily  available  and,  while  we  did  not  closely  evaluate  cap- 
ital costs  in  the  region  relative  to  those  in  the  rest  of  the 
state,  our  discussions  with  business  owners  and  economic  develop- 
ment professionals  did  not  reveal  this  to  be  an  issue.   There- 
fore, it  appears  that  any  problems  that  do  exist  in  business 
credit  availability  in  the  region  do  not  stem  from  a  shortage  of 
banking  resources. 

Business  Lending.   The  effectiveness  with  which  banking  in- 
stitutions in  the  Northern  Tier  meet  the  region's  business  credit 
needs  is  a  function  of  many  factors,  including  the  level  of  bank- 
ing market  competition,  the  lending  preferences  and  the  loan 
decision-making  structures  of  individual  institutions,  and  the 
training  of  individual  lending  personnel.   Our  impression  of  the 
region's  banking  industry  is  that  it  has  been  generally  effective 
in  serving  local  businesses  although  some  problem  areas  do  exist. 
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Our  major  findings,  based  on  the  results  of  our  business  and 
banking  surveys,  analysis  of  banking  data,  and  discussions  with 
local  bankers,  business  owners,  and  development  officials,  are: 

o  While  banks  provide  a  wide  variety  of  credit  instruments, 
fixed-rate  mortgages  and  other  forms  of  financing  are  not 
always  available.   Among  banks  engaged  in  business  lending, 
a  fairly  wide  range  of  credit  instruments  are  available. 
The  most  frequently  provided  types  of  loans  made  by  banks 
answering  our  survey  are  variable  rate  commercial  mortgages 
(both  medium-  and  long-term),  short-  and  medium-term  com- 
mercial loans,  and  short-term  lines  of  credit.   The  least 
frequently  provided  credit  instruments  are  fixed  rate  com- 
mercial mortgages  (both  medium-  and  long-term),  equipment 
leasing,  and  subordinated  debt,  and  lines  of  credit  for 
over  one  year.   Inability  to  obtain  long-term  fixed-rate 
mortgage  financing  can  be  a  particular  constraint  to 
businesses  wishing  to  undertake  major  plant  expansions. 
Longer-term  debt  helps  to  reduce  debt  service  costs  while  a 
fixed-rate  ensures  greater  stability  of  debt  service,  both 
of  which  help  the  business  to  maintain  adequate  reserves  of 
working  capital. 

o  Small  Business  Administration  programs  are  not  fully 

utilized.   The  SBA  503  Program,  which  is  designed  to  fill 
the  gap  in  the  availability  of  long-term  fixed-rate  mort- 
gages for  businesses  needing  financing  in  the  range  of 
$200,000  to  $1,000,000,  is  not  widely  used  by  banks  in  the 
area.   The  503  Program  provides  long-term  fixed-rate 
financing  subordinated  to  conventional  bank  financing 
through  503  certified  development  companies   There  are 
three  such  companies  eligible  to  make  loans  in  the  Northern 
Tier.   Among  our  banking  survey  respondents,  only  two  503 
financings  were  made  during  the  1984-85  period.   The  reluc- 
tance among  banks  to  use  the  503  Program  is  also  indicated 
by  the  recent  experience  of  a  Greenfield  firm  that  had  a 
503  financing  commitment  but  was  turned  down  for  the  bank 
portion  of  the  financing  by  three  local  banks. 

There  appears  to  be  somewhat  more  use  of  the  SBA's  7(a) 
Program,  which  guarantees  both  fixed  asset  and  working  cap- 
ital loans.   This  program  enables  banks  to  make  loans  to 
sound  businesses  that  don't  conform  to  their  standard  un- 
derwriting criteria.   Respondents  made  a  total  of  eleven 
SBA-guaranteed  financings  during  the  1984-85  period. 

o  Commercial  lenders  have  a  strong  small  business 

orientation :   Commercial  lenders  operating  in  the  Northern 
Tier  are  almost  exclusively  small  business  oriented. 
Respondents  to  the  bank  survey  generally  make  the  bulk  of 
their  loans  to  businesses  with  less  than  $500, 000  in  sales. 
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Their  lending  is  particularly  oriented  to  businesses  in  the 
$100,000  to  $500,000  sales  categories.   Respondents  gener- 
ally make  a  substantially  lower  proportion  of  loans  to 
businesses  with  under  $100, 000  in  sales. 

The  small  business  lending  focus  of  survey  respondents  is 
reflected  in  their  organizational  structures  and  the  train- 
ing and  assignment  of  loan  personnel.   Eight  of  nine 
respondents  have  loan  officers  specializing  in  small  busi- 
ness lending.   Six  have  loan  officers  specializing  in  fed- 
eral and/or  state  loan  programs,  which  often  focus  on  small 
business  lending.   Five  also  have  specialized  small  busi- 
ness lending  units. 

o  Banks  are  willing  to  serve  all  economic  sectors,  but  ex- 
press less  interest  in  some  resource-based  and  traditional 
manufacturing  industries.   Banks  engaged  in  business  lend- 
ing generally  express  an  interest  in  lending  to  a  broad 
range  of  industrial  sectors.   None  of  the  respondents  to 
the  bank  survey  expressed  disinterest  in  any  of  the  indus- 
trial sectors  we  asked  about  and  several  respondents  noted 
that  the  industry  of  the  loan  applicant  is  not  an  important 
consideration.   Sectors  generating  the  most  interest  are 
retailing,  wholesaling,  services,  and,  within  the  manufac- 
turing sector,  plastic  products,  cutlery,  hand  tools  and 
hardware,  and  technology-oriented  manufacturing.   Sectors 
generating  the  least  interest  are  agriculture  and  forestry. 
While  the  interest  expressed  in  most  of  the  region's  major 
manufacturing  industries  is  high,  the  least  interest  is  ex- 
pressed in  food  processing,  which  has  been  identified  as  an 
area  of  potential  growth  for  the  region.   There  is  also 
somewhat  less  interest  in  some  of  the  region's  traditional 
core  industries  -  lumber  products,  pulp  and  paper  products, 
furniture,  and  machine  and  cutting  tools  than  in  many  other 
sectors.   One  respondent  expressed  nervousness  about  the 
machine  tools  industry  because  of  depressed  industry  condi- 
tions and  the  threat  from  imported  products. 

Respondents  do  not  appear  to  formally  specialize  in  lend- 
ing to  particular  industrial  sectors.   Only  three  of  nine 
respondents  have  loan  officers  with  industry  special- 
izations.  In  all  cases  these  loan  officers  are  available 
through  other  subsidiaries  of  the  respondents'  parent  com- 
panies rather  than  working  directly  for  the  respondents. 

o  Banks  do  not  appear  to  be  exporting  locally  generated 

capital t   The  share  of  total  business  loans  made  within  the 
region  by  most  banks  responding  to  our  survey  was  generally 
commensurate  with  the  share  of  their  deposits  generated  by 
the  region.   However,  some  respondents  were  unable  to  pro- 
vide precise  data  about  the  share  of  their  loans  within  the 
region. 
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o  Loan  standards  make  it  difficult  for  start-up  and  young 
firms  to  obtain  bank  financing;   The  greatest  problem  in 
obtaining  bank  financing  in  the  Northern  Tier  ns  elsewhere, 
is  faced  by  start-up  and  very  young  firms.   3y  their  na- 
ture, firms  in  this  stage  of  development  are  difficult  for 
banks  to  finance  because  they  have  little  operating  history 
and  have  not  had  time  to  generate  internal  capital  to 
cushion  their  debt.   In  fact,  most  respondents  to  our  bank 
survey  identified  undercapitalization,  which  particularly 
plagues  start-ups  and  early  stage  firms,  as  their  primary 
reason  for  loan  denials.   Nevertheless,  a  number  of  local 
development  professionals  indicated  that,  despite  the 
responsiveness  of  some  loan  officers,  local  banks  in  gener- 
al are  somewhat  rigid  in  their  lending  standards  for  start- 
up and  very  small  businesses.   For  instance,  some  banks  re- 
quire a  loan  applicant  to  have  three  years  of  operating  or 
very  strong  collateral  without  regard  to  such  other  factors 
as  the  management  background  of  the  principals  or  the 
firm's  established  customer  base. 

o  Banks  have  participated  in  public/private  business  financ- 
ing efforts.   A  number  of  banks  have  been  active  in  col- 
laborative public/private  business  financing  programs, 
notably  around  the  region's  industrial  parks.   These  pro- 
grams include  a  consortium  of  Greenfield  banks  organized  to 
provide  mortgage  financing  to  firms  locating  in  the  Green- 
field Industrial  Park,  and  close  bank  collaboration  between 
banks  and  local  development  officials  in  the  development  of 
the  Orange  and  Gardner  industrial  parks.   Another  example 
is  the  participation  of  Shawmut  Bank  of  Franklin  County  in 
a  loan  program  for  commercial  revitalization  and  housing 
rehab  in  the  Orange-Athol  area,  funded  through  the  Small 
Cities  Block  Grant  Program. 

o  While  most  businesses  appear  to  have  a  positive  opinion  of 
the  region's  banks,  many  firms  have  not  sought  financing 
from  banks;   The  experience  of  existing  businesses  who  have 
dealt  with  banks  in  the  region  appears  to  be  generally  pos- 
itive.  Among  respondents  who  have  sought  financing  from 
local  banking  institutions,  a  large  majority  have  been  able 
to  obtain  financing.   When  asked  to  evaluate  both  local 
savings  banks  and  non-local  banks  with  branches  or  sub- 
sidiaries in  the  region,  a  majority  of  those  respondents 
with  an  opinion  expressed  a  favorable  one.   Most  of  the 
remaining  opinions  were  neutral,  very  few  unfavorable 
ratings.   However,  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
businesses  stated  that  they  had  never  sought  financing  from 
local  institutions.   This  may  indicate  a  reluctance  among 
local  businesses  to  use  bank  financing.   Whether  this 
reluctance  stems  from  an  ability  to  generate  capital  else- 
where, a  general  aversion  to  incurring  debt,  or  a  sense 
that  banks  will  not  be  responsive  to  their  requests  is  dif- 
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ficult  to  determine.   If  businesses  are  avoiding  expansion 
opportunities  or  modernization  needs  because  of  a  reluc- 
tance to  approach  banks,  this  could  place  constraints  on 
the  region's  growth. 


The  shift  from  local  to  non-local  management  of  depository 
institutions.   One  of  the  major  changes  affecting  banking  in- 
stitutions in  the  Northern  Tier  during  the  past  decade  has  been 
the  shift  in  control  from  local  to  non-local  management.   The 
shift  occurred  earliest  and  in  its  most  pronounced  form  among 
commercial  banks,  but  more  recently  has  been  occurring  among 
savings  and  cooperative  banks  as  well.   Among  commercial  banks, 
the  shift  has  occurred  in  three  phases  resulting  in  the  progres- 
sive movement  of  management  control  to  more  distant  locations. 

o  The  first  phase  occurred  in  the  mid-  and  late-1970s  when 
local  institutions  were  merged  with  larger  banks  or  ac- 
quired by  bank  holding  companies  headquartered  in  larger 
central  and  western  Massachusetts  communities.   These  in- 
cluded the  merger  of  Colonial  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Athol 
and  the  First  National  Bank  of  Winchendon  with  Guaranty 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Worcester,  the  acquisition  of 
Pioneer  National  Bank/Franklin  and  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Athol  by  TNB  Financial  Corporation  of  Springfield,  and 
the  acquisition  of  the  Franklin  County  Trust  Company  by 
Worcester  Bancorp. 

o  The  second  phase,  which  occurred  in  the  1980-1982  period, 
was  marked  by  the  entry  of  the  state's  larger  Boston-based 
bank  holding  companies  into  the  region,  both  through  direct 
acquisition  of  local  institutions  and  the  acquisition  of 
smaller  bank  holding  companies  with  Northern  Tier  sub- 
sidiaries.  This  phase  of  consolidation  included  the  merger 
of  Mohawk  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Greenfield  with  Baybank 
First  Easthampton,  a  subsidiary  of  Baybanks,  Inc.  of  Bos- 
ton, the  acquisition  of  the  County  Bank  of  Shelburne  Falls 
by  Bank  of  Boston  Corp. ,  the  acquisition  of  TNB  Financial 
Corporation  by  Bank  of  New  England  Corporation,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  Worcester  Bancorp  by  the  Shawmut  Corporation. 

o  The  third  phase,  which  began  in  1983  and  is  continuing 
today,  involves  the  consolidation  of  local  subsidiaries  of 
the  large  bank  holding  companies  into  regional  subsidiaries 
based  in  Springfield,  Worcester,  and  Boston.   This  includes 
the  merger  of  Bank  of  Boston  Corporation's  Old  Colony  Bank 
of  Franklin  County  (formerly  the  County  Bank  of  Shelburne 
Falls)  with  Bank  of  Boston  Western  Massachusetts 
(Springfield),  the  merger  of  Bank  of  New  England  Franklin 
County  with  Bank  of  New  England  West  (Springfield),  and  the 
merger  of  Bank  of  New  England  Worcester  County  with  Bank  of 
New  England  Boston. 
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The  institutional  structure  that  has  evolved  from  these 
changes  generally  involves  a  local  Northern  Tier  branch  of  a  sub- 
sidiary managed  in  Springfield,  Worcester  or  Boston.   The  sub- 
sidiary, in  turn,  is  answerable  to  holding  company  management, 
usually  in  Boston.   The  only  exceptions  to  this  pattern  are  the 
First  Safety  Fund  with  main  offices  in  Fitchburg  and  Shawmut  Bank 
of  Franklin  County  which,  while  ultimately  answerable  to  Boston, 
is  still  managed  in  Greenfield. 

The  consolidation  of  savings  institutions  occurred  later  and 
has  been  less  extensive  than  the  consolidation  of  commercial 
banks.   While  it  has  resulted  in  some  shifts  of  ownership  outside 
the  Northern  Tier,  these  shifts  have  largely  been  to  nearby  com- 
munities.  The  major  consolidation  in  the  region  was  the  creation 
of  Heritage  NIS  Savings  Bank  through  the  merger  of  the  Franklin 
Savings  Institution  and  the  Amherst  Savings  Bank  in  1982  and  the 
subsequent  merger  of  that  institution  with  the  Northampton  In- 
stitution for  Savings  in  1986.   The  new  institution  is  head- 
quartered in  Northampton.   The  only  other  recent  merger  was  be- 
tween the  Gardner  Coop  Bank  and  Fidelity  Coop  Bank  of  Fitchburg 
in  1984. 

Additional  acquisitions,  mergers,  and  consolidations  in  the 
region  may  occur  in  the  future  as  institutions  continue  to  adjust 
to  the  changing  market  and  regulatory  environment  within  the  in- 
dustry.  While  the  precise  form  these  changes  will  take  is  un- 
certain, they  are  likely  to  continue  the  trend  toward  more  dis- 
tant management  of  local  institutions.   This  possibility  is  most 
distinct  for  thrift  institutions,  where  the  acquisition  op- 
portunities for  non-local  institutions  are  greatest.   Given  the 
small  size  of  local  thrifts  by  statewide  standards,  local  in- 
stitutions are  likely  to  be  the  acquired  rather  than  the  acquir- 
ing institutions  in  any  consolidation  movements  within  the  indus- 
try.  Another  possibility  is  the  acquisition  of  a  Massachusetts- 
based  bank  holding  company  with  subsidiaries  in  the  region  by  an 
out-of-state  holding  company  as  interstate  banking  activity  ex- 
pands. 

The  shift  from  local  to  non-local  management  of  banking  in- 
stitutions has  implications  for  business  lending.   The  effects 
can  be  both  positive  and  negative.   On  the  positive  side,  large 
banking  organizations  have  greater  access  to  capital  resources 
and  can  support  the  development  of  more  sophisticated  financial 
and  non-financial  services  to  business  customers.   These  include 
corporate  cash  management  services,  asset -based  lending  -  an  im- 
portant source  of  working  capital  for  young,  high-growth  firms, 
and  specialized  small  business  lending  units  which  combine  small 
business  lending  with  management  assistance.   Large  institutions 
can  also  more  easily  support  the  development  of  lending  personnel 
with  industry  and  product  specializations.   With  greater 
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knowledge  of  particular  industries,  banks  can  make  loans  that 
they  might  reject  based  on  general  credit  analysis.   Product  spe- 
cializations can  include  co-lending  with  federal,  state  and  local 
development  finance  programs. 

However,  the  shift  to  non-local  control  can  also  have  its 
negative  side.   This  manifests  itself  in  the  movement  of  au- 
thority over  credit  policies  and  decision-making  from  local  to 
non-local  personnel.   For  a  lending  officer,  this  may  involve 
bringing  an  application  to  a  loan  committee  in  Springfield  or 
Worcester  which  follows  policies  set  in  Boston.   Loan  decisions 
made  on  this  basis  tend  to  be  more  ratio-oriented,  and  less 
sensitive  to  the  needs  and  conditions  of  local  industries  and  the 
character  of  individual  borrowers. 

In  fact,  a  number  of  local  development  officials,  business 
assistance  sources,  and  even  some  bankers  have  expressed  concern 
over  the  shift  of  control  of  local  banking  resources  from  local 
to  non-local  ownership.   Part  of  this  concern  involves  the  fre- 
quent changes  in  the  names,  strategies,  policies  and  personnel  of 
institutions  as  their  parent  organizations  restructure  their  op- 
erations and  seek  to  find  their  "niche"  in  the  local  market. 
More  seriously,  there  is  a  growing  perception  of  a  reduced 
sensitivity  to  local  economic  conditions  and  credit  needs  and  an 
over-reliance  on  standardized  forms  of  credit  analysis.   One 
local  business  consultant  complained  about  "Route  128  banks"  that 
"bank  by  numbers",  referring  to  their  insistence  on  three  years 
of  financial  statements  and  their  heavy  dependence  on  ratio  anal- 
ysis in  credit  decisions.   An  official  of  a  local  economic  devel- 
opment organization  who  works  closely  with  small  businesses  com- 
mented that  the  shift  to  bank  holding  company  ownership  has  been 
accompanied  by  less  willingness  to  take  risks  and  a  more  narrow 
focus  on  "bottom  line"  considerations.   A  local  banker  told  of 
three  recent  loan  requests  that  the  local  bank  had  recommended 
approving  but  that  were  rejected  by  the  loan  committee  in  his 
bank's  head  office.   It  should  be  noted  that  these  comments  are 
anecdotal  and  cannot  be  generalized  to  all  lending  by  all  non- 
local banking  institutions.   It  should  also  be  noted  that  local 
institutions  sometimes  came  under  similar  criticisms. 

4.1.3  Risk  Capital 

Risk  capital  is  the  patient  capital  enabling  firms  to  make 
long-term  investments  that  do  not  produce  immediate  cash  flows. 
It  is  generally  invested  over  long  time  periods  and  only  gener- 
ates returns  if  the  firm  is  profitable.   As  such,  it  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  financing  for  start-up,  expansion,  product  devel- 
opment, and  modernization.   Risk  capital  includes  equity  (common 
stock)  and  near-equity  (preferred  stock,  convertible  and  subor- 
dinated debt)  financing. 
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The  largest  sources  of  risk  capital  for  businesses  in  the 
Northern  Tier,  as  elsewhere,  are  owner-managers,  their  families, 
friends,  and  business  associates.   Institutional  sources  of  risk 
capital  include  formal  venture  capital  partnerships  and  the  pub- 
lic stock  market.   Venture  capital  firms  tend  to  concentrate 
their  investments  in  a  narrow  range  of  industrial  sectors,  most 
of  them  technology-oriented,  and  in  the  relatively  small  number 
of  locations  where  their  preferred  industries  are  clustered.   The 
public  stock  market,  while  much  more  broadly  based,  is  generally 
only  accessible  to  larger  firms  with  established  operating 
histories.   Informal  risk  capital  investors  are  the  least  visible 
and  least  understood  segment  of  the  risk  capital  market.   How- 
ever, in  terms  of  financing  volumes,  they  are  estimated  to  be  at 
least  as  important  as  formal  venture  capital  investors.   What  is 
known  about  these  investors  indicates  that  they  invest  in  smaller 
amounts,  in  a  wider  range  of  industrial  sectors,  for  longer  time 
periods,  and  closer  to  their  own  communities  than  formal  venture 
capital  investors. 

Surveys  of  businesses  and  banks  in  the  region  as  well  as  in- 
formal discussions  with  businesses,  business  assistance  sources, 
and  local  economic  development  officials  indicate  that,  for 
businesses  that  do  not  fit  the  industry  preferences  of  Boston 
venture  capitalists  and  for  all  businesses  seeking  very  small 
amounts  of  investment,  both  formal  and  informal  risk  capital  in 
the  region  is  extremely  scarce.   Responses  to  our  business  survey 
indicate  that  very  few  businesses  in  the  region  have  obtained  or 
even  sought  risk  capital  from  either  formal  or  informal  sources^ 
Perceptions  of  bankers  in  the  region,  who  would  be  expected  to 
have  a  good  sense  of  the  level  of  risk  capital  activity,  is  that 
such  activity  is  low.   None  of  the  respondents  perceived  a  high 
level  of  activity  among  either  formal  or  informal  risk  capital 
investors.   Three  respondents  saw  informal  sources  as  moderately 
active,  but  only  one  saw  a  moderate  level  of  activity  among  for- 
mal venture  capitalists.   These  survey  responses  were  supported 
by  informal  discussions  with  businesses  and  local  economic  devel- 
opment professionals. 

This  shortage  of  risk  capital  is  a  serious  constraint  to 
business  formation,  growth,  and  modernization  in  the  region. 
Entrepreneurs  seeking  to  start  or  expand  their  businesses  are 
forced  to  rely  primarily  on  their  own  funds  or  the  funds  of  fam- 
ily members  and  friends  for  investment  capital.   Existing  com- 
panies are  also  hampered  in  their  efforts  to  develop  new  products 
or  more  efficient  industrial  processes.   As  noted  earlier, 
respondents  to  our  banking  survey  indicated  that  undercapitaliza- 
tion was  the  most  important  reason  for  the  turndown  of  loan  ap- 
plications by  businesses  with  less  than  $500,000  in  sales.   More- 
over, most  respondents  indicated  that  at  least  half  of  these  ap- 
plications would  have  been  approved  had  more  equity  been  avail- 
able to  inject  into  the  deal. 
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While  we  found  little  visible  evidence  that  investment  of 
informal  risk  capital  in  small  firms  in  the  region  is  now  occur- 
ring, as  in  all  communities,  there  are  certainly  a  substantial 
number  of  wealthy  individuals  with  funds  to  invest.   These  funds 
are  likely  to  be  flowing  into  other  types  of  investment  instru- 
ments within  the  region  (e.g.,  real  estate,  bank  deposits)  or  are 
being  invested  outside  the  region  altogether. 

4.1.4  Public  and  Public\Privatf»  Devwlopwmnt  Finance  Programs 

A  large  number  of  public  and  joint  public/private  develop- 
ment finance  programs  are  available  to  businesses  in  the  Northern 
Tier  to  supplement  private  financing  sources.   Many  of  these  have 
been  initiated  at  the  state  level,  and  are  operated  through  state 
agencies,  quasi-public  development  finance  institutions,  or 
through  funding  allocations  to  local  governments  and  economic  de- 
velopment organizations.   These  programs  provide  a  range  of 
financing  instruments  including  equity,  working  capital  and  fixed 
asset  financing.   They  are  usually  targeted  to  small  and  medium 
sized  firms.   Their  general  objective  is  job  creation,  but  some 
have  more  specific  focuses  such  as  financing  advanced  tech- 
nologies, stabilizing  mature  firms  through  financial  restructur- 
ing, or  strengthening  the  economies  of  economically  depressed 
communities.   Programs  which  have  provided  financings  to  Northern 
Tier  firms  include: 

Massachusetts  Community  Development  Finance  Corporation,  a 
state  quasi-public  corporation:   CDFC  provides  equity  investment, 
real  estate  financing  and  small  loan  guarantees  through  local 
community  development  corporations.   CDFC  financings  in  the 
Northern  Tier  include  Tomsum  Foods  in  Greenfield,  Huntington 
Homes  in  Orange,  and  small  business  loan  guarantees  through  the 
Franklin  County  CDC.   Under  the  latter  program,  FCCDC  guarantees 
up  to  $25,000  or  50%  (whichever  is  less)  of  loans  to  locally- 
owned  small  businesses  through  participating  financial  institu- 
tions. 

Massachusetts  Economic  Development  Set-aside  (Executive  Of- 
fice of  Communities  and  Development):   EDSA  makes  equipment  and 
real  estate  loans,  often  on  a  subordinated  basis,  of  up  to 
$500,000  or  255C  of  a  financing  (whichever  is  less)  in  participa- 
tion with  other  private  and  public  sector  lenders.   EDSA  financ- 
ing is  designed  to  fill  gaps  in  financing  packages  and  is  con- 
tingent upon  evidence  that  other  pieces  of  the  financing  would 
not  be  provided  without  the  EDSA  piece.   Since  its  inception  in 
1984,  the  program  has  made  several  financings  in  the  Northern 
Tier,  including  Westminster  Egg  Farm,  Athol  Cutter  and  Carbide, 
and  the  Millers  River  Building  in  Orange. 

Small  Cities  Communities  Development  Block  Grants  (Executive 
Office  of  Communities  and  Development):   The  Small  Cities  Program 
has  funded  small  business  revolving  loan  fund  programs  operated 
by  the  Greater  Orange-Athol  Industrial  Development  Corporation 
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and  The  Franklin  County  Community  Development  Corporation.   Low 
interest  fixed-asset  loans  are  combined  with  bank  financing  to 
obtain  a  below-market  blended  interest  rate.   The  0:  ange/Athol 
fund  is  targeted  for  manufacturing  and  processing  firms.   The 
FCCDC  fund  is  targeted  for  downtown  commercial  revitalization  and 
small  business  expansion  in  the  towns  of  Greenfield,  Montague, 
Buckland  and  Shelburne. 

Massachusetts  Industrial  Finance  Agency,  a  state  quasi- 
public  corporation:   MIFA  authorizes  the  sale  of  tax-exempt  in- 
dustrial revenue  bonds  for  manufacturing  and  qualifying  commer- 
cial revitalization  projects.   The  tax-exemption  results  in  a 
below-market  interest  rate  for  the  borrower.   Financing  is  pro- 
vided for  fixed  assets  only.   Financings  of  under  9500, 000  are 
infrequent  because  fixed  processing  costs  generally  outweigh  in- 
terest rate  savings  under  this  amount  and  over.   MIFA  also  opera- 
tes a  commercial  mortgage  guarantee  program.   MIFA  financings  in 
the  Northern  Tier  include  Huntington  Homes  and  KRH  Rolls,  Inc.  in 
Orange,  Mohawk  Plastics  in  Montague,  and  the  Gardner  Franco- 
American  Credit  Union  offices  and  Modern  Contract  Furniture  in 
Gardner. 

Massachusetts  Business  Development  Corporation,  a  state- 
chartered,  privately  managed  corporation:   MBDC  provides 
intermediate-term  debt  financing,  both  fixed  asset  and  working 
capital,  that  often  is  subordinated  loans  from  banks  or  other 
private  financing  sources.   MBDC  also  operates  the  Massachusetts 
Certified  Development  Corporation  which  makes  SBA  503  subor- 
dinated fixed-asset  loans  in  participation  with  private  lenders, 
and  is  a  lending  agent  for  the  Massachusetts  Thrift  Fund.   MBDC 
participated  in  the  leveraged  buy-out  financing  of  Besley  Corpo- 
ration in  Greenfield.  It  provided  financing  for  Whipps,  Inc.  of 
Athol  through  MCDC  and  for  Earth's  Best,  Inc.  of  Greenfield 
through  the  Thrift  Fund. 

Massachusetts  Government  Land  Bank,  a  state  quasi-public 
corporation:   The  Land  Bank  provides  below-market  mortgage 
financing  for  commercial,  industrial  and  residential  development 
of  blighted  or  surplus  properties.   It  participated  with  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Set-aside  program  in  financing  the  Cook  Build- 
ing reuse  project  in  Athol. 

Rural  Development  Financing  (Executive  Office  of  Communities 
and  Development  in  cooperation  with  the  Council  of  State  Com- 
munity Affairs  Agencies  and  the  National  Rural  Development  and 
Finance  Corporation).   This  $250,000  demonstration  project  pro- 
vides fixed  asset  and  working  capital  financing,  including  subor- 
dinated financing,   for  businesses  located  in  communities  of 
25, 000  or  less  in  the  Northern  Tier  and  Hilltown  areas.   Loans 
can  be  made  for  firm  acquisition,  expansion,  and  modernization. 
Applicant  must  demonstrate  that  private  financing  on  reasonable 
terms  is  not  available. 
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Other  state-aponsored  financing  programs  that  have  not  been 
active  in  the  Northern  Tier  region,  but  are  a  potential  source  of 
financing  for  qualifying  firms  are  The  Massachusetts  Technology 
Development  Corporation,  which  provides  venture  capital  invest- 
ments of  between  $100, 000  and  $500, 000  to  high  technology  com- 
panies, and  the  Massachusetts  Capital  Resource  Company,   which 
provides  high-risk  debt  and  equity  in  the  $100,000  to  $5,000,000 
range  to  both  traditional  and  high  technology  industries.   Final- 
ly, the  Massachusetts  Product  Development  Corporation,  which 
could  help  finance  the  commercial  development  of  new  products  by 
Northern  Tier  firms,  has  been  authorized  and  funded  by  the  legis- 
lature.  Although  two  years  have  passed  since  legislative  action, 
the  board  of  directors  has  not  yet  been  appointed.   These  three 
institutions  are  all  sources  of  risk  capital  and  could  be  valu- 
able in  addressing  the  region's  shortage  of  this  type  of  financ- 
ing. 


4.2  Th»  Univi 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  is  an  enormous 
resource  to  the  communities  of  the  Northern  Tier.   Although  its 
services  are  most  accessible  to  the  Greenfield  area,  the  Univer- 
sity plays  a  critical  role  in  the  entire  Northern  Tiei — Regioiv. — ^ 
The  University  is  important  to  the  region  on  a  number  of  levels: 

1.  As  an  educational  institution  it  plays  its  most  funda- 
mental role  in  educating  and  building  the  capacity  of  residents. 
Through  its  degree  programs  and  continuing  education  programs  it 
is  an  important  resource  to  Northern  Tier  residents. 

2.  A  university  is  an  important  source  of  new  ideas,  new 
products  and  entrepreneurs.  The  University  of  Massachusetts  has 
particular  strengths  in  a  number  of  important  areas  -  polymer 
science,  computers  and  artificial  intelligence,  engineering,  and 
food  science.   Economic  development  literature  notes  the  increas- 
ing importance  of  universities  in  the  development  of  new  enter- 
prises. There  are  numerous  examples  of  individuals  affiliated 
with  the  University  of  Massachusetts  who  have  started  their  own 
successful  companies  (most  notably  Millitech),  creating  important 
new  jobs  in  the  region.  The  University  is  thus  a  source  of  spin- 
off enterprises  by  commercializing  research  started  at  the  Un- 
iversity. 

3.  The  University  provides  important  services  to  the  public 
sector  and  to  businesses  in  the  region.   The  School  of  Engineer- 
ing is  a  source  of  expertise  and  new  developments  for  businesses 
in  a  variety  of  disciplines  central  to  manufacturing  processes 
and  product  development.   Through  the  University's  School  of  Man- 
agement, businesses  can  obtain  much  needed  management  assistance 
services  while  governmental  entities  can  gain  expertise  on  public 
management  and  economic  development  issues.   Finally,  the  College 
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of  Food  and  Natural  Resources  provides  information  and  assistance 
to  the  region's  resource-based  industries  and,  through  the  De- 
partment of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Regional  Planning,  helps 
communities  address  land-use  and  planning  needs.   Several 
specific  programs  have  been  established  by  the  University  to  pro- 
mote these  relationships.   These  programs  include: 

The  Applied  Technology  Center,  part  of  the  School  of 
Engineering,  was  established  to  assist  industry  with  research  and 
development  needs.   It  provides  information  to  businesses  on 
engineering  research,  faculty  and  facilities  at  the  University 
and  assists  companies  to  obtain  services  through  university  fa- 
culty and  facilities.   It  charges  market  rates  for  these  ser- 
vices. 

The  Center  for  Economic  Development  in  the  School  of  Manage- 
ment provides  consulting  services  on  a  fee  basis  primarily  to  go- 
vernment entities  on  economic  development  issues  through  univer- 
sity faculty  and  students. 

The  Center  for  UMass- Industry  Research  on  Polymers  is  a  re- 
search consortium  jointly  funded  by  industry  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  stimulate  industrial  innovation  in  polymer 
science  through  developing  a  strong  research  base.   Industry 
participants  in  the  Center  gain  non-exclusive  royalty-free  li- 
censes to  inventions  made  under  the  Center's  program.   The  Un- 
iversity is  also  establishing  a  Polymer  Science  Center  as  part  of 
the  State's  Centers  for  Excellence  Program. 

The  Energy  Analysis  and  Diagnostic  Center  in  the  Department 
of  Mechanical  Engineering  provides  free  energy  audits  to  help 
small  and  medium  sized  manufacturing  firms  reduce  their  energy 

costs. 

The  Management  Information  Scanning  Unit  is  a  joint  service 
of  the  University  Library  and  the  School  of  Management  to  capture 
published  information  for  businesses  from  library  holdings,  jour- 
nals, government  documents,  corporate  reports  and  computer  data- 
bases.  Services  are  provided  on  a  fee  basis  to  recover  the  serv- 
ice costs. 

Office  of  Cooperative  Education  helps  companies  hire 
qualified  undergraduate  students  on  a  temporary  paid  basis  as 
part  of  a  cooperative  education  program. 

Office  of  Internships  is  a  centralized  placement  service  for 
organizations  seeking  students  for  semester  long  intern  posi- 
tions.  It  screens  internship  sites  and  helps  students  identify 
and  apply  for  internships. 
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The  Small  Business  Development  Center  in  the  School  of  Man- 
agement is  funded  by  the  state  Department  of  Commerce  and  Devel- 
opment and  the  federal  Small  Business  Administration  to  provide 
consulting  services  and  assistance  in  raising  capital  to  small 
businesses.   Services  are  provided  free  of  cost  by  professional 
counselors  and  business  students. 

The  Small  Business  Institute  is  a  program  of  the  School  of 
Management  where  student  teams  perform  management  and  marketing 
consulting  studies  for  small  businesses. 

UMASS  Answers  is  a  central  referral  service  that  helps  busi 
ness  and  government  units  gain  access  to  the  university  offices 
best  suited  to  provide  the  data  or  the  services  they  desire 
through  a  toll-free  telephone  number. 


4.   The  University  adds  to  the  overall  quality  of  life  in 
the  community.  It  provides  cultural  activities  and  other 
amenities  that  increase  the  attractiveness  of  the  area  as  a  place 
to  live  and  to  do  business.  The  quality  of  life  also  attracts 
students  to  stay  in  the  area.   As  a  result,  the  Greenfield  area 
has  a  well-educated  citizen  base.   This  base  is  important  to  the 
development  of  new  economic  opportunity. 

The  leadership  and  faculty  of  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts recognize  the  important  role  of  the  University  in  the 
Massachusetts  economy.  In  the  1985  Chancellor's  Report,  Chancel- 
lor Duffey  wrote: 

"American  colleges  and  universities  -  especially  public 
universities  -  must  play  a  major  role  in  our  society  to 
meet  the  economic  challenges   of  the  future. . . The  part- 
nership of  government,  education  and  business  has  pro- 
vided Massachusetts  with  strategies  for  economic  devel- 
opment which  are  among  the  most  innovative  in  the  na- 
tion. . . As  our  national  economy  becomes  more  dependent 
upon  new  technologies  and  knowledge-based  industries, 
the  importance  of  the  University  in  such  partnerships 
must  surely  increase.  ■ 

The  faculty's  commitment  was  recently  recognized  by  a  national 
accreditation  team  which  noted  that  every  department  head  at  the 
University  related  their  work  to  the  Western  Massachusetts  eco- 
nomy. 

The  University  has  made  important  strides  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  local  community  and  forge  new  relationships  with  the  busi- 
ness community.  Yet,  its  potential  impact  on  the  region  is  some- 
what limited  by  certain  constraints  in  its  activities.   These 
constraints  include: 
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1.  While  the  University  has  a  number  of  important  programs 
that  benefit  the  region,  program  implementation  is  not  coor- 
dinated and  the  University's  bureaucracy  is  complex.   Businesses 
and  other  organizations  may  find  it  difficult  to  gain  information 
on  and  access  to  the  appropriate  university  resources.   UMass 
Answers  is  an  important  step  in  helping  centralize  referrals  to 
University  resources.   However,  this  service  has  only  a 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  individual  programs  and  departments  and 
may  lack  the  ability  to  assist  companies  with  more  complicated 
and  detailed  needs. 

2.  The  programs  are  not  marketed  to  the  community  as  ex- 
tensively as  they  could  be.   Many  of  the  businesses  we  surveyed 
were  unaware  of  the  resources  at  the  University.   When  marketing 
occurs,  it  appears  to  be  concentrated  in  the  communities  sur- 
rounding the  University.   Outreach  beyond  Greenfield  is  limited. 

3.  Many  of  the  important  programs  and  the  general  technical 
assistance  provided  by  the  faculty  are  not  accessible  to  smaller 
businesses  or  more  traditional  industries  in  the  region.  In  some 
cases  the  issue  is  one  of  resources  -  the  Applied  Technology  Cen- 
ter, for  example,  provides  services  at  a  rate  structure  beyond 
the  means  of  many  of  the  companies  most  in  need  of  engineering 
assistance.   In  other  cases  the  obstacle  is  due  to  attitudes. 

The  University  and  its  faculty  are  often  more  interested  in  work- 
ing for  large  companies  because  they  are  involved  in  more 
"glamorous"  or  "state-of-the-art"  technologies  or  have  the  poten- 
tial to  pay  large  consulting  fees.   Since  the  University  is  a 
public  institution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  its  mis- 
sion includes  a  public  service  function  and  furthering  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  state.   From  this  vantage  point,  providing 
services  to  smaller  in-state  firms  as  well  as  to  large  out-of- 
state  firms  is  one  aspect  of  the  University's  responsibility  to 
the  state  since  it  helps  support  local  economic  development. 
Consequently,  the  public  returns  to  Massachusetts  from  the  Un- 
iversity's technical  assistance  programs  should  be  a  concern  for 
the  schools  and  their  faculty.   However,  there  is  no  strong  sense 
of  this  public  mission  in  some  departments.   The  University  also 
lacks  a  policy  which  rewards  publicly  oriented  activities.   This 
attitude  is  often  shared  by  students  who  prefer  to  intern  with 
high-tech  or  large  companies  rather  than  the  smaller,  mature  com- 
panies in  the  region. 

4.  Many  of  the  faculty  are  primarily  interested  in  basic 
research  and  development.   Sometimes  this  research  can  result  in 
the  development  of  a  new  good  or  service  with  market  potential. 
Yet,  few  faculty  members  have  any  interest  in  commercializing 
their  products  or  starting  their  own  businesses.   Currently  there 
is  no  mechanism  that  allows  for  matching  faculty  with 
entrepreneurs  who  might  be  interested  in  bringing  a  new  idea  to 
market . 
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5.  Policies  of  the  University  provide  limited  incentives  for 
faculty  to  commercialize  new  ideas  or  work  with  the  local  com- 
munity.  An  example  is  the  newly  implemented  patent  policy  that 
could  discourage  faculty  from  commercializing  their  products  he- 
cause  they  would  have  to  share  a  good  part  of  the  returns  with 
the  University.   The  patent  policy  may  also  discourage  joint  ven- 
tures with  businesses  since  patent  ownership  of  any  research  and 
development  effort  would  be  negotiable.   A  strict  patent  policy 
could  also  limit  the  ability  of  the  University  to  attract  top 
talent,  particularly  in  the  computer  science  and  engineering 
fields. 

6.  Budget  constraints  limit  the  University's  ability  to 
market  and  provide  services.   In  the  context  of  the  large  capital 
and  maintenance  costs  faced  by  the  University  in  meeting  its  pri- 
mary educational  mission,  increasing  services  to  the  businesses 
and  communities  of  the  Northern  Tier,  and  statewide,  is  under- 
standably not  a  major  spending  priority.   Nonetheless,  a  moderate 
investment  in  improving  the  University's  relationship  with  the 
local  economy  promises  to  offer  good  returns  to  the  state.   The 
University  may  also  benefit  from  stronger  community  support, 
broader  financial  support  from  Massachusetts  businesses  and 
political  support  in  the  legislature. 

The  most  important  role  of  any  University  is  education.  This 
primary  mission  should  not  be  compromised.   It  is  possible  how- 
ever to  maximize  the  benefits  of  the  University  on  the  local  eco- 
nomy while  enhancing  its  educational  role.   This  will  require 
forging  new  relationships  between  the  University  and  local  com- 
munities and  promoting  a  new  attitude  within  the  University 
towards  activities  that  help  the  less  glamourous  and  profitable 
sectors  of  the  local  economy. 


4. 3  Institutional Resource* 

Over  the  past  few  years  many  of  the  communities  in  the 
Northern  Tier  have  significantly  built  their  institutional  capa- 
city in  the  area  of  economic  development.  New  organizations  have 
been  formed  and  existing  organizations  and  agencies  have  been 
strengthened : 

o  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  all  three  regions  -  Gardner, 
Athol-Qranqe,  and  Greenfield  --  have  become  much  more  active  in 
economic  development  issues.   In  some  cases  the  Chambers  were 
dormant  until  the  1980's.   The  Chambers  sponsor  business  ac- 
tivities, provide  assistance  to  local  businesses,  and  are  in- 
volved in  marketing  their  communities. 
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o  The  planning  capacity  in  the  major  cities  and  towns  is 
strong.  Local  development  agencies  have  been  very  active  in 
marketing  their  communities,  developing  new  relationships  with 
the  private  sector,  and  successfully  competing  for  state  develop- 
ment funds. 


The  city  agencies.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  other  non- 
profit development  institutions  in  the  Northern  Tier  have  been 
particularly  strong  in  efforts  aimed  at  attracting  new  industry 
to  the  area,  developing  and  managing  industrial  parks,  and  in 
downtown  revitalization.   They  have  also  been  involved  in  in- 
creased efforts  to  complement  these  activities  with  programs 
aimed  at  business  retention,  small  business  growth,  and  new 
enterprise  development.   Although  not  a  comprehensive  list  of 
their  activities,  the  following  review  of  the  major  development 
institutions  in  each  sub-region  provides  evidence  of  their 
strengths. 

In  Gardner,  the  Redevelopment  Authority  and  the  Gardner  In- 
dustrial Foundation  have  been  involved  in  the  development  and 
marketing  of  the  city's  industrial  parks.  Amongst  its  many  ac- 
tivities, the  community  development  and  planning  office  has  con- 
centrated on  downtown  "Mainstreet"  development  and  the  Heritage 
State  Park.  The  Chamber  and  the  Gardner  Redevelopment  Authority 
jointly  fund  a  newly  created  position  of  economic  development 
specialist.   This  position  is  a  reflection  of  the  increased  com- 
mitment by  the  business  community  to  strengthen  the  area's  eco- 
nomy. The  Gardner  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  also  become  much  more 
active  in  recent  years.  It  hosts  regular  meetings  on  issues  of 
interest  to  business  and  sponsors  and  houses  a  representative  of 
the  Clark  University  Small  Business  Development  Center  on  a  regu- 
lar basis. 

The  Athol-Orange  area  has  developed  an  innovative  approach 
to  development  by  having  the  two  towns  work  closely  together  on 
economic  development.  In  1982,  businesses  in  the  area 
reestablished  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  after  it  had  been  dormant  for 
many  years.   Amongst  its  many  activities,  the  Orange-Athol  Cham- 
ber sponsored  an  effort  by  the  Council  For  Economic  Action  to 
identify  new  business  opportunities  in  their  community,  has  been 
active  in  tourism  development,  and  sponsored  a  community  wide 
Coalition  for  Quality  Health  and  Human  Services.  The  Chamber  also 
helped  to  establish  the  Greater  Orange-Athol  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Corporation  (GOAIDC)  to   further  stimulate  business  growth. 
This  non-profit  development  group  has  the  capacity  to  package 
loans,  and  has  a  $5  million  loan  pool  for  businesses.  Most  sig- 
nificantly, GOAIDC  has  directed  the  development  and  marketing  of 
the  Orange  Industrial  AirPark  and  has  been  actively  involved  in 
downtown  "Mainstreet"  revitalization  efforts.  Overall,  the  eco- 
nomic development  groups  in  the  Athol-Orange  area  have  been  very 
effective  in  using  state  resources.  Finally,  the  Millers  River 
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Community  Development  Corporation  was  recently  formed,   primarily 
to  address  housing  issues  for  residents  of  the  area.   The  group 
has  also  become  more  actively  involved  in  economic  development 
initiatives. 

Greenfield  has  the  most  diverse  set  of  institutions  in- 
volved in  economic  development,  and  in  many  ways  the  strongest 
capacity.    The  Franklin  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  become 
more  involved  with  the  Small  Business  Development  Center  and  in 
providing  assistance  to  start-up  companies  and  entrepreneurs.  The 
Chamber  also  has  sponsored  workshops  for  bankers  and  farmers  on 
agricultural  finance,  run  workshops  for  entrepreneurs  interested 
in  establishing  bed  and  breakfast  establishments,  taken  an  active 
role  in  tourism  promotion;  and  been  involved  in  efforts  to  keep 
cutting  tool  companies  in  the  region.  The  town  also  has  an  Indus- 
trial Development  Finance  Authority  and  a  Redevelopment  Authority 
involved  in  the  development  of  the  1-91  industrial  park.   The 
Westmass  Area  Development  Corporation,  headquartered  in  Spring- 
field, has  been  hired  to  market  the  industrial  space  in  the  Park. 
The  Greenfield  Planning  Department  has  developed  strong  capacity 
in  community  and  economic  development  activities,  ranging  from 
the  restoration  of  the  Millers  Falls  Buildings  and  active  invol- 
vement in  retaining  the  Greenfield  Tap  and  Die  plant.   Finally, 
the  Franklin  County  Community  Development  Corporation,  partially 
funded  through  the  Greenfield  Planning  Department,  has  been  in- 
volved in  innovative  programs  to  retain  machine  trades  jobs 
through  the  Machine  Trades  Action  Program,  to  promote  increased 
businessMabor  cooperation  through  the  Industrial  Base  Council, 
and  encouraging  new  enterprise  development  through  training  and 
gap  financing.   Most  importantly,  these  actors  in  the  Greenfield 
area  have  been  developing  effective  collaborative  relationships 
in  a  range  of  economic  development  areas. 

Some  of  the  smaller  communities  in  the  region  have  also  de- 
veloped capacity  in  downtown  and  industrial  park  development.  To 
cite  just  a  few  examples:   Montague  has  been  involved  in  market- 
ing its  industrial  park  and  downtown  development;  the  towns  of 
Northfield  and  Erving  jointly  formed  an  Economic  Development  and 
Industrial  Corporation;  the  towns  of  Shelburne  and  Buckland  have 
been  involved  in  revitalizing  their  commercial  activities;  and 
Deerfield  has  been  promoting  its  industrial  park. 

Although  there  has  be  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  institu- 
tional capacity  to  address  economic  issues  in  all  three  sub- 
regions  of  the  Northern  Tier,  some  weaknesses  in  the  Northern 
Tier's  institutional  resources  remain  which  constrain  effective 
sub-regional  and  region-wide  developmental  efforts.  These 
weaknesses  are: 

1.  The  region  as  a  whole  continues  to  spend  a  large  amount 
of  resources  on  industrial  recruitment.   Although  attraction  ac- 
tivities are  extremely  important,  particularly  as  a  strategy  to 
cope  with  the  immediate  economic  needs  in  the  Athol-Orange  and 
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Gardner  areas,  the  amount  of  resources  spent  on  such  efforts  may 
be  disproportionate  to  their  long  term  benefits.   Attraction  ef- 
forts also  need  to  be  more  strategic  (for  example  the  MTAP  pro- 
gram is  developing  a  targeted  approach  to  attraction  in  the  metal 
working  industries).   Competition  for  industrial  park  tenants  is 
fierce  both  within  Massachusetts  and  nationally.   To  be  success- 
ful the  communities  may  need  to  offer  unique  services  --  e.g., 
advanced  telecommunications  on  site  or  allowing  for  joint  ser- 
vices such  as  warehousing  space  --  or  target  their  efforts  to 
certain  industries. 

2.  The  economic  development  capacity  of  many  of  the  rural 
communities  is  weak.   Although  many  of  the  efforts  in  Franklin 
County  and  Orange-Athol  include  the  small  towns  in  the  region,  in 
practice  most  capacity  is  centralized  in  the  major  towns  and 
cities.   The  smaller  communities  often  lack  the  resources  to  deal 
with  plant  closings  and  layoffs,  and  to  respond  to  development 
pressures.   The  state's  circuit  rider  program  has  been  critical 
in  providing  some  resources  to  these  communities  and  needs  to  be 
supported. 

3.  Human  and  financial  resources  available  for  economic  de- 
velopment efforts  are  tight.   In  each  region  a  few  active  com- 
munity leaders  have  been  involved  in  development  activities. 
Their  time  and  energy  is  limited.   Effective  implementation  of 
new  economic  initiatives  will  require  broadening  the  base  of  com- 
munity actors  involved  in  such  activity.  In  some  instances,  par- 
ticularly in  Athol,  a  history  of  difficult  relationships  between 
labor  and  business  continues  to  constrain  cooperative  approaches 
to  economic  development  between  these  two  groups.  This  creates 
potential  problems,  not  only  in  limiting  involvement  in  community 
development  activity,  but  potentially  in  their  efforts  to  recruit 
outside  firms. 

4.  Although  both  Franklin  County  and  the  Athol  area  have  a 
community  development  corporation,  none  exists  in  the  Gardner 
area.  There  are  currently  about  60  CDCs  in  Massachusetts.  A  CDC 
is  an  extremely  useful  mechanism  for  increasing  community  invol- 
vement in  housing  and  economic  development  issues.   A  CDC  also 
has  access  to  funds  from  the  state  through  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Finance  Corporation,  that  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Industrial 
Development  Corporations,  and  cities  do  not.   CDFC  has  high  risk 
funds  available  to  businesses  which  work  with  local  CDCs.   It 
also  offers  a  small  business  loan  guarantee  fund  through  local 
banks  and  CDCs. 

5.  The  communities  in  the  Northern  Tier  are  not  tied  togeth- 
er as  a  region.   Most  of  the  communities  are  participants  in 
regional  activities  of  organizations  outside  of  the  Northern 
Tiei .   For  example,  Franklin  County  is  included  in  most  of  the 
planning  activities  of  the  Western  Massachusetts  Development  Con- 
ference, an  advisory  group  involved  in  research  and  policy  ef- 
forts related  to  the  Western  part  of  the  state.   Gardner  is  often 
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included  in  planning  and  research  efforts  around  the 
Montachusetts  region  of  the  state.   Athol  and  Orange  are  in  some 
ways  insulated  from  larger  regional  activities    Orange  is  in 
Franklin  County  and  thus  sometime  included  in  Wewtern  Mas 
sachusetts  studies.   However,  it  is  more  tied  to  Athol  than  to 
the  rest  of  Franklin  County.  Athol  is  often  isolated,  with  no 
membership  in  a  regional  council  covering  it.  The  communities  are 
also  part  of  different  Service  Delivery  Areas  and  thus  education 
and  employment  and  training  resources  are  not  shared.   Tourism 
activities  through  the  Northern  Tier  Project  remains  the  primary 
way  that  the  three  distinct  regions  of  the  Northern  Tier  work  to- 
gether on  common  issues. 

4. 4  Huiqaj^  RywQMrgwmi.  EgalQyagM,  _JM«d  iEft&niBB 

Ultimately,  the  path  that  economic  development  takes  in  the 
Northern  Tier  or  in  any  region  depends  on  the  skills,  creativity, 
dependability  and  efficiency  of  its  people.   While  these 
qualities  are  evident  in  the  Northern  Tier,  it  is  difficult  to 
quantify  them.    However,  a  look  at  the  occupational  and  educa- 
tional profile  of  the  region  is  useful  in  understanding  the  na- 
ture of  the  region's  human  resource  base. 

With  the  ongoing  industrial  restructuring,  the  lives  of  many 
individuals  and  families  in  the  Northern  Tier  have  been  in 
turmoil.   Since  there  are  people  in  need  and  the  creation  of  new 
employment  opportunities  for  these  people  is  critical  for  the 
region's  future  economic  growth,  it  is  important  to  have  a  pro- 
file of  the  types  of  people  in  economic  distress.   Further,  when 
workers  with  long  job  tenure  are  let  go  and  when  young  people 
face  few  good  job  openings,  the  assistance  of  employment  and 
training  agencies  are  a  critical  resource  for  helping  during  the 
period  of  economic  transition. 

4.4.1  Occupational  and  Educational  Profile  of  tha  Population 

In  many  ways,  the  key  occupational  categories  to  look  at  are 
blue  collar  workers  (craftsmen,  operatives  and  laborers)  and 
professional,  managerial  and  technical  workers.   These  categories 
are  the  most  important  in  defining  the  nature  of  the  local  eco- 
nomy because  they  are  the  backbone  of  the  traded  sector  firms,  in 
manufacturing  and  export  services,  that  bring  new  income  into  the 
region. 

The  distribution  of  occupations  in  the  Northern  Tier  and  its 
subregions  parallels  the  distribution  of  jobs  by  industry.   Fif- 
teen years  ago,  44%  of  the  employed  residents  of  the  Northern 
Tier  were  craftsmen,  operatives  and  laborers,  a  figure  well  above 
that  for  the  state  (34%)  and  the  nation  (35%).   Athol  and  Gardner 
had  the  highest  percentage  of  residents  in  this  category  —  one  in 
two  employed  residents  were  in  blue  collar  occupations.   The  per- 
centage of  blue  collar  workers  in  Greenfield,  though  slightly 
above  the  state  and  national  averages,  was  in  keeping  with  the 
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less  industrial  nature  of  that  area  when  compared  to  the  other 

two. 

With  technological  change  and  the  fast  growth  of  the  service 
sector  in  the  1970 's,  the  country  as  a  whole  experienced  a 
decline  in  the  percentage  of  blue  collar  workers.   Similarly,  in 
Massachusetts  and  the  three  regions  of  the  Northern  Tier,  the 
percentage  of  blue  collar  jobs  also  fell.   However,  the  relative 
importance  of  such  jobs  in  the  Northern  Tier  remained  high.   In 
fact,  in  Athol  the  percentage  (48%)  hardly  budged--so  the  dif- 
ference between  the  situation  in  that  region  and  the  rest  of  the 
state  and  the  nation  was  even  greater  than  it  was  a  decade  ear- 
lier.  The  percentage  of  blue  collar  workers  in  Gardner  fell 
somewhat,  but  remained  high.   With  over  one  in  three  workers  in 
the  Northern  Tier  in  blue  collar  occupations,  the  erosion  of  the 
industrial  base  that  began  in  1980  was  bound  to  have  a  severe  im- 
pact. 

In  the  meantime,  the  reverse  trends  were  occurring  in  the 
professional,  managerial  and  technical  category.   In  1970,  each 
region  of  the  Northern  Tier  except  Greenfield  had  a  lower  per- 
centage of  its  workers  in  this  category  than  did  Massachusetts 
and  the  U.  S.   By  1980,  the  figures  for  Gardner  and  Greenfield 
were  substantially  higher.   As  with  manufacturing,  Athol  showed 
the  least  change.   It  is  clear  that  one  of  the  major  reasons  that 
the  state  as  a  whole  has  prospered  in  the  1980 's  is  the  strength 
of  its  white  collar  sector.   The  hard  times  faced  by  both  the 
Athol  and  Gardner  areas  is  a  function  not  only  of  over-reliance 
on  blue-collar  jobs  but  a  relatively  weak  managerial,  profes- 
sional and  technical  base. 

In  these  times  of  increasing  economic  competition,  changing 
technology,  and  more  knowledge-based  jobs,  the  level  of  educa- 
tional achievement  is  an  important  indicator  of  economic  develop- 
ment potential.   One  major  positive  educational  development  in 
the  Northern  Tier  has  been  the  significant  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  adults  with  a  high  school  diploma--f rom  53%  in  1970, 
which  was  below  the  national  average,  to  68%  in  1980,  which  was 
slightly  above  the  U.S.  figure.   However,  these  region-wide  aver- 
ages mask  the  fact  that  the  educational  levels  in  the  Greenfield 
area  were  significantly  higher  than  those  in  Athol  and  Gardner. 
For  instance,  in  1980  20%  of  adults  in  the  Greenfield  had  com- 
pleted college,  compared  to  10%  in  Athol  and  Gardner.   This  high- 
er level  of  educational  achievement  in  Greenfield  is  an  important 
determinant  in  that  area's  ability  to  ride  out  the  last  five 
years  in  relatively  good  shape  as  compared  to  the  other  two 
areas. 

4. A.£  Profile  of  th«  Population  in  Hmmd 
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Between  1969  and  1979,  the  family  poverty  rate  in  the  North- 
ern Tier  rose  slightly,  from  6.  2%  to  6.8%.   This  increase  was 
less  than  that  for  the  state,  though  it  was  in  the  opposite 
direction  of  a  declining  trend  for  the  nation.   Even  so,  the 
region's  rate  was  still  well  below  the  U.S.  rate,  which  stood  at 
9. 6%  in  1979. 

Surprisingly,  Greenfield,  which  had  the  lowest  poverty  rate 
in  the  Northern  Tier  in  1969,  had  the  highest  in  1979--7.5%.   Ap- 
proximately half  of  the  region's  2150  poor  families  lived  in  the 
Greenfield  area.   One  disturbing  trend  that  appeared  both  in  the 
Northern  Tier  and  in  the  country  as  a  whole  was  the  rise  in  the 
number  of  poor  families  with  children  and  poor  families  headed  by 
females.   In  1979,  poor  families  with  children  made  up  three- 
quarters  of  the  poor  in  the  Northern  Tier.   The  poverty  rate  for 
families  with  children  rose  from  6. 8%  in  1969  to  10. 2%  in  1979. 

Another  disturbing  trend  was  the  rise  in  the  number  of  poor 
female-headed  families  with  children  in  the  Northern  Tier--up 
from  441  to  948  families  in  the  10-year  period.   By  1979,  the 
poverty  rate  for  female-headed  families  with  children  in  the 
Northern  Tier  was  44%,  slightly  above  the  figure  for  the  state 
and  the  U. S. 

The  most  recent  measurement  of  the  regional  poverty  rate  oc- 
curred at  the  time  of  peak  economic  growth  for  the  region.   The 
increase  in  rates  might  be  explained  in  part  by  noneconomic  fac- 
tors, e. g. ,  greater  frequency  of  divorce  and  social  acceptance  of 
single  women  with  children.   But  of  course  poverty  rates  are  very 
much  a  function  of  economic  conditions.    Consequently,  with  the 
high  levels  of  job  loss  in  the  region,  it  is  most  likely  that  the 
poverty  rates  for  the  area  have  increased  since  1979. 

A  population  group  which  finds  itself  in  the  unfamiliar 
position  of  being  in  economic  distress  are  dislocated  workers. 
The  state  Department  of  Employment  Security  has  counted  over 
2, 250  Northern  Tier  workers  permanently  laid  off  between  January 
1983  and  June  1985.   Another  2200  workers  were  temporarily  laid 
off  during  that  period.   As  a  consequence,  the  Athol  and  Gardner 
areas  had  among  the  highest  ratios  of  laid  off  workers  to  total 
private  sector  employment  in  the  state--11.3%  for  Athol  and  10.4% 
for  Gardner.   Reflecting  the  large  number  of  layoffs,  DES  ranked 
the  Franklin-Hampshire  Service  Delivery  Area  (which  includes  the 
two  counties  plus  the  Athol  area)  first  in  the  state  in  the 
severity  of  unemployment  and  employment  security  problems. 

A  recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Machine  Trades  Action  Pro- 
ject of  over  500  dislocated  machine  tool  workers  found  that  most 
of  them  were  either  unemployed  or  could  not  find  new  jobs  at  com- 
parable wages.   Over  one-third  of  the  group  was  unemployed  and  on 
average,  had  been  unemployed  for  1  1/2   years.    The  study  showed 
that  the  older  the  worker,  the  harder  it  was  to  find  a  new  job. 
For  instance,  58%  of  the  workers  between  50  and  59  years  old 
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remained  unemployed.   Further,  it  appears  that  most  of  the 
reemployed  machine  tool  workers  are  earning  much  lesj  than  their 
previous  wage.   The  Athol  Workers'  Assistance  Center  reports  that 
65*/.  of  the  laid  off  machine  tool  workers  who  found  new  full-time 
employment  were  earning  less  than  75%  of  their  previous  wage. 

While  older  dislocated  workers  have  trouble  finding  new 
employment,  young  people  with  little  work  experience  of  any  kind 
also  have  difficulties  finding  work,  particularly  in  Gardner  and 
Athol.   A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  Athol-Orange  Human  Ser- 
vices Coalition  found  that  people  aged  18-24  had  the  highest  un- 
employment rate  (17V.)  of  any  age  group.   Another  study  determined 
that  while  13%  of  employed  Athol  residents  were  aged  20-24,  26% 
of  unemployed  were  in  this  age  group. 

The  Department  of  Employment  Security  has  determined  that 
the  growth  occupations  for  the  Franklin/Hampshire  Service 
Delivery  Area  are  almost  entirely  low-paying  service  jobs,  e.g., 
cashiers,  cleaning  service  workers,  cooks,  nurse  aides,  and 
waitresses.   With  the  high  unemployment  rate  and  such  poor  job 
prospects,  large  numbers  of  young  workers  raised  in  the  Athol  and 
Gardner  areas  are  leaving  to  seek  better  paying  work  elsewhere. 

4.4.3  Employment  and  Training  Rtiourctt 

In  response  to  the  recent  major  layoffs  among  Northern  Tier 
manufacturing  firms  and  the  presence  of  many  young  people  without 
work  experience,  a  number  of  state-  and  federally-funded  employ- 
ment and  training  initiatives  have  been  utilized  to  work  with 
dislocated  workers  and  other  unemployed  and  underemployed  people. 
Consequently,  the  Northern  Tier  has  developed  a  strong  array  of 
institutional  resources  in  employment  and  training.   Much  in- 
teraction occurs  between  agencies  in  terms  of  information  shar- 
ing, coordination  and  joint  implementation  of  activities,  and 
subcontracting. 

The  Northern  Tier  is  served  by  several  employment  and  train- 
ing agencies  funded  by  the  federal  government  under  the  Jobs 
Training  Partnership  Act  ( JTPA ) .   The  Franklin/Hampshire  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Consortium  serves  as  staff  for  JTPA  programs  in 
the  Franklin/Hampshire  Service  Delivery  Area.   The  Montachusett 
Regional  Private  Industry  Council  covers  the  Northern  Worcester 
SDA,  which  includes  the  Gardner  area.   These  agencies  provide 
classroom  training,  subsidize  on-the-job  training,  sponsor  adult 
basic  education  and  high  school  equivalency  programs,  and  provide 
job  search  skills  training  and  referrals  for  dislocated  workers 
and  the  economically  disadvantaged.   As  an  example  of  the  direct 
training  these  agencies  provide,  the  Franklin\Hampshire  Con- 
sortium operates  a  skills  training  center  in  Northampton  which 
offers  programs  in  the  machining  trades  and  in  business  skills. 
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While  moat  of  the  programs  of  the  JTPA  agencies  are  built 
around  the  needs  of  individual  workers,  they  also  can  design  and 
fund  special  training  programs  for  individual  employers.   The 
Franklin/Hampshire  Consortium  recently  did  this  for  two  firms 
newly  arrived  to  the  area--Baker  School  Specialty  and  Huntington 
Homes. 

Through  its  Industrial  Service  Program  (ISP),  the  state  is 
funding  worker  assistance  centers  in  Greenfield,  Athol  and 
Gardner.   These  centers  were  created  to  provide  a  variety  of 
employment  and  training  services  to  workers  laid  off  in  large 
manufacturing  plant  closures  and  reductions-in-f orce  and  who 
remain  unemployed  or  underemployed  (earning  less  than  75%  of 
their  previous  wage).   The  Gardner  center  serves  workers  from  the 
Van  Huffle  Eastern,  Harrington  and  Richardson,  and  Furniture 
Craftsman  plants  (plus  several  plants  in  the  Fitchburg  area). 
The  Athol  center  was  established  for  Union-Butterf ield  workers 
and  the  Greenfield  center  serves  workers  laid  off  at  Ingersoll- 
Rand,  Allied-Bendix,  and  Kendall.   Each  center  recently  has 
received  approval  from  the  ISP  to  broaden  its  target  population 
beyond  workers  from  these  plants  to  other  dislocated  workers  and 
the  long-term  unemployed  with  limited  job  opportunities  in  the 
field  of  their  previous  employment. 

The  worker  assistance  centers  in  Athol  and  Greenfield  are 
operated  by  the  FranklinNHampshire  Consortium  for  the  area's  Pri- 
vate Industry  Council.   Staff  for  the  Gardner  center  is  provided 
by  the  state  Department  of  Employment  Security.   The  range  of  the 
centers'  services  include  training  courses  (e.g.,  welding,  ma- 
chine skills,  building  maintenance),  high  school  equivalency  pro- 
grams (which  have  many  students  in  their  50s),  counselling,  job 
placement  assistance,  and  emergency  assistance  for  health,  hous- 
ing and  clothing.   Often,  the  training  is  provided  through  a 
local  community  college,  that  offers  a  certificate  upon  comple- 
tion. 

The  centers  have  been  creative  and  aggressive  in  seeking  in- 
novative ways  to  help  dislocated  workers.   Currently,  the  Gardner 
center  is  attempting  to  use  part  of  the  Union-Butterf ield  plant 
and  some  of  the  remaining  machinery  as  a  classroom  site  for 
worker  training.   If  successful,  this  arrangement  would  overcome 
a  major  problem  that  the  center  faces  --  the  lack  of  access  to 
current  equipment.   The  Franklin/Hampshire  consortium  is  planning 
to  contract  with  MTAP  to  provide  an  entrepreneurial  skills  train- 
ing program  for  dislocated  workers.   The  extent  of  cooperation 
between  the  Gardner  center  and  the  Franklin/Hampshire  Consortium 
is  such  that  both  the  U-B  site  and  the  entrepreneurial  training 
program  would  be  open  to  dislocated  workers  across  the  Northern 
Tier. 

Mt.  Wachusett  Community  College  and  Greenfield  Community 
College  provide  a  variety  of  trade  skills-oriented  courses,  often 
in  conjunction  with  the  JTPA  agencies  and  the  worker  assistance 
centers.   Programs  at  the  Gardner  college  have  included  pollution 
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control,  computer-aided  drafting,  computer-aided  design,  fire 
service,  plastics  and  hotel/restaurant  management.   In  the  words 
of  one  lit.  Wachusett  official,  "In  the  eyes  of  many  students  here 
who  are  dislocated  workers,  we're  a  second-chance  place,  helping 
people  turn  their  lives  around."   A  number  of  these  new  students, 
after  overcoming  initial  fears  of  the  classroom,  have  become  so 
excited  about  learning  that  "they  set  and  reach  academic  goals 
for  themselves  they  never  thought  possible. " 

In  an  innovative  arrangement,  the  Greenfield  college  has 
taken  over  the  evening  division  of  the  Franklin  County  Technical 
School,  which  could  no  longer  be  operated  by  the  Technical  School 
because  of  budget  cutbacks.   This  "Tech  Connection"  allows  the 
Greenfield  Community  College  great  flexibility  in  terms  of  pro- 
gram length  and  hours  while  enabling  the  utilization  of  the 
daytime  Technical  School  staff.   It  is  a  key  resource  for  devel- 
oping custom-designed  programs  that  meet  the  needs  of  adult  stu- 
dents.   Recently,  the  community  college  and  the  Franklin\ 
Hampshire  Consortium  (both  as  JTPA  staff  agency  and  operator  of 
worker  assistance  centers)  combined  their  resources  through  the 
Tech  Connection  to  create  two  very  successful  training  programs 
for  building  technicians  and  sheet  metal  workers. 

The  state  Department  of  Public  Welfare  ( DPW ) ,  with  field  of- 
fices in  the  three  major  towns  of  the  Northern  Tier,  operates  the 
ET  Choices  program,  which  supports  education  and  training  for 
persons  on  AFDC  and  general  welfare.   Most  of  the  ET-funded 
training  programs  are  targeted  to  people  with  little  or  no  job 
experience  outside  the  home,  e. g. ,  displaced  homemakers  and  fe- 
male adolescents. 

The  state  Department  of  Employment  Security  (DES)  operates 
the  Job  Matching  Program,  an  information  service  that  brings  to- 
gether people  seeking  jobs  with  employers  with  job  openings.   DES 
has  major  field  offices  in  Greenfield  and  Gardner,  and  a  branch 
office  in  Athol.   In  some  instances,  a  local  DES  office  is  hired 
by  the  area's  JTPA  agency  to  help  with  job  placement  for  the 
graduates  of  skills  training  programs. 

The  activities  of  the  Northern  Tier's  employment  and  train- 
ing agencies  demonstrate  that  they  are  one  of  the  area's  major 
resources  for  economic  development  and  should  be  a  big  selling 
point  in  any  industrial  attraction  strategy.   The  Mt.  Auburn  sur- 
vey of  employers  in  Gardner  and  Greenfield  indicated  that  a  very 
large  number  of  businesses  have  hired  graduates  from  these  pro- 
grams; and  on  the  whole,  have  been  satisfied  with  the  results. 

Moreover,  for  the  past  1  1/2  years  the  Franklin/Hampshire 
Consortium  has  been  working  closely  with  local  economic  develop- 
ment agencies  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  selling  the  Athol  and 
Greenfield  areas  to  firms  seeking  new  plant  sites.   The  Con- 
sortium works  with  such  firms  in  describing  the  array  of  training 
possibilities  and  custom-designing  programs  that  meet  the 
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employers  particular  needs.   This  approach  was  important  in  the 
attraction  of  Baker  School  Specialty  and  Huntington  Homes.   In 
fact,  the  operator  of  Huntington  Homes  indicated  that  the  Con- 
sortium's training  programs  were  the  main  reason  the  firm  located 
in  the  area. 

Despite  the  strengths  of  the  employment  and  training  system, 
it  is  not  without  problems.  The  problems  we  identified  through 
interviews  and  business  surveys  are: 

o  The  training  programs  report  some  difficulty  in  being  able 
to  reach  their  target  population.   A  very  large  number  of 
the  potential  clients  do  not  have  cars.   The  lack  of  a  good 
public  transportation  system  between  the  rural  areas  sur- 
rounding Greenfield  and  Athol  and  the  training  sites  is  "an 
insurmountable  problem,"  in  the  words  of  one  program  man- 
ager. 

In  particular,  many  members  of  the  dislocated  worker  group 
are  difficult  to  bring  inside  the  employment  and  training 
system.   Workers  whose  years  on  the  job  can  be  counted  in 
decades  sometimes  have  fears  that  inhibit  their  participa- 
tion. The  source  of  these  fears  include  the  classroom  set- 
ting, the  income  costs  of  leaving  a  present  job,  even  if  it 
is  relatively  low-paying,  and  the  uncertainty  of  getting  a 
job  in  the  skill  for  which  they  are  training.   Moreover, 
many  dislocated  workers  have  been  used  to  walking  a  few 
blocks  to  get  to  work  and  are  resistant  to  training  for  a 
job  for  which  they  must  commute,  say,  from  Athol  to 
Gardner. 

o  There  is  a  significant  lack  of  trade  jobs  paying  decent 
wages  inside  the  Northern  Tier.   Apparently,  jobs  in  the 
trades  are  much  more  available  in  Keene,  Brattleboro, 
Northampton,  and  as  one  observer  put  it,  "Springfield  and 
Hartford  have  been  begging  for  machinists. " 

o  In  the  Gardner  area,  there  has  been  little  integration  be- 
tween the  goals  and  activities  of  the  employment  and  train- 
ing agencies  and  the  regional  development  groups,  which 
logically  should  be  natural  allies.   Through  the  initiative 
of  Mt.  Wachusett  Community  College,  new  paths  of  communica- 
tion are  currently  being  developed,  an  important  first 
step. 

o  The  results  of  the  employer  survey  indicate  that  while 
there  is  a  large  pool  of  dislocated  workers,  a  number  of 
trade-related  jobs  are  available.   Several  employers  in 
Greenfield  report  the  need  for  machinists,  tool  and  die 
makers,  drafters  and  lithographers.   Firms  in  Gardner  say 
they  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  machine  operators, 
woodworkers,  and  tool  and  die  makers.   At  this  point,  we 
are  unclear  whether  the  side-by-side  existence  of  un- 
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employed  workers  and  unfilled  jobs  is  the  result  of  an  ac- 
tual undersupply  in  particular  skills,  differences  between 
employers  and  job  seekers  regarding  wage  expectations,  a 
misunderstanding  regarding  the  level  of  skills  needed  to 
qualify,  or  simply  poor  dissemination  of  information  on  the 
availability  of  jobs. 

o  Mt.  Wachusett  Community  College  faces  significant  resource 
constraints  in  its  ability  to  guickly  respond  to  demands 
for  training.   On  the  one  hand,  the  college  has  a  lack  of 
skills  training  expertise  in  its  tenured  faculty.   The  core 
of  the  faculty  have  a  liberal  arts  orientation,  reflective 
of  the  demands  of  students  in  the  1960's  and  early  1970's. 
In  the  meantime,  the  course  demands  of  students  have 
shifted  from  liberal  arts  to  skills  training.   It  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  faculty  on  staff  to  sponsor,  research  the 
needs  for,  and  teach  new  skills  training  programs. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  statewide  hiring  freeze  at  community 
colleges  imposed  by  the  legislature  has  meant  that  very  few 
new  full-time  faculty  with  a  skills  training  orientation 
can  be  hired.   Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  find  enough 
qualified  part-timers  to  fill  out  a  new  program.   By 
definition,  two  to  four  part-timers  are  needed  for  every 
"full  time  equivalent"  slot.   However,  because  part-time 
faculty  are  not  eligible  for  benefits  and  because  wage 
levels  cannot  exceed  those  in  the  faculty  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  the  part-time  jobs  are  not  very  at- 
tractive when  compared  to  those  available  in  private  indus- 
try.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  even  locate  qualified 
part-time  people  in  the  area  because  of  the  relatively 
small  population.   Part-time  faculty  could  be  hired  from 
outside  the  area,  but  the  state  wage  agreement  will  not 
allow  compensation  for  travel. 

o  Cutbacks  in  the  amount  of  federal  funds  available  for 

employment  and  training  in  the  Northern  Tier  are  extremely 
likely. 

4. 3  Transportation  RjtftQU££«a 

The  availability  of  a  varied,  multi-faceted  transportation 
system  is  vital  to  any  region  wanting  to  maintain  or  develop  a 
diversified  economy.   Businesses  need  an  adequate  transportation 
infrastructure  in  order  to  receive  supplies  and  ship  products  in 
a  timely  and  efficient  way.   In  order  to  conduct  business  proper- 
ly, companies  need  to  be  in  a  location  where  executives  and  other 
businesspeople  can  visit  easily.   In  addition,  transportation  for 
individuals,  especially  in  a  car-oriented  rural  area  like  the 
Northern  Tier,  must  be  a  concern  for  business  as  well  as  resi- 
dents.  People  need  to  be  able  to  commute  to  work,  and  have  ac- 
cess to  local  stores  and  education  and  training  institutions, 
even  if  they  do  not  have  a  car.   Although  many  efforts  have  been 
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made  to  have  the  transit  systems  meet  the  needB  of  the  business 
and  residential  communities  some  weaknesses  in  the  transportation 
system  remain.   A  short  profile  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  each  major  segment  of  the  region's  transportation  network  js 
provided  below. 

1.  Airports. 

There  are  three  airports  in  the  Northern  Tier  region; 
Orange,  Gardner  and  Turner  Falls,  all  of  which  are  used  by  pri- 
vate and  business  planes  and  primarily  carry  passengers,  not 
freight.   All  three  airports  have  experienced  growth  and  renova- 
tion due  to  increased  business  use.   Renovation  will  continue  to 
be  important,  as  businesses  responding  to  lit.  Auburn  Associates' 
Survey  of  Employers  rated  satisfaction  with  air  transportation 
lowest  of  all  business  location  factors.   Some  businesspeople 
however,  have  mentioned  that  the  airports  are  overrated  in  their 
perceived  importance  to  the  area. 

The  Orange  Airport  until  recently  was  best  known  for  the 
private  parachuting  center  that  was  located  there.   The  airport 
has  three  5,000  foot  runways  (among  the  longest  in  New  England) 
and  lighting  for  night  landings.   In  1985,  the  airport  was  desig- 
nated one  of  Governor  Dukakis'  "Targets  of  Opportunity"  and 
received  funds  for  renovation  from  the  Massachusetts  Aeronautics 
Commission,  the  Town  of  Orange  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration (F.A.A. ).   The  airport  has  grown  much  faster  than  studies 
predicted  and  now  houses  65  aircraft  and  has  almost  20, 000  opera 
tions  a  year. 

The  Gardner  Municipal  Airport  has  1  runway  and  25%  of  its 
flights  are  business  related.   Local  companies  such  as  Simplex 
and  S.  Bent  Brothers  keep  private  planes  here.   Activity  at  the 
airport  has  increased  in  recent  years  and  runway  and  taxiway 
renovations  are  underway  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  Turners  Falls  Airport,  located  in  and  operated  by  the 
Town  of  Montague,  is  also  undergoing  improvements.   The  airport 
has  always  provided  high  quality  maintenance  service  for  planes 
and  is  now  expanding  its  runways.   Although  some  businesses  in 
the  area  will  find  the  wider  runways  useful,  the  impetus  for  the 
improvements  did  not  come  from  local  businesses,  but  from  the 
Town  of  Montague.   Major  users  of  the  airport  are  the  prep 
schools,  Deerfield  Academy  and  Northfield  Mt.  Hermon  School,  with 
parents  and  students  flying  into  the  area  and  Phoenix  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  which  flies  in  its  payroll  from  company  headquarters. 
The  Channing  L.  Bete  Company  in  Deerfield  has  been  active  in 
determining  how  the  airport's  future  expansion  can  aid  business 
in  the  area.   The  Airport  Commission  wants  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  Turners  Falls  becoming  a  regional  airport  with  neigh- 
boring towns  contributing  to  the  cost  of  the  facility. 
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Both  the  Turners  Falls  and  Orange  airports  have  industrial 
parks  located  on  site.   The  success  of  these  parks  shows  the  pos- 
itive link  between  air  facilities  and  economic  development. 

2.  Rail  Service. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  railroad  (a  class  I  carrier)  is  the 
main  rail  line  through  the  region  and  connects  with  Conrail,  the 
L.anadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  National  and  the  Providence  and 
Worcester  Railroads.   The  B&M's  largest  computerized  marshalling 
(switching)  yard  is  located  in  East  Deerfield,  making  the  rail- 
road a  major  employer  in  the  region.   The  Gardner  Industrial  Park 
is  located  on  the  B&M  track  line. 

Scheduled  freight  service  to  towns  in  the  Northern  Tier 
region  occur  several  times  a  week.  Freight  offices  in  Athol  and 
Gardner  are  available  for  use  by  firms  not  on  a  rail  siding.   The 
B&M  is  equipped  to  handle  special  carload  freight. 

Business  reliance  on  the  freight  rail  to  receive  raw  goods 
and  send  products  to  market  was  tested  recently  during  the  B&M 
workers'  strike.   Many  businesses  turned  to  trucking  during  the 
strike,  a  form  of  transportation  that  is  usually  more  expensive 
than   rail,  but  due  to  the  low  price  of  oil,  is  now  less  costly. 
The  strike  lasted  several  months  and  is  currently  in  arbitration 
with  a  federal  back  to  work  order  in  effect.   Yet,  the  railroad 
is  claiming  that  all  workers  will  be  not  be  rehired  due  to  loss 
of  business  during  the  strike.   Thus,  disputes  regarding  the 
railroad  may  be  a  long  term  problem  for  the  region's  transporta- 
tion system. 

Passenger  train  service  runs  between  Gardner  and  Boston. 

3 .  Highway  Access. 

Highway  access  is  of  major  importance  to  many  of  the  North- 
ern Tier  businesses  who  primarily  rely  on  trucking  to  receive  and 
ship  goods.   Several  trucking  companies  based  in  the  region  pro- 
vide local  and  nationwide  service.   In  a  survey  of  Orange -Athol 
businesses,  54%  ranked  highway  access  positively,  while  87V. 
ranked  truck  transportation   positively.   In  Mt.  Auburn  Associa- 
tes' survey  question  on  business  location  factors,  highway  access 
ranked  very  high,  second  only  to  general  quality  of  life  in  the 
region.   However,  problems  do  exist.   Companies  in  the  wood  in- 
dustry are  dissatisfied  with  restrictions  that  prohibit  logging 
trucks  on  certain  roads.   Businesses  have  complaints  about  the 
condition  of  Route  2,  the  major  east-west  road  in  the  region. 
Going  east,  traffic  has  increased  considerably  in  recent  years, 
especially  during  the  morning  rush  hours.   Going  westward,  it 
provides  some  difficulty  for  trucks  due  to  restricted  passing 
corridors,  narrow  lanes  and  other  features. 
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Concerning  north-south  access  to  the  region,  Gardiner  uses 
Routes  68  (which  goes  through  Worcester)  101  and  140.   Athol- 
Orange  uses  routes  202  (to  get  to  Interstate  91)  and  Route  122 
(to  get  to  Interstate  190).   Greenfield  is  the  only  area  within 
the  Northern  Tier  with  excellent  north-south  access.   Interstate 
91  provides  the  area  with  ready  access  to  Hartford,  Springfield 
and  Vermont.   Proximity  to  the  interstate  makes  Greenfield  a  per- 
fect site  for  industries  interested  in  a  central  location  for 
distribution  to  New  England  and  Northern  New  York  State. 

Route  2  is  currently  slated  for  new  construction  in  the 
Northern  Tier  region.   Three  years  ago,  the  state  announced  that 
5.7  miles  of  2-lane  highway  would  be  built  through  the  Wendell 
State  Forest,  at  a  cost  of  $25  million.   A  citizens  group  in  the 
area,  feeling  that  this  plan  would  harm  the  forest  and  the  Mil- 
lers River,  has  devised  an  alternate  plan.   This  plan  calls  for  a 
limited  access  highway  to  be  built  on  or  near  the  existing  Route 
2  alignment  in  Erving.   The  alternate  plan  will  also  alleviate 
the  negative  environmental  impacts  in  Erving  caused  by  the  cur- 
rent road  and  would  cost  half  the  amount  of  the  proposed  route 
through  the  Wendell  Forest. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  new  signs  on  Route  2  can 
alert  riders  to  tourism  spots  in  the  Northern  Tier.   Signs  show- 
ing the  way  to  scenic  spots,  outlet  shopping  centers  and  other- 
areas  of  interest  can  catch  the  attention  of  riders  who  may  be 
travelling  through  the  area  on  their  way  to  another  destination, 
and  will  give  the  Northern  Tier  an  identity  as  a  place  to  visit. 

The  highway  sign  issue  is  being  addressed  through  a  recently 
adopted  policy  of  the  state  Department  of  Public  Works.   In  June 
1985,  DPW  initiated  a  pilot  program  in  the  Northern  Tier  region 
entitled  the  Tourist  Oriented  Directional  Sign  (TODS)  policy. 
This  policy  allows  tourist  related  businesses  to  place  signs  oi  a 
uniform  nature  on  state  roads  to  direct  tourists  to  their  site. 
Almost  twenty  companies  have  erected  signs  under  this  program 
during  the  past  year.   However,  business  participation  has  been 
less  that  expected  for  several  reasons.   First,  DPW  requires  a 
company  that  places  a  directional  sign  on  a  state  road  to  have 
trailing  blazing  signs  at  any  decision  point  for  drivers  along 
the  route.   Some  towns,  however,  have  zoning  bylaws  that  prohibit 
firms  from  erecting  off  premise  signs.   There  are  negotiations 
taking  place  on  this  issue.   Second,  some  businesses  are  unwill- 
ing to  take  down  their  existing  signs  as  required  under  the  DPW 
policy.   Finally,  there  is  a  need  for  greater  outreach  and 
marketing  activities  to  increase  awareness  of  the  TODS  policy. 

4.  Public  Transportation. 
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Public  bus  systems  exist  in  Gardner  and  Greenfield.  Since 
I960,  Gardner  has  used  the  Montachusetts  Area  Regional  Transit 
(MART)  system.   It  runs  weekdays  from  6:30  am  to  5:30  pm  and  half 
days  on  Saturdays.   MART  transports  riders  around  Gardner  to 
shopping  malls,  Mt.  Wachusetts  Community  College  and  Fitchburg. 
There  is  also  a  dial-a-ride  service  for  the  elderly  and  hand- 
i  capped. 

Greenfield's  public  bus  line  is  the  Greenfield-Montague 
Transportation  System  (which  is  run  on  MBTA  funding).   The  buses 
run  6  days  a  week  through  Greenfield  and  Montague  and  also  out  to 
Amherst.  Approximately  half  the  riders  are  commuting  to  work, 
mainly  in  service  jobs.   The  bus  system  has  been  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  employers  in  the  area  who  have  trouble  finding 
enough  workers  with  cars.   For  instance,  a  route  was  established 
for  employees  at  Rule  Industries  in  South  Deerfield.   Greenfield 
and  the  rest  of  Franklin  County  are  also  served  by  the  Franklin 
Regional  Transit  Authority  which  offers  demand  response  service 
for  the  elderly  and  handicapped.   In  this  service,  users  pay  a 
tee,  which  is  subsidized  with  state  and  federal  monies.   In  addi- 
tion, commercial  passenger  buses  have  routes  though  the  Northern 
Tier  to  Boston. 

The  lack  of  a  local  transit  system  is  a  major  issue  in  the 
Athol  area,  where  residents  cannot  get  to  neighboring  communities 
or  the  Greenfield  or  Mt.  Wachusetts  Community  Colleges  without  a 
jar.   For  the  last  5  years,  the  Athol  Selectmen  have  voted  to 
join  a  regional  transit  authority  (RTA).   The  two  neighboring 
RTAs,  Franklin  Regional  Transit  Authority  and  MART  have  con- 
sistently lobbied  the  people  of  Athol  to  join  their  systems. 
Every  year,  the  idea  is  voted  down  by  either  the  town  Finance 
Committee  or  by  the  residents  in  a  Town  Meeting.   The  major  con- 
cerns are  capital  expense  and  the  loss  of  local  control.   The 
residents  of  Athol  are  worried  that  joining  a  RTA  would  allow  the 
chair  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  to  spend  large  sums  of  money 
without  needing  approval.   They  are  also  concerned  about  how  much 
the  RTA  would  charge  for  their  services.   Last  year  a  special 
committee  found  that  when  the  town  of  Royalston  joined  Franklin 
Regional  Transit,  it  was  charged  more  than  it  had  anticipated 
spending. 

The  loss  of  local  control  is  an  issue  because  the  RTAs  are 
seen  as  "outsiders".   Athol  residents  are  suspicious  of  the  RTAs 
which  run  media  ads  in  Athol  urging  the  town  to  join  their 
system,  assuming  the  RTAs  want  their  business  because  of  the 
great  profit  potential.   The  town  is  also  afraid  that  the  RTA 
would  put  the  Athol  service  out  to  bid,  leaving  the  person  who 
currently  provides  elderly /handicapped  service  to  the  town 
wi  thou t.  a  job. 

Despite  the  transportation  problems  inherent  in  a  rural  area 
for  many  sectors  of  the  community,  even  the  pro-RTA  residents  and 
selectmen  in  Athol  are  only  interested  in  having  the  RTA  provide 
transportation-on-demand  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped.   Estab- 
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lishing  fixed  route  bus  service  is  not  an  issue.   According  to 
the  Chair  of  the  Athoi  Selectmen,  the  town  currently  pays  $38,000 
a  year  to  provide  transportation  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped. 
If  Athol  joined  a  RTA,  2/3  of  that  cost  would  be  paid  by  the  RTA 
using  state  and  federal  grants.   However,  even  t  hose  supporting 
the  RTA  effort  are  wary  of  how  much  more  Athol  will  have  to  pay 
if  federal  subsidies  for  transportation  are  cut. 

For  a  six-month  trial  period  in  1982,  a  fixed  route  bus 
service  ran  between  Athol  and  Orange.   It  was  found  to  be  un- 
derutilized and  not  worth  continuing.   However,  at  that  time,  the 
Industrial  Airpark  at  the  Orange  airport  did  not  exist.   Now 
there  are  350  jobs  located  there  and  people  are  having  trouble 
commuting.   The  economic  development  department  also  reported  a 
need  for  fixed  route  bus  service  in  Orange  but  the  Franklin 
Regional  Transit  System  has  not  been  anxious  to  operate  such  a 
service.   Buses  are  especially  needed  to  bring  workers  and  shop- 
pers from  the  village  of  Orange  to  the  downtown  area,  2  or  3 
miles  away,  where  it  is  now   difficult  to  park  a  car  for  long 
periods  of  time. 

Both  Athol  and  Orange  need  a  fixed  route  bus  from  their 
downtowns  to  Gardner,  timed  for  people  to  catch  the  commuter 
train  into  Boston. 

Most  Northern  Tier  residents  are  happy  with  the  quality  of 
life  that  they  find  in  such  a  rural  area.   But  as  in  most  rural 
areas,  there  are  not  extensive  public  transportation  systems. 
Lack  of  mobility  for  someone  without  a  car  can  make  the  area  a 
less  desirable  place  to  live.  A  needs  assessment  study  of  the 
Athol-Orange  area  found  that  women  and  the  elderly  were  less 
likely  to  own  cars.   A  car-oriented  region  also  places  an  unfair 
disadvantage  on  the  working  poor  who  must  own  a  car  in  order  to 
work. 

Positive  steps  are  being  taken  to  alleviate  such  problems 
around  the  Northern  Tier,  such  as  public  buses  in  Greenfield  and 
Gardner  and  dial-a-ride  services  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped 
which  are  available  in  many  of  the  area  communities.   In  response 
to  commuting  problems  of  workers  without  cars,  some  companies 
have  formed  van  pools.   While  large  companies  have  the  resources 
to  offer  this  service,  small  companies  that  are  unable  to  pay  the 
costs  of  van  pools  could  find  themselves  at  a  disadvantage  in 
recruiting  workers. 
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TABLE  4.1 


SHARE  OF  DEPOSITORY  MARKET  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION: 


A.   Northern  Tier  and  Massachusetts 


Type  of  Inetitution 


Commercial  Banks 


Thrift  Institutions 


Savings  Banks;  Savings  and  Loans 
Cooperative  Banks 


Credit  Unions 


Market  Share: 
Northern  Tier 
1979   1964 

25.  9X  31.  5X 

74.  IX  68. 5X 

56.  8X  52. 4X 

11. 4X  9.6X 

5.  9X   6. 6X 


Market  Share: 

Massachusetts 

1964 

49.  IX 

50.  9X 


M5.5X 


5.4X 


Type  of  Institution 


Commercial  Banks 


B.   Northern  Tier  Subregions 


Market  Share.  1964 


Gardner    Athol    Greenfield 


17. 9X 


31.6% 


40. 6X 


Thrift  Institutions 


82.  IX 


68.  AX 


59.  2X 


Savings  Banks 
Cooperative  Banks 


61.  5% 


9.  OX 


41.  4X 


14.  OX 


50.  8X 


8.4X 


Credit  Unions 


11.  6X 


13.  OX 


0.0X 


Source:  Decision  Research  Sciences, Inc. ,  Branch  Directory  and  Summary  of  Deposits.  '84 
-85:  Massachusetts. 
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TABLE  4.3 

COMMERCIAL  BANK  DEPOSIT  GROWTH  IN  THE  NORTHERN  TIER,  1979  -  1984 
(Banks  Listed  in  Order  of  Deposit  Growth  Rate) 


Bank 


Bank  of  Boston,  West 

Ba/bank  Easthampton 

Bank  of  New  England, 
Worcester  County 

Bank  of  New  England,  West 

Shawmut,  Franklin  County 

Guaranty  Bank  &  Trust 

Shawmut,  Worcester  County 

First  Safety  Fund 

TOTAL 


Deposits  1979 
($000) 

Deposit  Growth, 
1979-84  ($000) 

25,  685 

Depot 
Rate, 

iit  Growth 
1979-84 

13,  859 

185. 3% 

4,082 

5,476 

134.1% 

18,  423 

22,  328 

121. 2X 

38, 277 

40,812 

106.  67. 

44, 902 

32, 101 

71.  5X 

10,  542 

5,408 

51. 3% 

22,819 

8,056 

35.  3X 

$   14. 208 

$  4. 660 

32.8% 

$167,  062 

$144, 526 

86.  5X 

Average  Deposit  Growth:   All  Northern  Tier  Depository  Institutions 


53.  3X 


Source:   Decision  Research  Sciences,  Inc.,  Branch  Directory  and  Sumwarv  of  Deposits.  '84 
-85;  Massachusetts. 
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TABLE  4.4 

BANK  DEPOSITS  BY  LABOR  MARKET  AREA 
IN  THE  NORTHERN  TIER 


GREENFIELD 
Bank 


Branch 


I   DEPOSITS  S(OOO's)    I 
1979       1983      1984 


B  of  NE,  West 
B  of  NE.  West 
B  of  NE,  West 
B  of  NE,  West 
Bank  of  Boston,  West 
Bank  of  Boston,  West 
Bank  of  Boston,  West 
Bank  of  Boston,  West 
BayBank,  Easthampton 
Greenfield  Coop  Bank 
Greenfield  Savings 
Greenfield  Savings 
Greenfield  Savings 
Heritage  NIS  Bank 
Heritage  NIS  Bank 
Shawmut,  Franklin 
United  Savings  Bank 
United  Savings  Bank 
United  Savings  Bank 

TOTAL  AREA  DEPOSITS 


Bernardston 

Turners  Fall 

South  Deerfield 

Greenfield 

Greenfield 

South  Deerfield 

Shelburne  Falls 

Conway 

Greenfield 

Greenfield 

Greenfield 

South  Deerfield 

Turners  Fall 

Sunderland 

Greenfield 

Greenfield 

Shelburne  Falls 

Conway 

Greenfield 


1,711 
8,  377 

7,  743 
20, 446 

4,  253 
0 

8,  152 

1,  453 
4,082 

31,  026 
42, 295 

6,  462 
22, 565 

5,075 
83, 397 
37, 164 
20, 400 
13, 225 

2,  355 


2,  664 
13, 423 
13, 613 
30, 278 
15, 176 

2,  288 
14, 486 

2,  175 

8,  179 

39, 080 

71, 891 

12, 771 

• 

7,  358 
92, 283 
47, 789 
28, 121 
11, 247 
10, 996 


3,  365 
17, 554 
17, 636 
40, 534 
18, 595 

4,  346 
13, 985 

2,617 

9,  558 

40, 922 

70,  985 

12, 841 

• 

8,  133 
95, 792 
69, 798 


58, 659 


ATH0L-0RANGE 
Bank  Branch 


320,181   423,818   485,320 

I   DEPOSITS  S(000's)   I 
1979       1983      1984 


Athol  Credit  Union  Athol 

Athol  Savings  Athol 

Athol-Clinton  Coop  Athol 

B  of  NE,  Worcester  Athol 

Guaranty  Bank  Athol 

Orange  Savings  Bank  Orange 

Shawmut,  Franklin  Orange 

TOTAL  AREA  DEPOSITS 

GARDNER 

Bank  Branch 


11, 748 
33, 389 
18, 242 
18, 423 

4,857 
25, 300 

7,738 


17, 055 
38, 035 
22, 814 
27, 048 

7,  200 
29, 045 

7,  979 


23, 011 
39, 145 
24, 708 
40, 751 

7,854 
33,  953 

7,  205 


119,697   149,176   176,627 

I   DEPOSITS  S(000's)   I 
1979       1983       1984 


Baldwinville  Coop 
Colonial  Coop  Bank 
Colonial  Coop  Bank 
Fidelity  Coop  Bank 
First  Safety  Fund 
Franco-American  C.  U. 
Gardner  Savings 
Gardner  Savings 
Gardner  Savings 
Guaranty  Bank 
Shawmut,  Worcester 
Shawmut,  Worcester 
Shawmut,  Worcester 
Winchendon  Savings 
Other  Credit  Unions 


Baldwinville 

Gardner 

Winchendon 

Gardner 

Gardner 

Gardner 

Gardner 

Ashburnham 

Westminster 

Winchendon 

Gardner 

Westminster 

Winchendon 

Winchendon 

Z- Worcester 


2,  208 
12, 169 

• 

10, 372 

14, 208 

15, 432 

78, 102 

4,  214 

4,  101 

5,685 

14, 584 

4,  182 

4,  053 

25, 867 

7,  294 


1,  998 
13, 860 

• 

10, 054 

19,  394 

24, 292 

114, 878 


7,  716 
21,  027 

7,  077 

4,  131 
36, 874 

6,  644 


1,  945 
16, 574 

• 

10, 657 
18, 868 
31, 753 
117, 868 
23, 664 
• 

8,  096 
19, 760 

7,  335 

3,  780 
57, 484 

5,  923 


TOTAL  AREA  DEPOSITS  202,471   267,945   323,707 

*  --  These  branch  deposits  are  included  in  another  branch's  total. 

Source:   Decision  Research  Sciences,  Inc.,  Branch  Directory  and  Sum- 
mary of  Deposits,  '84-85;  Massachusetts 
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TABLE    4.5 


DEPOSITS    AND    DEPOSIT    GROWTH    BY 
LABOR    MARKET    AREA 


DEPOSITS    $(GOO's) 
1979  1983  1984 


GREENFIELD 
ATHOL -ORANGE 
GARDNER 


323,757 
119,697 
202,471 


427,961 
149, 176 
267,545 


489,970 
176,627 
323,707 


NORTHERN    TIER    TOTAL 


645,925 


844,682 


990,304 


MASSACHUSETTS    TOTAL 


45,140,745    60,035,285    66,593,195 


DEPOSIT    GROWTH 
1979-83  1983-84 


1979-84 


GREENFIELD 
ATHOL -GRANGE 
GARDNER 


32.27. 
24.67. 
32.17. 


14.57. 
18.47. 
21.07. 


51.37. 
47 .  67. 
59.97. 


NORTHERN    TIER    TOTAL 


30.87. 


17.27. 


5-r.      -r.'f 


MASSACHUSETTS    TOTAL 


33.07. 


10.97. 


47.57. 
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TABLE  4.6 

FREQUENCY   OF  PROVISION  OF  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF 
BUSINESS  FINANCING  BY  NORTHERN  TIER  BANKS 


Type  of  Financing 


Commercial  mortgage  loans:  10  years  or  less 


Frequency  of  Provision 

Frequently    Occasionally   Never 


Fixed  rate 


Variable  rate 


1 
8 


4 

1 


4 
0 


Commercial  mortgage  loans:  over  10  years 


Fixed  rate 


Variable  rate 


Short-term  loans:   under  1  year 
Term  loans:   1  to  5  years 
Term  loans:   over  5  years 


1 
9 
9 
8 
5 


1 
0 
0 
1 
4 


7 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Lines  of  credit:   one  year  or  less 


Secured 


Unsecured 


8 
5 


1 
4 


0 
0 


Lines  of  credit:   over  one  year 


Secured 


Unsecured 


Subordinated  debt 


Equipment  leasing 

Home  equity  loans  used  for  business  purposes 


2 
2 

0 
0 
4 


3 
1 
2 
4 
5 


4 
6 

7 
5 
0 


Number  of  Respondents:   9 

SOURCE:   Nt.  Auburn  Associates,  Northern  Tier  Bank  Survey 
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TABLE  4.7 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  NORTHERN  TIER  BANK 
BUSINESS  LOANS  BY  SIZE  OF  BORROWER,  1985 
(Number  of  Loans) 


Borrower  Size 
(annual  sales) 


Under  $100,000 


$100,000  -  $500,000 


$500,000  -  $5  million 


Over  $5  million 


Median  Share  of  Respon 
dents'  Business  Loans 

16X 

55X 

12.  5X 

1.5X 


Range  of  Share  of  Respon 
dents 'Business  Loans 

5X  -  BOX 

20X  -  BOX 

OX  -  49X 

OX  -  5X 


Number  of  Respondents:   8 

Source:   Ht.  Auburn  Associates,  Northern  Tier  Bank  Survey 
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TABLE  4.6 

TYPES  OF  SPECIALIZED  BUSINESS  LENDING 
CAPABILITIES  OF  NORTHERN  TIER  BANKS 


Number  of  Banks 
Type  of  Capability With  Capability 

Referral  to  management  assistance  and  technical  assistance  sources  6 

Direct  provision  of  management  assistance  (assistance  in 

developing  business  plans,  improving  financial  and 

operational  controls,  etc. )  1 

Specialized  small  business  lending  unit  5 

Loan  officers  specializing  in  small  business  lending  8 

Loan  officers  specializing  in  lending  to  particular  industries  3  (a) 

Loan  officers  specializing  in  federal  and/or  state  loan  programs  6  (b) 

(a)all  through  other  subsidiaries  of  bank  holding  companies; 

industries  mentioned  vere  energy,  machine  tools,  hi-tech,  printing,  and  real  estate 

development 
(b)one  through  lead  bank  of  bank  holding  company 


Number  of  Respondents:   9 

Source:   Ht.  Auburn  Associates,  Northern  Tier  Bank  Survey 
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TABLE  4.9 

LEVEL  OF  INTEREST  AMONG  NORTHERN  TIER  BANKS 
IN  FIRMS  IN  DIFFERENT  INDUSTRIAL  SECTORS 


Industrial  Sector 


Level  of  Bank  Interest 


Yery. 
Interested   Neutral 


Not 
Interested 


Agriculture 

Forestry 

Retailing 

Wholesaling 

Services  (professional,  business, 
health,  personal,  and  financial) 

Real  estate  development 

Manufacturing 

Lumber  products 

Pulp  and  paper  products 

Furniture 


Food  processing 

Printing  and  publishing 

Plastics  products 

Machine  tools  and  cutting  tools 

Cutlery,  hand  tools,  and  hardware 

Technology-oriented  Manufacturing 


a 

8 

8 

4 


6 
6 
6 
5 

7 
8 
6 
8 
8 


1 

1 

1 
5 


3 
3 
3 

4 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 


Number  of  Respondents:   9 

Source:   Mt.  Auburn  Associates,  Northern  Tier  Bank  Survey 


0 
0 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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TABLE  4.10 

HOST  IMPORTANT  REASONS  AMONG  NORTHERN  TIER  BANKS  FOR 

REJECTING  LOAN  APPLICATIONS  BY  SMALL  BUSINESSES 

(under  $500,000  sales) 


Reason  For  Rejection 


Poor  Credit  History 
Lack  of  Credit  History 
Undercapitalization 


Lack  of  Collateral 


Poor  Concept 
Poor  Management 


Second 

Third 

Host  Important 

Host 

Important 

Host 

Important 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1 

1.5* 

2 

1 

2.5« 

Other 

(Lack  of  Cash  Flov) 


•One  respondent  listed  both  of  these  as  third  most  important. 


Number  of  Respondents:   9 

Source:   Ht.  Auburn  Associates,  Northern  Tier  Bank  Survey 
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TABLE  4.11 

INDICATORS  OF  BUSINESS  CREDIT  AVAILABILITY  IN  THE  NORTHERN  TIER: 

THE  LOCAL  BUSINESS  PERSPECTIVE 


A.   Experience  of  Business  Survey  Respondents  in  Approaching 
Local  Banks  and  Savings  Institutions  for  Financing 


Type  of  Financing 
Working  Capital 


Equipment  Loan  or  Lease 


Number  of 

Responses 

X  Able 
Obtain 

52X 

53X 

to 

X  Tried  but 
Turned  Dovn 

3X 

2X 

X 

Haven't 
Tried 

60 
60 

4SX 
43X 

Commercial /Industrial 
Mortgage  (fixed  rate) 


60 


30X 


3X 


67X 


Commercial/ Industrial 
Mortgage  (variable  rate) 


57 


30X 


OX 


70X 


B.   Evaluation  by  Business  Survey  Respondents  of 
Financial  Institutions  Doing  Business  in  the  Northern  Tier 


Type/Ownership  of  Institution 
Local  Savings  Banks 


Number  of       X         X  X        X  Don't 

Responses   Favorable   Neutral   Unfavorable     Know 


63 


33X 


17X 


6X 


43X 


Local  Branches/Subsidiaries 
of  Banking  Organization  Head- 
quartered Elsewhere  in  State 


61 


39X 


13X 


8X 


39X 


Commercial  Banks  Located 
Outside  of  the  Northern 
Tier  Area 


60 


13X 


15X 


5X 


67X 


Source:   Mt.  Auburn  Associates,  Northern  Tier  Survey  of  Employers 
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TABLE  4. 12 


INDICATORS  OF  RISK  CAPITAL  AVAILABILITY  IN  THE  NORTHERN  TIER 


A.   Experience  of  Business  Survey  Respondents  in  Obtaining  Risk  Capital* 


Type  of  Investor 

Formal  Venture  Capital 
Firms  or  Partnerships 

Informal  Risk  Capital 
Investors  Within  the 
Northern  Tier 


X  Able  to 
Obtain 


2X 


X  Tried  but 

Turned  Down 


3X 


X  Haven't 
Tried 


95X 


2X 


OX 


9SX 


Informal  Risk  Capital 
Investors  Outside  the 
Northern  Tier 


3X 


2X 


95X 


Research  and  Development 
Limited  Partnerships 


Number  of  Respondents:   61 


OX 


2X 


98X 


B.   Perceptions  of  Northern  Tier  Bankers  on  the  Level  of  Activity 
of  Risk  Capital  Investors  in  the  Region** 


Type  of  Investor 

Formal  Venture  Capital 
Firms  or  Partnerships 

Informal  Risk  Capital 
Investors 


Perceive  as 
Very  Active 


Perceive  as 
Moderately 
Active 


Number  of  Respondents:   8 


Perceive  as 
Marginally  or 
Not  Active 


Sources: 

♦Ht.  Auburn  Associates,  Northern  Tier  Survey  of  Employers 

♦*Ht.  Auburn  Associates,  Northern  Tier  Bank  Survey 
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TABLE  4.14 

EDUCATIONAL  ACHIEVEMENT 
NORTHERN  TIER,  MASSACHUSETTS  AND  U. 8. I   1970,1980 


Parcantaga  of  Adult  Population  with  a 


High  School 
1970 

Diploma 
1980 

Col lag*  Deg 
1970 

rmm 
1980 

Athol 

49.0* 

65.8* 

6.2* 

9.9 

Gardner 

45.0 

61.0 

6.4 

10.5 

Greanfia 

Id 

61.1 

74.7 

11.3 

£0.4 

Massach  usat  t  a    58. 5 


U.S.  55.2 


72.  a 
66.5 


12.6 
11.0 


20.0 
16.2 


Source:   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
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TABLE  4.15 


POVERTY  RATES 
NORTHERN  TIER,  MASSACHUSETTS,  U. S. :   1969,  1979 


Percentage  in  Poverty 


Athol 


Gardner 


Greenfield 


Northern  Tier 


All  Families 


1969 


1979 


5.  7% 

7.2% 

7.6 

5.7 

5.5 

7.5 

6.2 

6.8 

Families  v: 

Lth 

Children 

1969 

1979 

8.5% 

10.  8X 

7.0 

8.5 

5.9 

11.4 

6.8 

10.2 

Massachusetts 


U.S. 


6.2 
10.7 


7.6 
9.6 


7.4 
11.8 


11.6 
13.2 


Source:   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
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FIGURE  4.3 
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FIGURE   4.4 
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TABLE   4.16 


Business  SMCMty  Results  -  Skjjj  Shortages 


sufc-firea  *  l 
Greenfield/montag  m 


machinists  (S) 
Tool  and  Die  makers 
Lithographers 
Drafters 
Engineers 


Sub  area  *  3 
Gardner 


Tool/die  makers 
machine  operator 
mood  iukng. 
Gen.  Faotory  wkrs 
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CHAPTER  FIVEl  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  IMPLEMENTATION 
S.  1.  Mating  the  Chall«ng—  Ah— d 

Designing  and  implementing  an  economic  development  strategy 
for  the  Northern  Tier  requires  taking  steps  to  increase  the  com- 
petitiveness of  its  key  economic  sectors  and  building  up  the 
region's  human,  financial,  training  and  transportation  resource 
base.   Based  on  the  strategic  analysis,  four  key  resources  around 
which  to  build  up  the  region's  competitive  advantage  were 
identified: 

o   The  natural  resources  base   provides  opportunities  in 
forestry  and  wood  manufacturing,  food  products,  and 
tourism  development. 

o   The  proximity  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  provides 
a  base  of  entrepreneurs;  technical  knowledge  in 
engineering,  food  sciences  and  forestry,  business  and 
technology;  and  a  source  of  new  product  ideas. 

o   The  skills  of  its  workforce  provides  the  region  with  a 

supply  of  labor  able  to  meet  the  challenges  of  innovative 
manufacturing  processes  and  ideas  for  strengthening  the 
traditional  manufacturing  base. 

o   The  quality  of  life  in  the  region  makes  it  an  attractive 
location  for  both  entrepreneurs  and  existing  businesses. 

The  recommendations  offered  in  this  report  are  designed  to 
strengthen  the  existing  human  and  financial  resources  and  to 
build  on  the  area's  existing  strengths.   The  strategy  was  also 
designed  to  address  the  four  challenges  facing  the  Northern  Tier 
region : 


1.  Helping  existing  buminesae*  to  runwin  competitive  in  this 
naw  economic  env i ronmant .   The  existing  businesses  in  the  North- 
ern Tier  provide  the  best  base  for  the  jobs  of  the  future.   As- 
sisting the  traditional  industries  through  the  development  of  in- 
novative new  products  and  processes  could  halt  the  loss  of  jobs. 
Strengthening  existing  firms  that  offer  expansion  potential  will 
help  preserve  the  quality  jobs  that  remain  in  the  region. 

2.  Encouraging  entrepreneurial  development  in  both  tradi- 
tional and  new  industries.   To  build  a  sustainable  economy  re- 
quires the  promotion  of  new  enterprise  development.   The  rewards 
of  such  a  strategy  will  not  be  realized  overnight.  But,  creating 
an  entrepreneurial  environment  is  critical  to  the  region's  long 
term  health. 
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3.  Attending  to  immediate  community  n— dm.  The  community  ad- 
justment process  takes  a  long  time.   During  the  transition  many 
of  the  residents  of  the  region  continue  to  experience  hardships. 
A  comprehensive  development  strategy  must  address  some  of  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  its  citizens  as  well  as  lay  the  ground  work  for 
new  economic  opportunities. 

4.  Developing  a  vision  of  the  region1  ■  future, based  on  new 
cooperative  relationships,  which  reflects  the  needs  and  desires 
of  a  broad  base  of  the  coeeunity.   Residents  and  businesses  in 
the  Northern  Tier  value  the  quality  of  life  in  the  region  highly. 
To  maintain  this  quality  of  life  in  a  period  of  rapid  transforma- 
tion, residents  and  businesses  must  design  a  process  for  identi- 
fying regional  priorities.   As  one  Northern  Tier  resident  noted, 
■we  either  determine  our  future  or  let  outside  developers  usurp 
our  role".   The  process  for  determining  future  interest  should 
evolve  from  a  cooperative  process. 

Implementing  the  recommendations  and  meeting  these  chal- 
lenges will  require  that  the  residents  of  the  Northern  Tier  take 
hold  of  their  own  future  -   articulating  a  vision  of  what  they 
want  their  community  and  economy  to  be  and  taking  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  bring  that  vision  to  reality. 
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5. 2  jjggomjHinrt  nt.Ao.iPJi 


1.  DEVELOP  A  COMPREHENSIVE  BUSINESS  RETENTION  PROGRAM 

The  most  critical  problem  that  all  of  the  sub-regions  in  the 
Northern  Tier  have  faced  has  been  the  erosion  of  its  manufactur- 
ing base.   The  economic  dislocations  resulting  from  the  loss  of 
the  area's  traditional  manufacturing  base  is  the  fundamental 
issue  which  must  now  be  addressed.   To  respond  to  the  loss  of 
these  jobs  the  communities  can  spend  their  time  and  resources 
trying  to  attract  new  jobs  to  the  area.  This  in  fact,  has  been 
the  primary  activity  of  most  of  the  economic  development  groups 
in  the  region.   Although  these  efforts  are  very  important,  over- 
emphasis on  industrial  recruitment  has  a  number  of  problems. : 

1.  Competition  for  industry  amongst  communities  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  nationwide  is  intense.  Although  in  many  ways  it  is 
easy  to  send  out  recruitment  letters  and  advertise  your  com- 
munity's virtues,  these  activities,  especially  if  not  very  well 
targeted,  are  often  not  successful.  Every  community  in  the  coun- 
try is  extolling  the  virtues  of  its  labor  force,  its  quality  of 
life,  and  the  financial  incentives  it  has  to  offer. 

2.  Employment  in  the  area's  traditional  industries   con- 
tinues to  trickle  down.   The  number  of  jobs  lost  if  one  major 
company  closes,  is  likely  to  outweigh  any  jobs  gained  through 
recruitment  of  new  companies.   If  one  company  with  100  employees 
is  attracted  every  six  months,  the  total  number  of  manufacturing 
jobs  in  each  sub-region  would  probably  continue  to  decline.  Even 
with  recent  successes,  the  manufacturing  sector  in  each  sub- 
region  of  the  Northern  Tier  lost  about  400  jobs  between  the  third 
quarter  of  1984  and  the  third  quarter  of  1985. 

3.  Many  of  the  jobs  that  are  being  lost  are  in  the  highest 
skill,  highest  wage  category.   It  is  extremely  difficult  to  at- 
tract companies  that  provide  jobs  of  this  quality. 

Given  the  limitations  of  attraction  strategies,  there  is  a 
critical  need  to  balance  recruitment  efforts  with  an  active 
strategy  aimed  at  halting   the  job  loss  in  the  region  and 
strengthening  existing  companies. 

A.  Strengthen  the  •conowic  monitoring  activities  in  the 
rag ion. 

In  order  to  anticipate  trends  in  the  local  economy,  areas  of 
possible  vulnerability,  and  areas  of  opportunity,  it  is  important 
to  continue  to  monitor  the  region's  economy  on  a  more  systematic 
basis.   Although  the  planning  departments  in  each  area  are  in- 
volved to  some  extent  in  economic  analysis,   these  efforts  could 
be  strengthened. 
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Qhe  data  collected  as  part  of  thla  strategic  analysis  could 
e  starting  point  for  such  an  effort.   The  local  planning  de- 
partments could  oversee  the  quarterly  updating  of  this  data.   In 
addition,  there  could  be  efforts  to  keep  track  of  the  national 
and  International  trends  affecting  their  key  Industries.   This 
could  be  done  through  the  U. S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  trade 
associations.   Where  there  Is  a  large  dependence  on  a  few  com- 
panies, efforts  could  be  made  to  monitor  trends  affecting  their 
Industry,  and  In  the  case  of  public  companies,  market  reports 
should  be  followed.   Finally,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
implementing  an  annual  survey  of  key  employers.   This  information 
could  provide  the  communities  with  a  much  closer  picture  of 
changing  employment  needs,  expansion  and  contraction  plans,  and 
the  composition  of  the  workforce. 


B.  ImpltMtnt  a  "calling  program"  which  involves  ths  regular 
visitation  of  key  companies. 

One  method  of  identifying  potential  problems  early  is  to 
regularly  visit  the  important  companies  in  a  community.  The  pur- 
pose of  a  visitation  program  would  be  to  identify  problems, 
direct  companies  to  existing  resources,  identify  potential  areas 
of  growth,  and  anticipate  future  labor  force  needs.   Many  com- 
munities around  the  country  have  found  that  these  efforts  are  im- 
portant for  two  reasons.  A  calling  program  not  only  helps  the 
economic  development  professionals  to  identify  companies  that 
need  assistance  and  market  available  programs,  such  a  program  is 
also  useful  in  facilitating  a  more  productive  and  cooperative  re- 
lationship between  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

The  Mt.  Auburn  Associates  and  Council  for  Economic  Action 
surveys  of  businesses  could  be  an  important  starting  point  for 
such  efforts.  For  example,  a  large  number  of  the  businesses 
responding  to  the  Mt.  Auburn  survey  were  unaware  of  many  of  the 
state  and  local  assistance  programs  available  to  businesses.   The 
businesses  that  expressed  the  least  familiarity  with  these  pro- 
grams would  be  a  good  place  to  start.   Other  high  priority  com- 
panies could  include:  those  that  expressed  special  problems  (one 
employer  noted  that  he  may  move  some  of  his  production  to  another 
location  because  of  energy  costs),  those  with  older  owners  who 
may  be  nearing  retirement  age,  those  that  indicated  that  their 
current  location  will  be  inadequate  in  the  next  five  years,  and 
those  with  serious  labor  force  constraints. 

Given  their  ties  to  the  business  community,  the  calling  pro- 
gram could  be  coordinated  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the 
three  sub-regions.   The  Chambers  should  involve  the  local  plan- 
ning departments  and  other  economic  development  organizations, 
such  as  the  community  development  corporations,  in  such  efforts. 
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2.  PROMOTE  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEW  ENTERPRISES 

Promoting  new  enterprise  development  and  email  business 
growth  are  fast  becoming  accepted  as  common  sense  interventions 
within  regional  economies  throughout  the  U. S.  Planners  are  also 
beginning  to  dig  deeper  into  considerations  of  how  the  basic 
ownership  and  control  structures  of  the  economy  serve  goals  of 
efficiency,  fairness  and  the  creation  of  quality  employment  op- 
portunities for  the  Northern  Tier  workforce.  Although  economic 
advantages  can  be  attributed  to  every  type  of  ownership  struc- 
ture, maintaining  some  level  of  local  control  over  a  region's 
economic  future  through  broad-based  local  ownership  is  an  impor- 
tant dimension  of  economic  development  planning. 


Much  of  the  small  business  growth  anticipated  in  the  North- 
ern Tier  will  be  in  the  service  sector.   Opportunities  for  new 
enterprise  development  in  this  sector  arise  from  two  forces. 
First  the  new  residents  moving  into  all  three  sub-regions  are  an 
important  resource.   Over  time,  they  are  likely  to  generate 
demand  for  improved  retail  activity  and  other  consumer  based  ser- 
vices.  Second,  the  successful  promotion  of  the  tourist  industry 
in  the  region  could  open  up  opportunities  for  new  enterprises. 
The  challenge  facing  the  region  is:  how  can  existing  residents 
benefit  from  these  opportunities? 

Businesses  in  the  retail  and  tourist  industries  normally  do 
not  generate  a  large  number  of  jobs.   In  addition,  wages  in  the 
jobs  that  are  generated  are  considerably  below  the  average  in  the 
entire  region.   To  maximize  benefits  to  its  residents  of  retail 
and  tourist  sector  growth,  the  Northern  Tier  needs  to: 

o  focus  its  attentions  on  small  businesses,  rather  than 

large  nationally  based  chains  (e.g.,  small  retail  shops  ra- 
ther than  only  Zayres,  or  bed  and  breakfasts  rather  than 
only  Holiday  Inns), 

o  promote  the  local  ownership  of  these  small  businesses  so 
that  the  profits  generated  stay  within  the  communities. 

o  include  nontraditional  entrepreneurs  in  these  efforts, 
e. g. .  female  heads  of  households  and  dislocated  workers. 
and; 

o  promote  shared  ownership  when  possible  to  compensate  for 
the  low  guality  of  the  jobs. 


To  promote  new  enterprise  development  and  local  ownership. 


we  recommend  the  following  initiatives: 
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A.  Develop  thrtt  "indumtrial  workmhops"  in  the  Northern 
Timr. 

An  industrial  workshop  is  based  on  a  European  model  of 
enterprise  development.   The  idea  is  similar  to  "incubators"  in 
this  country,  but  provides  for  a  more  integrated  environment  for 
entrepreneurship.   The  workshop  concept  supports  the  transition 
from  skill  development  to  idea  development  to  actual  business 
start-up. 

Characteristics  of  the  workshops  include: 

•  drop-in  centers  for  the  unemployed  and  youth 

•  skill  training  on  state-of-the-art  equipment 

•  access  to  equipment  for  testing  new  products  and 
processes  on  a  short-term  basis 

•  incubator  space  for  business  start-ups 

•  shared  use  of  machine  shops 

•  workshop  managers  able  to  provide  managerial  and 
technical  assistance  to  participants 

The  development  of  industrial  workshops  in  the  Northern  Tier 
could  potentially  provide  new  opportunities  to  the  dislocated 
workforce  and  to  youth  coming  out  of  local  high  schools  and  tech- 
nical schools.   These  centers  would  provide  an  environment  which 
encouraged  risk  taking,  self-confidence,  and  entrepreneurship 
amongst  groups  that  do  not  usually  see  self-employment  as  an  op- 
tion.  The  experience  with  similar  "enterprise  centers"  in  Europe 
has  been  positive.  Such  centers  in  England  have  found  that  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  dislocation  and  youth  unemployment  it  was 
extremely  effective  to  develop  a  comprehensive  approach  con- 
centrated in  a  single  center.  The  executive  director  of  Job  Crea- 
tion Ltd. ,  a  private  firm  that  develops  and  manages  workshops  in 
Europe  noted,  "If  you  provide  the  environment  --  physical, 
psychological  and  social--the  entrepreneurs  come  from  everywhere. 
The  energy  and  resources  exist  in  any  community. "  (Corporation 
For  Enterprise  Development,  Lessons  From  European  Study  Tour). 

Each  of  the  regions  in  the  Northern  Tier  have  opportunities 
open  to  them  for  exploring  this  concept: 

*  In  Athol  the  new  owner  of  the  Union-Butterf ield  plant  is 
in  the  process  of  negotiating  with  the  Gardner  Emergency  As- 
sistance Center  to  provide  space  and  equipment  for  training  pro- 
grams.  The  rest  of  the  plant  will  be  sold  off  as  industrial  con- 
dos.   The  availability  of  space  and  equipment  provides  an  immedi- 
ate opportunity  to  broaden  the  objectives  of  the  worker  as- 
sistance center  to  include  the  idea  of  an  industrial  workshop. 
In  addition  to  training,  the  machinery  could  be  rented  for  a  fee 
to  individuals  interested  in  exploring  new  product  ideas.   To  im- 
plement the  program  a  workshop  manager  would  be  needed  who  had 
basic  business  skills. 
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•  In  Gardner,  it  may  be  possible  to  develop  a  workshop  con- 
centrating on  furniture  making  trades.   Efforts  could  be  made  to 
get  local  firms  to  donate  equipment  for  the  effort,  if  training 
was  provided  for  their  employees. 

»  In  the  Greenfield  area,  the  pilot  food  processing  plant  at 
the  University  or  the  proposed  joint  food  center  (  see  recom- 
mendations on  promoting  food-related  products)  could  become  the 
basis  of  an  industrial  workshop  in  that  area  for  food  product  de- 
velopment.  Local  entrepreneurs  interested  in  testing  out  ideas 
in  the  food  industry  could  rent  machinery  on  a  short  term  basis. 

The  management  and  technical  assistance  component  of  the 
"industrial  workshop"  project  could  be  provided  by  a  special  pro- 
gram of  the  Small  Business  Development  Center.   One  individual 
could  be  hired  to  provide  assistance  to  entrepreneurs  in  the 
three  regional  workshops.   Resources  for  exploring  these  projects 
could  be  available  through  the  U.  S.  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, the  Cooperative  Industrial  Laboratory  Program  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, or  the  Special  Projects  funds  at  the  Executive  Office 
of  Communities  and  Development. 


B.  Hold  regional  non-traditional  entrepreneurship  classes 
and  forums  and  target  opportunities  for  new  businesses  to 
small  local  businesses  and  nontraditional  entrepreneurs. 


The  first  task  in  developing  new  enterprises  is  to  identify 
residents  with  an  interest  in  business  development.   This  re- 
quires active  marketing  and  outreach,  particularly  to  individuals 
who  do  not  believe   they  have  the  skills  needed  to  start  their 
own  businesses.  Non-traditional  entrepreneurs  include  youth, 
women  heads  of  households,  and  dislocated  workers.  Organizations 
around  the  country  and  in  Europe  have  worked  successfully  with 
such  individuals  in  enterprise  development  activities. 

In  its  work  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  the  Industrial  Coopera- 
tive Association  ran  continuing  education  classes  on 
entrepreneurship  and  held  a  nontraditional  entrepreneurship  forum 
which  drew  over  200  people  to  the  City  Hall.   These  programs 
focussed  on  enterprise  development  skills  and  shared  ownership 
strategies  for  existing  small  businesses.   Out  of  these  classes 
and  forums  the  City  identified  a  number  of  potential  and  existing 
entrepreneurs  interested  in  starting  or  restructuring  their 
businesses. 

Similar  classes  and  forums  need  to  be  held  in  the  Northern 
Tier  region.  These  activities  must  be  preceded  by  an  active 
marketing  and  outreach  campaign  using  local  media,  human  service 
agencies,  and  the  local  business  community.   The  Greenfield 
Worker  Assistance  Center  is  in  the  process  of  developing  an 
entrepreneurial  skills  training  program  with  MTAP,  the  University 
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of  Massachusetts,  Greenfield  Community  College,  and  Mt.  Wachusett 
Community  College.   This  effort  needs  to  be  actively  supported 
with  resources.   Similar  activities  must  be  developed  in  the 
Athol  and  Gardner  areas. 

One  way  to  encourage  local  ownership  and  entrepreneurial 
activity  is  to  improve  the  process  whereby  interested 
entrepreneurs  are  linked  with  marketable  product  and  service 
ideas.   The  Franklin  County  Community  Development  Corporation  has 
already  initiated  one  activity  in  this  area--a  "product  bank"  de- 
veloped through  the  MTAP  program.   MTAP  has  successfully  identi- 
fied inventors  with  marketable  ideas  in  the  community  and  has 
used  the  university's  QUEST  program  to  assess  the  potential  of 
these  markets.   This  activity  should  be  supported  and  expanded  to 
the  other  regions. 

The  other  relevant  effort  in  the  area  for  identifying  busi- 
ness opportunities  is  the  study  of  business  opportunities  in  the 
Athol/Orange  area  by  the  Council  for  Economic  Action  (CEA).  CEA 
has  identified  what  it  believes  to  be  undex — represented 
businesses  in  the  Athol-Orange  area.  Most  of  these  opportunities 
are  in  the  retail  and  service  sectors.  The  regional  benefits  of 
their  work  could  be  maximized  if  a  program  was  established  to 
link  non-traditional  entrepreneurs  with  the  ideas  identified,  and 
provide  intense  entrepreneurial  and  businesses  training  to  these 
individuals. 

C.  Promote  the  development  of  a  Product  Licensing  Board  At 
the  University. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  an  invaluable  potential 
resource  as  a  source  of  new  product  ideas.  There  are  a  number  of 
faculty  members  at  the  University  involved  in  research  that  has 
commercialization  potential.  However,  many  individuals  involved 
in  this  research  have  little  or  no  interest  in  starting  their  own 
businesses.   A  system  could  be  developed  which  matches 
entrepreneurs  with  marketable  ideas  developed  at  the  University. 
The  University  could  establish  its  own  product  bank  and  provide  a 
list  of  the  ideas  to  local  groups  involved  in  business  develop- 
ment.  The  local  economic  development  groups  could  act  as  a 
broker  between  entrepreneurs  seeking  new  business  ideas  and  the 
University.   The  entrepreneur  could  purchase  a  license  to  develop 
the  product. 

A  product  licensing  board  could  address  some  of  the  informa- 
tional gaps  which  limit  the  potential  for  commercialization  of 
University  research.   As  just  one  example,  a  professor  in  the 
Food  Science  Department  has  invested  an  innovative  food  product  - 
a  hot  dog  made  from  fish.   However,  he  has  little  interest  in 
commercializing  the  product  himself.   A  local  food  products  com- 
pany may  be  interested  in  manufacturing  the  product,  but  is  un- 
likely to  be  aware  of  the  products  being  developed  at  the  Univer- 
sity.  The  entrepreneur  would  benefit  through  locating  a 
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marketable  good  or  service,  the  faculty  could  benefit  from  the 
income  generated  as  part  of  the  licensing  agreement   and  the  Un- 
iversity itself  would  receive  income  if  the  good  or  service  was 
patented. 


D.  Hold  *  regional  foruw  on  <amploymm   ownership  structures. 

Employee  ownership  has  become  an  increasingly  accepted  form 
of  corporate  ownership  in  the  U. S.  economy.   The  number  of  em- 
ployee owned  firms  has  risen  rapidly  in  the  past  10  years  for  a 
number  of  reasons.   First,  employee  owned  and  controlled 
businesses  have  demonstrated  their  performance  potential.   The 
University  of  Michigan's  Institute  of  Survey  Research  found 
employee-owned  firms  to  outperform  other  firms  on  measures  of 
productivity  and  profitability.   Second,  these  firms  are  able  to 
take  advantage  of  significant  U. S.  tax  incentives  that  were  de- 
signed to  encourage  employee  ownership  plans.   Finally,  employee 
ownership  has  been  used  to  keep  local  plants  operating  after  con- 
glomerate owners  have  decided  to  divest. 

More  broad  based  ownership  could  address  some  of  the  issues 
around  the  poor  quality  of  jobs  in  many  service  sector  ac- 
tivities. Second,  employee  ownership  could  provide  a  very  viable 
option  to  retiring  owners  in  the  Northern  Tier  who  may  be  looking 
to  sell  their  business.   It  has  been  found  that  owners  of  tradi- 
tional manufacturing  plants  that  do  not  have  a  family  member  in- 
terested in  continuing  the  company  face  many  barriers  in  trying 
to  sell  their  company.   The  option  of  selling  to  their  employees 
is  often  not  considered.  Substantial  tax  incentives  for  retiring 
owners  to  sell  to  their  employees  through  Employee  Stock 
Ownership  Plans  have  been  strengthened  in  the  recent  Senate  Tax 
Bill. 

Our  research  indicates  a  number  of  firms  with  owners  reach- 
ing retirement  age  (10).  A  public  forum  could  be  held  to  educate 
business  owners  about  some  of  the  potential  benefits  of  employee 
ownership.  The  forum  could  be  modelled  on  a  similar  successful 
forum  organized  by  the  Industrial  Cooperative  Association  in  Bur- 
lington, Vermont.   One  Burlington  employer  who  attended  this 
meeting  has  now  entered  into  negotiations  with  his  employees 
regarding  the  sale  of  the  enterprise. 
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3.  PROMOTE  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCE  BASED  INDUSTRIES 


Rural  communities  and  rural  industries  must  identify  devel- 
opment initiatives  aimed  at  strengthening  natural  resource-based 
industries  and  building  value-added  linkages  within  Mas- 
sachusetts, including  ties  to  secondary  industries.  The  Northern 
Tier  region  has  a  critical  natural  resource  base  both  in  forestry 
and  agriculture.   The  creation  of  a  number  of  wood  product- 
related  and  food  product-related  jobs  would  have  profound  impact 
through  creating  new  jobs  while  preserving  the  region's  quality 
of  life. 

The  analysis  of  both  the  food  and  wood  products  sectors 
identified  areas  of  potential  development  for  the  Northern  Tier 
region.   New  tastes  in  food  products,  the  importance  of  new  pro- 
duct development  in  the  food  industry,  increased  interest  in 
regional  cuisines,  the  emergence  of  new  outlets  for  food  pro- 
ducts, and  a  revolution  in  the  technologies  of  processing  and 
packaging  foods  are  producing  important  changes  in  the  food  in- 
dustry.  Opportunities  are  emerging  for  developing  new  enter- 
prises that  respond  to  these  trends  and  serve  specialized  niches. 
Through  augmenting  agriculture  with  high  value  added  food  proc- 
essing the  Northern  Tier  could  capture  an  increased  share  of  the 
income  generated  from  their  basic  agricultural  products.   Also, 
by  developing  new  technologies  for  processing  food  and  new  ma- 
chinery, the  region  can  become  a  major  force  in  the  international 
market  and  provide  new  high  quality,  skilled  jobs  in  the  region. 

Similarly,  there  is  great  potential  for  growth  and  increased 
employment  in  the  Northern  Tier  and  Massachusetts  forest  products 
industry.  Over  30%  of  the  manufacturing  employment  in  the  region 
is  in  wood-related  industry.  The  region  has  a  significant 
resource  in  its  forests,  it  has  a  pool  of  people  who  have  worked 
with  wood-related  products,  and  257.  of  the  state's  mills  are  in 
the  region.   Clearly,   these  industries  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  historical  and  current  economic  base  of  the  region.   These 
industries  are  undergoing  a  unique  historic  transition.  Strategic 
intervention  can  help  to  maintain  these  important  jobs  in  the 
Northern  Tier. 


A.  Encourage  the  Legislature  to  commission  a  systematic 

study  of  the  financing  needs  of  natural— resource  based  in- 
dustries. 

Although  a  number  of  different  agencies  in  the  state  are  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  natural  resource  based  industries, 
there  is  a  relatively  limited  understanding  of  the  problems  that 
these  industries  face.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  area  of 
financing.   Everyone  seems  to  believe  that  access  to  financing  is 
a  serious  constraint  for  small,  natural  resource  companies,  yet 
no  one  can  document  the  problems  or  understand  what  type  of  capi- 
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tal  access  problems  these  companies  face.   As  a  result  there  have 
been  a  number  of  different  efforts  to  develop  f  inan<~  ing  programs 
for  this  industry.   One  current  bill  before  the  Legislature  calls 
for  a  special  financing  program  to  be  operated  by  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Management  for  the  wood  products  industry;  other 
efforts  are  going  on  at  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Finance  Au- 
thority to  develop  a  program  for  agriculturally  related  industry. 
There  is  also  a  special  loan  fund  being  operated  for  the 
fisheries  industry. 

A  number  of  the  capital  market  problems  faced  by  small  com- 
panies in  the  natural  resource  industries  are  similar.   The  chal- 
lenge is  to  develop  an  effective  financing  program  that  is  care- 
fully targeted  to  meet  the  unique  needs  in  this  industry.   Maine 
faced  such  a  challenge  in  developing  a  natural  resource  industry 
financing  program.   However,  before  they  went  ahead  with  design, 
they  undertook  a  comprehensive  study  of  all  of  the  natural 
resource  based  industries  in  the  state.   This  study  examined  the 
problems  and  opportunities  that  the  industries  in  Maine  faced  and 
focussed  on  the  specialized  capital  needs  in  the  industry.  They 
surveyed  many  of  the  companies  in  the  industries,  and  found  that 
a  number  of  their  expectations  about  financing  were  different 
than  expected.   A  similar  study  in  Massachusetts  could  help  focus 
and  coordinate  state  activities  in  forest  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. 


B.  Promote  the  development  of  food  related  industries 
through  the  following  recon—ndat i ons i 


1.  Promote  cooperative  relationships  in  the  food-related 
industry.   Meetings  could  be  organized  for  farmers,  food  product 
manufacturers,  academic  researchers,  food  industry  machinery  pro- 
ducers, food  packaging  materials  manufacturers,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  labor  force  in  these  industries,  to  facilitate  in- 
creased interaction  between  all  those  involved  in  the  food  indus- 
try to  their  mutual  benefit.  Through  efforts  to  increase  communi- 
cation within  the  related  industries,  farmers  could  be  more  tied 
into  the  type  of  produce  likely  to  be  in  demand  by  processors  and 
to  new  innovative  technologies  in  production;  food  product 
businesses  could  get  involved  in  joint  marketing,  joint  purchas- 
xng,  and  joint  distribution  as  well  as  have  access  to  the  latest 
information  on  technological  advances  in  the  production  and  pack- 
aging process;  manufacturers  of  package  materials  would  have  a 
closer  tie  to  the  local  market  for  their  goods;  management /labor 
relationships  would  be  improved  in  all  segments  of  the  industry 
and  the  quality  of  jobs  in  some  of  the  lower  paying  segments 
could  be  improved  through  increased  labor  involvement;  and  com- 
panies involved  in  process  technologies  could  design  machinery  to 
solve  specific  production  problems  identified  by  other 
participants.  Those  involved  could  formalize  these  meetings  if 
they  are  successful  through  the  creation  of  a  Food  Products  and 
Technology  Council.  This  group  could  also  be  instrumental  in  at- 
tracting other  companies  to  the  region. 
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To  organize  this  group  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to 
hire  someone  with  close  ties  to  the  industry  to  facilitate  the 
process.   If  the  meetings  are  to  be  successful  the  organizer  must 
have  credibility  with  the  private  sector,  be  able  to  exert  strong 
leadership,  and  provide  a  clear  focus  on  issues  of  mutual  in- 
terest to  all  involved. 

2.  Support  the  Development  of  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts "Food  Science  end  Technology  Center.  "   The  Food 
Science  Department  is  currently  considering  the  development  of  a 
food  science  center.   The  University  believes  that  there  is  con- 
siderable potential  for  the  growth  of  the  food  industry  primarily 
in  small  companies.   However  these  companies  lack  the  technical 
expertise  needed  to  bring  about  new  products  or  processes.   The 
Food  Technology  Center  will  provide  technical  advice  to  small 
companies  in  the  food  industry,  and  provide  research  and  develop- 
ment facilities. 

This  effort  is  similar  to  policies  being  developed  in 
other  state  universities  around  the  country  with  state  support. 
The  Food  Science  Research  and  Training  Center  at  the  University 
of  Delaware  provides  small  companies  with  assistance  in  food  mi- 
crobiology, food  chemistry,  food  packaging,  food  processing  and 
biotechnology.   The  Food  Industry  Institute  at  Michigan  State 
provides  assistance  in  developing  new  products  and  technology  and 
in  resolving  problems  related  to  management,  product  packaging 
and  marketing  to  small  Michigan  processors.  The  Food  Processing 
Center  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  -Lincoln,  receives  funds 
from  the  State's  Department  of  Economic  Development  and  conducts 
basic  and  applied  research  as  well  as  providing  assistance  on 
every  aspect  of  food  processing. 

Like  other  states'  efforts,  the  UMass  Center  should  be 
targeted  to  specialized  areas  that  reflect  the  region's  and 
state's  strengths.   Work  in  natural  foods  and  nutrition,  soy  pro- 
ducts, marine  products,  and  processing  and  packaging  technology 
related  to  plastics  may  be  relevant  areas.   The  Center  should 
also  have  an  advisory  board  of  local  businesses.   The  Food  Pro- 
ducts and  Technology  Council  could  potentially  play  such  a  role. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  also  in  the  process  of 
seeking  funds  for  an  effort  in  agricultural  related  biotechnol- 
ogy.  Again,  there  are  many  such  efforts  occurring  around  the 
country  at  other  universities.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Un- 
iversity has  the  level  of  expertise  in  this  area  that  would  make 
it  competitive  with  other  such  centers.   If  it  wishes  to  pursue 
this  concept,  the  University  again  should  be  very  focussed  in  its 
approach,  and  build  its  capacity  by  attracting  new  faculty  with  a 
strong  background  in  agriculturally-related  biotechnology. 
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3.  Create  a  food-related  "enterprise  c»nt«r"  to  houu 
•mall  companies  in  the  food  products  industry.   Small  food  com- 
panies share  many  of  the  same  problems.   A  shared  facility, 
similar  to  an  incubator  space,  could  help  in  the  development  of 
new  food-related  companies  and  strengthen  existing  companies. 
Joint  services  in  such  a  facility  could  include:   refrigeration 
and  warehouse  space,  distribution  allowing  for  cheaper 
transportation  costs,  packaging  equipment,  waste  treatment  and 
co-generation  systems,  and  marketing.   Such  a  facility  could  also 
be  instrumental  in  attracting  new  businesses  to  the  area. 

Ideally,  such  a  Center  should  be  located  within  30  miles 
of  the  University.   Currently,  the  state  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  working  on  a  similar  concept  for  the  development  of  the 
Northampton  Hospital  Site.   The  state-sponsored  facility  may  take 
a  long  time  to  implement  since  legislation  is  required  for  the 
disposal  of  the  site.   Participants  in  the  Northern  Tier  process 
should  consider  how  its  priorities  fit  with  the  Commonwealth's. 
One  alternative  is  for  the  Northampton  site  to  focus  on  innova- 
tive agricultural  production  activities  (for  example,  bringing  in 
an  entrepreneur  who  currently  is  seeking  a  Massachusetts  site  for 
a  100-employee  greenhouse  project),  while  a  Northern  Tier  facil- 
ity focuses  on  food  processing. 

4.  Una  the  pilot  plant  at  the  University  of  Maeeachusetts 
aa  an  "industrial  workshop",  al lowing  residents  with  nsw  idsas 
for  food  products  to  uss  tha  facilities  at  a  vary  low  cost.   One 

way  of  encouraging  entrepreneurship  is  to  provide  residents  who 
have  product  ideas  with  the  machinery  needed  to  develop 
prototypes.   The  pilot  plant  at  the  University  is  perfect  for 
such  a  use.   To  encourage  its  use  as  a  "seed  bed"  for  new  pro- 
ducts, its  availability  would  have  to  be  marketed  in  the  com- 
munity.  (See  description  of  industrial  workshops. ) 


5.  Explore  spscific  enterprise  opportunities.   Two 

specific  ideas  for  new  enterprises  in  the  food  products  industry 
should  be  further  explored.   First,  a  number  of  individuals  have 
discussed  the  development  of  a  micro-brewery  in  the  Northern  Tier 
Region.   Although  the  domestic  beer  industry  is  highly  con- 
centrated and  experiencing  relatively  stagnant  growth,  small 
brewers  are  springing  up  around  the  country.   Currently  there  are 
about  two  dozen  of  these  micro-breweries  in  the  U.  S.   According 
to  a  recent  study  of  the  beer  industry,  micro-brewers  use  "old 
formulas  and  processes,  all  natural  ingredients,  and  a  slow  natu- 
ral aging  process  to  produce  full-bodied  and  strong  lagers, 
porters  and  stouts. "   The  Seattle  area  has  seen  the  development 
of  17  such  companies  in  the  past  few  years.   Other  regional 
brewers,  such  as  Boston-based  Samuel  Adams,  have  attracted  in- 
creasing attention.   A  specialty  product,  such  as  all  natural 
beer,  would  fit  closely  into  the  Northern  Tier's  existing  image 
and  strengths.   Other  individuals  have  mentioned  the  possibility 
of  producing  a  sparkling  cider  product  in  the  region. 
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A  second  idea  which  needs  further  exploration  is  to  target 
companies  in  the  region  that  are  currently  subcontracting  some  of 
their  manufacturing  activities  to  plants  outside  the  region.   As 
one  example,  the  Kontro  Company  of  Orange  produces  machinery  for 
the  food  processing  industry.   It  recently  won  the  Food  Proc- 
essing Magazine  award  for  efficient  and  effective  food  proc- 
essing.  Although  its  headquarters  and  research  and  development 
staff  are  located  in  the  region,  the  actual  manufacturing  is  sub- 
contracted to  firms  in  Britain  and  West  Germany.   Given  the  loca- 
tion of  their  subcontracting,  it  is  unlikely  that  labor  costs  are 
the  primary  consideration  in  their  overseas  activities.   It  may 
be  worth  exploring  the  potential  for  setting  up  a  manufacturing 
facility  which  could  meet  their  specific  needs. 


C.  Promote  the  development  of  wood  related  industries 
through  the  following  > ecommendet i one 1 


1.  Create  a  Northern  Tier  Wood  Industry  Council.   Many  of 
the  major  issues  confronting  the  wood  products  industry  in  the 
Northern  Tier  can  most  effectively  be  addressed  through  coopera- 
tive and  joint  actions  between  wood  producers,  lumber  mills  and 
furniture  companies.   Such  a  Council  could  help  articulate  the 
potential  for  value-added  linkages  between  primary  and  secondary 
industries. 

For  example,  a  key  for  furniture  manufacturers  to  reducing 
production  costs  comes  from  lowering  the  costs  associated  with 
handling  and  processing  raw  materials  into  dimension  stock.   Many 
firms  have  a  rough  mill  where  they  take  lumber  form  their  own  in- 
ventory and  mill  it  to  their  specific  needs.   Profitable  firms 
have  seen  how  much  they  can  save  by  moving  towards  a  Just-In-Time 
(JIT)  inventory  system.   Using  the  JIT,  firms  rely  on  local  sup- 
pliers of  dimension  stock  instead  of  producing  it  themselves. 
The  JIT  reduces  the  costs  associated  with  lumber  inventory  and 
rough  milling.  But  a  key  to  JIT  is  the  existence  of  local  sup- 
pliers of  dimension  stock.   The  effort  to  increase  value-added 
production  of  Massachusetts  forest  products  should  look  to  creat- 
ing JIT  material  suppliers  to  the  Northern  Tier  furniture  indus- 
try. 

A  good  example  of  identifying  economic  linkages  is  the  Buy 
Oregon  program.   The  program  was  started  by  a  community  develop- 
ment corporation  (CDC)  in  Eugene,  Oregon.   CDC  people  contacted 
the  larger  firms  in  the  county  to  discover  what  and  where  they 
were  purchasing.   The  program  then  contacted  potential  local  sup- 
pliers to  see  if  they  had  the  capability  and/or  interest  in 
providing  goods  to  the  local  firms.   If  the  local  suppliers  did 
not  have  capability  or  capacity,  the  Buy  Oregon  program  went  to 
local  banks  to  find  out  what  the  local  supplier  could  do  in  order 
to  get  bank  support  for  expanded  capacity.   The  Buy  Oregon  pro- 
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gram  act*  as  a  broker  between  supplier,  purchaser  and  bank.   A 
model  contract  was  developed  to  specify  the  responsibilities  in 
this  three-institution  relationship.   The  program  is  now  expand- 
ing state-wide 

2.  Integrate  wood  product  industry  development  into  existing 
stats  economic  development  initiatives.   Other  states  with  sig- 
nificant forest  resources  have  made  forest  product  development  a 
part  of  their  larger  economic  development  activities.   For  exam- 
ple, Michigan  has  created  a  forest  products  industry  development 
program.   In  some  respects,  the  program  is  simply  a  mechanism  for 
coordinating  a  variety  of  development  projects  associated  with 
forest  products  --  research  and  development  grants,  funding  a 
forest  products  database  and  analyzing  the  demand  and  supply  pat- 
tern in  secondary  wood  products  industries.   Of  particular  in- 
terest is  the  establishment  of  a  forest  industry  business  devel- 
opment specialist  at  the  Department  of  Commerce  who  works  with  a 
forest  specialist  in  that  state's  counterpart  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bureau  of  Forest  Development.   Instead  of  trying  to  do 
all  forest  development  in  the  Natural  Resources  Department,  the 
state  seeks  to  legitimize  natural  resource-based  development 
within  the  mainstream  development  entitles. 

Maine  has  also  integrated  wood  and  other  natural  resource 
related  development  in  its  economic  development  programs.   The 
Natural  Resource  Marketing  and  Development  Board  was  created  to 
advise  the  Finance  Authority  of  Maine,  the  state's  key  economic 
development  institution  on  natural  resource  related  issues. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  Division  of  Forests  and  Parks  should 
see  their  role  as  an  advocate  for  multiple  use  -  production, 
recreation  and  water  supply  --  and  to  sensitize  existing  develop- 
ment agencies  to  needs  of  wood  industry.   The  Division's  role 
should  not  be  the  development  agency  for  natural  resource  in- 
dustries.  As  part  of  its  role,  the  Division  must  better  manage 
public  lands,  emphasizing  increased  yields  from  state-owned  lands 
while  maintaining  their  multiple  use  framework. 

3.  Croats  a  worker's  compensation  group  solf-insurance  fund 
for  small  forest  products  firms-   Small  firms  --  loggers,  saw- 
mills, manufacturing  shops  --   should  use  the  recent  changes  in 
the  state  worker's  compensation  law  to  organize  a  group  self- 
insurance  fund.   Worker's  compensation  costs  are  a  burden  for  all 
wood  industry  firms,  but  particularly  for  the  small  logging  and 
milling  operations  who  receive  no  premium  discount  from  the  pub- 
lished or  "manual"  rate  for  their  industry.   Small  logging  and 
milling  firms  pay  up  to  22X  of  payroll  for  worker's  compensation 
insurance.   Moreover,  these  firm's  premiums  are  not  modified  by 
individual  firm  accident  experience.   The  result  is  little  incen- 
tive to  invest  in  safety.   By  joining  with  other  small  wood  in- 
dustry firms  under  a  group  self -insurance  plan,  businesses  can 
begin  to  reduce  their  worker's  compensation  costs.   And  grouping 
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together  for  worker's  compensation  is  a  powerful  first  step. 
Once  firms  have  the  experience  of  working  successfully  with  one 
another,  opportunities  for  cooperative  marketing  and  other  joint 
ventures  become  feasible  and  exciting. 

4.  Create  a  wood  products  industry  data  bass.   Improved  data 
collection  is  a  necessity  for  any  industry  marketing  or  sectoral 
intervention.   At  present,  it  is  difficult  to  craft  a  strategy 
for  encouraging  value-added  businesses  because  we  have  little 
idea  about  which  firms  get  what  materials  from  which  state  or 
country.   The  Department  of  Environmental  Management  (DEM)  should 
take  the  lead  in  developing   a  data  base  of  forest  products  and 
their  path  through  processing.   Data  should  include  how  much  tim- 
ber is  harvested  from  public  and  private  land,  where  it  is  proc- 
essed, the  destination  of  the  processed  wood,  lumber  exports  vs. 
local  processing,  state  demand  for  wood  products,  and  the  volume 
and  species  used  by  the  furniture  industry.   These  data  are  es- 
sential for  strategic  development  of  value-added  linkages. 

The  resources  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Forestry 
Department  seem  well-suited  to  help  develop  such  a  data  base. 
Moreover,  the  DEM  should  move  towards  a  longer-term  goal  of 
shifting  the  responsibility  of  data  collection  and  analysis  to 
trade  associations  or  consortia  of  wood  product  industries.   In 
Michigan,  the  Forest  Products  Industry  Development  Program  funded 
the  wood  producers  trade  association  to  develop  a  computerized 
forest  resource  data  base. 

5.  Establish  a  furrtiturs  technology  development  corpo- 
ration.  All  members  of  the  wood  products  industry  need  to  create 
better  institutions  for  technology  development  and  commercializa- 
tion.  For  furniture  companies  to  become  more  competitive,  they 
need  to  adapt  to  global  competition  by  focusing  on  technology, 
and  improved  operations  and  marketing.   The  firms  can  use  the 
breathing  space  in  the  global  competition  to  invest  in  more  pro- 
ductive furniture-making  equipment.   This  will  mean  fewer  jobs 
for  furniture  workers,  but  the  jobs  remaining  should  be  higher- 
paying  and  encourage  a  more  stable  work  force  among  young 
workers.  The  industry  and  union  might  learn  from  the  experience 
of  the  men's  apparel  industry.   Firms  in  the  industry  and  the 
textile  workers  union,  aided  by  some  state  funding,  joined  to- 
gether to  form  a  technology  development  corporation  to  sponsor 
research  and  technology  transfer  in  textile  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery.  Members  of  the  industry  felt  it  was  in  their  common  in- 
terest to  develop  world-class  technology. 


6.   Foster  technology  development  and  transfer  for  primary 
wood  products.   Research  and  development  for  primary  wood  in- 
dustries should  be  a  more  aggressive  partnership  between  firms 
and  researchers  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts.   The  state 
should  bolster  funding  to  beef  up  University  of  Massachusetts 
research  and  technology  transfer  capability.   Michigan  targeted 
one  complete  round  of  its  state  research  grants  --  a  program  to 
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spur  innovation  and  technology  transfer  --  to  forest  products  de- 
velopment research.   Finding  new  uses  for  various  Massachusetts 
species,  such  as  hemlock,  as  well  as  for  the  vast  low-grade 
resources  are  two  areas  of  interest. 


7.   Promote  cooperative  arrangement ■  among  wood  product 
industry  members  for  processing,  warehousing  and  marketing.   Wood 
product  firms  should  consider  forming, and  development  agencies 
consider  supporting,  consortia  for  marketing,  warehousing,  and 
processing.   Such  consortia  will  become  essential  for  the  small 
firms  in  the  wood  products  industry  to  develop  scale  economies 
and  maintain  competitiveness  in  a  global  industry.   One  idea  is  a 
joint  venture  for  tree  farmers  to  try  to  develop  scale  economy 
milling,  drying  and/or  other  processing  operations  within  the 
Northern  Tier.   Shared  resources  of  such  an  arrangement  could  in- 
clude forest  management  and  marketing  specialists. 

State  agencies  should  strive  to  support  such  cooperative  ar- 
rangements.  For  instance,  the  DEM  could  examine  whether  timber 
harvest  from  state-owned  land  could  be  used  to  build  volume  for 
such  a  cooperative  processing  facility.  Development  agencies 
should  support  projects  like  the  Goshen  wood  product  industrial 
park  to  both  establish  credible  models  for  rural  development  and 
to  help  build  local  institutional  capacity  to  carry  out  addi- 
tional economic  development  efforts. 

The  work  of  the  Mountain  Association  for  Community  Economic 
Development  illustrates  how  powerful  such  institution-building 
efforts  can  be.   The  Mountain  Association  for  Community  Economic 
Development,  a  community  development  corporation,  made  a  major 
equity  investment  in  Rockcastle  Lumber  Company.   The  Company  is  a 
very  large  sawmill,  producing  over  3  million  board  feet  of  lumber 
annually.   More  important,  the  mill  is  a  focal  point  for  organiz- 
ing the  small  loggers  and  mills  in  the  surrounding  area.   Rock- 
castle purchases  lumber  from  other  mills,  combines  it  with  its 
own  production  and  sells  it  in  large  quantities  to  national 
markets.   Rockcastle  provides  technical  and  financial  assistance 
to  the  mills  it  works  with,  helping  ensure  the  longevity  of  these 
smaller  mills.   Finally,  as  a  legitimate,  thriving  business, 
Rockcastle  is  a  credible  partner  in  joint  ventures,  such  as  a 
proposed  project  to  develop  a  wood  flooring  manufacturing  facil- 
ity. 


8.  Establish  a  stmts  furniture  design  and  marketing  center. 
Massachusetts  furniture  companies  could  create  a  state-wide 
design  and  marketing  center  to  stay  abreast  of  design  issues  and 
developments  in  knock-down,  unfinished  and  down-sized  furniture. 
Other  ideas  might  be  to  promote  home-grown  wood  products  modelled 
after  the  "Grown  in  Massachusetts''  campaign  for  local 
agricultural  produce  in  Massachusetts,  or  a  Massachusetts  furni- 
ture export  consortium. 
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4.  SUPPORT  TOURIST  DEVELOPMENT  THROUGH  ANNUAL  EVENTS  THAT  PROMOTE 
THE  8EN8E  OF  THE  NORTHERN  TIER  AS  A  REGION 

All  of  the  sub-regions  of  the  Northern  Tier  ai e  very  in- 
terested in  expanding  the  tourist  trade  in  the  area.   In  fact, 
tourist  promotion  is  the  clearest  "regional"  issue  facing  the 
communities  of  the  Northern  Tier.   The  Northern  Tier  communities 
have  been  working  cooperatively  through  the  Northern  Tier 
Projects  on  tourist  promotion  efforts,  with  their  recent  brochure 
receiving  a  lot  of  attention.   Developing  specific  annual  events 
could  further  these  already  strong  efforts. 

A.  Organize  an  "Upcountry"  trans-Massachusetts  bike  rut  on 
Route  2  during  the  fall,  and  promote  a  cross  country  ski 
event  in  the  winter. 

Route  2  is  the  connecting  link  in  the  Northern  Tier.  Estab- 
lishing an  annual  bike  race  across  Massachusetts  could  increase 
awareness  of  the  region  throughout  the  state  and  if  successful, 
nationally.   The  event  could  be  a  staged  race,  taking  two  or 
three  days,  thus  allowing  each  sub-region  in  the  Northern  Tier 
the  opportunity  to  host  special  events.   The  experience  of  the 
Coors  Classic  race  in  Colorado,  provides  a  potential  model  for 
the  region.   This  race,  begun  around  10  years  ago  now  receives 
national  press  coverage  and  international  attention. 

Although  it  takes  a  long  time  to  build  towards  a  recognized 
event  of  that  size,  a  regionally  focussed  race  would  provide  many 
benefits  to  the  tourist  promotion  efforts.  The  type  of  visitors 
attracted  to  a  bicycle  event  are  outdoor  sports  enthusiasts. 
They  are  likely  to  be  interested  in  staying  at  bed  and  breakfasts 
and  exploring  other  natural  amenities.  In  other  words,  their  in- 
terests coincide  with  the  current  tourist  efforts. 

B.  Organize  an  annual  "industrial  fair1*  in  conjunction  with 
the  agricultural  fair 

A  second  potential  event  which  builds  upon  the  resources  of 
the  region  is  an  industrial  fair.   Every  year,  Franklin  County, 
along  with  rural  communities  around  the  U. S.  has  an  agriculutrual 
fair.   These  events  give  farmers  the  opportunity  to  share  their 
experiences,  exhibit  their  products  to  the  community,  and  gener- 
ally celebrate  their  pride  in  their  work. 

The  region's  pride  in  its  industrial  heritage  is  evidenced 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Heritage  State  Park  in  Gardner,  and 
the  creation  of  the  Pioneer  Museum  of  Industry  in  Orange.   How- 
ever, there  is  no  event  in  the  region  which  celebrates  the  area's 
manufacturing  strengths. 

An  Industrial  Fair  could  serve  many  purposes: 

o  Renewing  workers  pride  in  their  occupation. 
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o  Educating  the  community  about  the  importance  of  local  in 
dustry. 

o  Providing  a  marketing  tool  for  attracting  new  industry. 

o  Providing  an  annual  event  that  could  attract  outside 
visitors. 
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5. IMPROVE  THE  RESPONSIVENESS  OF  LOCAL  BANKS  TO  BUSINESSES  IN  THE 
REGION 


A.  Cr«ata  a  Community  Invastwant  Board  to  Monitor  tha  land- 
ing practical  of  banks  in  tha  rag  ion  and  to  work  with 
banks  to  improva  thair  rasponsivanass  to  tha  ragion's 
cradit  naada. 

A  mechanism  is  needed  to  ensure  that  the  changes  which  are 
reshaping  the  banking  industry  in  the  Northern  Tier,  particularly 
the  increasing  centralization  of  control  over  banking  resources, 
do  not  negatively  affect  credit  availability  in  the  region. 

Local  economic  development  actors  must  continue  to  maintain 
contacts  with  local  bank  personnel  to  keep  them  informed  of  local 
economic  development  resources  and  encourage  their  participation 
in  local  economic  development  efforts.   However,  as  management 
control  of  banking  institutions  moves  outside  the  region,  efforts 
to  influence  bank  policies  and  practices  must  adjust  to  this 
shift.    It  must  be  recognized  that  as  banking  institutions  grow 
in  size  and  geographic  scope,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
for  individual   communities  to  influence  their  activities.   This 
indicates  the  need  for  a  state  government  role. 

Specifically,  we  recommend  that  the  State  Consumer  Affairs 
Commissioner  appoint  a  Northern  Tier  Community  Investment  Board 
to  oversee  the  credit  policies  and  lending  practices  of  banks 
with  facilities  in  the  region.   The  Board  would  include  represen- 
tatives selected  by  business,  labor,  economic  development  and 
business  assistance  organizations,  and  consumer  groups.   The 
Board  could  be  divided  into  subcommittees  to  reflect  the  three 
distinct  banking  markets  within  the  region.   Functions  of  the 
Board  would  include: 

o  conduct  research  on  the  credit  needs  of  local  businesses, 

o  monitor  bank  involvement  in  local  economic  development  ef- 
forts, 

o  monitor  bank  handling  of  individual  credit  applications, 

o  review  bank  Community  Reinvestment  Act  statements  for  con- 
sistency with  local  credit  needs, 

o  review  information  on  innovative  bank  lending  efforts  in 
other  areas  with  similar  characteristics  as  the  Northern 
Tier, 

o  advise  senior  bank  executives,  including  executives  of 

holding  companies  with  subsidiaries  operating  in  the  North- 
ern Tier,  on  measures  to  improve  bank  responsiveness  to 
local  credit  needs  and  local  economic  development  objec- 
tives, and 
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o  advise  the  State  Banking  Commissioner  on  compliance  of 
banks  seeking  certain  regulatory  approvals  with  state 
mandated  community  investment  obligations 

The  Board  could  receive  advice  and  staff  support  from  the 
Massachusetts  Urban  Reinvestment  Advisory  Group  (MURAG).   The 
Board  could  serve  as  a  model  which,  if  effective,  could  be  dupli 
cated  in  other  regions  of  the  state. 
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6.  CREATE  MECHANISMS  TO  STIMULATE  THE  FLOW  OF  PRIVATE  RISK  CAPI- 
TAL TO  SMALLER  FIRMS  IN  THE  REGION 

Strategies  to  increase  the  availability  of  risk  capital  to 
businesses  in  the  Northern  Tier  should  rely  first  on  private 
investment.   Public  funds  should  only  be  invested  in  viable  pri- 
vate businesses  when  efforts  to  attract  private  capital  have 
failed  and  a  clear  public  benefit  will  be  achieved  through  such 
investment. 

In  general,  little  is  known  about  the  private  risk  capital 
market  outside  of  the  formal  venture  capital  industry.   Informal 
investors  typically  learn  about  investments  through  informal 
networks  of  accountants,  attorneys,  financial  advisors,  and  other 
informal  investors.   No  data  collection  mechanisms  exist  to  pro- 
vide information  about  the  extent,  sources  and  recipients  of  in- 
formal investments.   However,  recent  groundbreaking  research  on 
informal  risk  capital  by  Professor  William  Wetzel  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Hampshire  and  others  indicates  that  informal  in- 
vestors provide  at  least  as  much  if  not  more  financing  to  small 
firms  than  the  formal  venture  capital  industry.   Moreover,  the 
profile  of  informal  investment  yielded  by  this  research  indicates 
that  it  is  better  suited  to  the  types  of  businesses  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  Northern  Tier.   Informal  investors  invest  in  smaller 
amounts,  are  more  likely  to  invest  in  startup  and  early  stage 
firms,  invest  in  a  wider  range  of  industrial  sectors,  invest 
closer  to  home,  and  give  more  weight  to  non-financial  considera- 
tions such  as  local  job  creation,  the  development  of  useful  tech- 
nologies, and  opportunities  for  women  and  minority  entrepreneurs. 

We  recommend  that  mechanisms  be  developed  which  will  en- 
courage informal  investors  within  the  region  to  make  more  risk 
capital  investments  in  the  region's  smaller  firms.   We  suggest 
two  models  that  have  met  with  success  elsewhere  and  seem  to  fit 
well  with  conditions  and  needs  within  the  Northern  Tier.   These 
models  are  designed  to  reduce  information  barriers  in  the  capital 
market  and  promote  capital  flows  between  investors  and  invest- 
ments fitting  the  risk-return  profiles  sought  by  these  investors. 
They  are  not  designed  to  alter  investment  decisions  through  such 
incentives  as  subsidies  or  tax  credits.   As  such  they  require 
minimal  public  sector  involvement. 

A.  Promote  the  development  of  a  regional  investment  club. 

Local  investment  clubs,  often  called  venture  capital  clubs, 
are  typically  composed  of  upper  middle-income  individuals  who 
want  to  invest  part  of  their  savings  in  businesses  within  their 
local  community.   Members  can  include  investors,  business  owners, 
retired  entrepreneurs,  lawyers,  accountants,  financial  advisors, 
and  management  consultants.  These  clubs  meet  periodically  with 
local  entrepreneurs  who  are  looking  for  investors  to  finance 
their  business  startups  or  expansions.   Members  listen  to  brief 
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presentations  of  the  entrepreneurs'  business  plans,  and  follow  up 
with  more  extensive  discussions  with  entrepreneurs  whose 
proposals  they  are  interested  in.   Investment  decisions  are  made 
on  an  individual  basis. 

Venture  capital  clubs  serve  not  only  as  a  source  of  capital 
for  entrepreneurs,  but  as  a  source  of  valuable  advice  and  manage- 
ment assistance.   Club  members  who  invest  in  a  firm  frequently 
have  business  experience  which  is  useful  to  the  entrepreneur  and 
take  an  active  advisory  role  in  management  decision-making.   Mem- 
bers sometimes  provide  their  skills  in  exchange  for  stock  in 
place  of  a  monetary  investment.   Even  entrepreneurs  whose  invest- 
ment requests  are  turned  down  by  club  members  often  receive  valu- 
able advice  on  how  to  improve  their  concepts  or  strengthen  their 
business  plans. 

Venture  capital  clubs  have  generated  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  the  informal  investment  community.   Since  the  first  of 
these  clubs  was  founded  over  50  have  been  formed  throughout  the 
U. S.   The  American  Association  of  Venture  Capital  Clubs  in  Stam- 
ford, CT  collects  and  disseminates  information  about  the  ac- 
tivities of  venture  capital  clubs  and  provides  support  to  groups 
of  investors  who  are  interested  in  forming  clubs. 

B.  Promote  the  development  of  investment  fairs. 

Like  venture  capital  clubs,  venture  capital  fairs  have 
grown  in  popularity  in  recent  years,  and  are  now  held  regularly 
on  a  national,  regional  and  local  basis  at  many  locations 
throughout  the  U. S.   In  Massachusetts,  venture  capital  fairs  are 
sponsored  regularly  by  the  state  Department  of  Commerce  and  De- 
velopment.  While  the  most  highly  publicized  of  these  fairs  bring 
together  "high  tech"  entrepreneurs  with  formal  venture  capital 
investors,  the  model  can  also  be  used  on  a  local  basis  to  promote 
contacts  between  entrepreneurs  developing  new  products  and  proc- 
esses in  a  range  of  industries  and  individual  risk  capital  in- 
vestors. 

Entrepreneurs  wishing  to  participate  in  a  particular  fair 
are  pre-screened,  with  the  most  promising  proposals  selected. 
Those  selected  are  given  exposition  space  to  display  their  pro- 
duct or  a  presentation  about  the  product.   As  with  venture  capi- 
tal clubs,  contacts  between  participating  entrepreneurs  and  in- 
vestors provide  the  entrepreneurs  not  only  with  opportunities  to 
obtain  needed  capital,  but  to  obtain  useful  feedback  about  their 
products  and  business  plans. 

Both  of  these  models  should  be  promoted  primarily  within  the 
private  sector.   The  area's  chambers  of  commerce  in  particular 
could  take  a  leading  role  in  both  encouraging  the  formation  of  an 
investment  and  in  sponsoring  and  organizing  investment  fairs. 
Part  of  the  funding  for  the  investment  fairs  as  well  as  organiza- 
tional support  could  be  sought  from  the  state  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Development. 
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C.  Create  *  risk  capital  fund  to  provide)  equity  and  subor- 
dinated debt  to  small  startup  and  expanding  businesses  in 
the  region. 

Even  if  additional  interest  in  local  risk  capital  invest- 
ments can  be  stimulated  among  private  investors  with  information 
mechanisms  like  investment  clubs  and  investment  fairs,  there  are 
still  likely  to  be  many  young  firms  that  are  unable  to  attract 
private  investment.    While  ability  to  attract  private  capital  is 
often  a  good  indicator  of  a  business'  probability  of  success, 
this  is  not  always  the  case.   Businesses  that  do  not  match  the 
preferences  of  private  investors  may  have  the  potential  to  make 
important  contributions  to  the  local  economy,  including  quality 
job  creation,  development  of  the  local  economic  base,  and  provid- 
ing job  opportunities  to  disadvantaged  or  dislocated  workers.   A 
local  risk  capital  fund  tied  to  a  local  economic  development 
strategy  can  play  the  role  of  investing  in  businesses  with  a  rea- 
sonable chance  of  success  that  can  contribute  to  local  economic 
development  objectives  but  that  cannot  attractive  sufficient 
amounts  of  private  investment. 

We  recommend  that  such  a  fund  be  created  in  the  Northern 
Tier.   The  fund  should  be  aimed  at  firms  with  under  $500, 000  in 
sales.   The  fund  should  make  small  equity  investments  and  subor- 
dinated debt  financings  in  participation  with  private  lenders. 
Equity  investments  should  be  directed  at  the  most  risky  firms, 
particularly  startups,  while  subordinated  debt  should  be  aimed 
primarily  at  expansions  by  established  firms.   Investments  by  the 
fund  should  be  tied  to  a  clearly  articulated  investment  strategy 
which  is  consistent  with  the  region's  overall  economic  develop- 
ment objectives. 

A  fund  of  this  type  is  already  proposed  for  Franklin  County 
by  the  Franklin  County  CDC.  A  bill  is  currently  before  the  Legis- 
lature which  would  authorize  the  Community  Development  Finance 
Corporation  to  make  grants  to  community  development  corporations 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  operating  local  "enterprise 
funds"  to  provide  financing  and  management  assistance  to  small 
businesses  in  areas  qualifying  for  CDFC  investment.   The  proposed 
legislation  would  require  that  financings  by  enterprise  funds  in- 
crease or  maintain  primary  employment  in  qualifying  areas,  but 
otherwise  would  leave  the  funds  with  broad  latitude  in  the  types 
of  financing  instruments  they  could  use  and  the  types  of 
businesses  they  could  invest  in.   CDCs  wishing  to  establish 
enterprise  funds  would  be  required  to  match  CDFC  funds  on  a  one 
for  one  basis.   Franklin  County  CDC  proposes  to  raise  private 
capital  from  financial  institutions  and  large  corporations  with 
facilities  in  the  region  and  local  investors  interested  in  so- 
cially responsible  investment. 
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We  recommend  that  consideration  be  given  to  expanding  the 
geographic  scope  of  this  propoaal  to  include  the  Athol  and 
Gardner  areas  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  capitalization 
target.   There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this  recommendation. 
First,  greater  scale  of  operation  will  generate  increased 
revenues  to  support  the  fund's  administrative  costs.   The  fund 
will  need  to  support  a  qualified  investment  analyst,  administra- 
tive support  personnel,  and  overhead  expenses.   It  would  need  a 
minimum  $500,  000  in  capitalization  and  an  active  deal  flow  to 
generate  sufficient  fees  and  interest  income  to  cover  these  ex- 
penses.  A  larger  area  of  operation  will  help  the  fund  to  achieve 
self-sufficiency.   Second,  the  Gardner  and  Athol  areas  do  not 
have  experienced  CDCs  with  the  administrative  capacity  to  manage 
a  risk  capital  fund.   Franklin  County  CDC  has  substantial  experi- 
ence managing  small  loan  and  loan  guarantee  programs.   In  addi- 
tion, as  a  multi-program  agency,  FCCDC  will  be  able  to  achieve 
cost  efficiencies  for  general  administrative  functions.   Third, 
if  linkages  between  the  Gardner/Athol  area  and  other  parts  of  the 
Northern  Tier  are  to  be  strengthened,  as  we  recommend  for  the 
wood  products  and  furniture  industries,  a  regional  capital  fund 
could  develop  investment  specializations  which  contribute  to  this 
object  ive. 

In  recognition  of  the  differing  economic  development  needs 
and  objectives   in  local  communities  within  the  region,  distinct 
investment  committees  could  be  formed  to  make  investment  deci- 
sions for  distinct  local  economic  areas  within  the  region,  i.e., 
Greenfield,  Athol/Orange,  and  Gardner.   Functions  such  as  loan 
packaging,  technical  and  management  assistance,  investment 
monitoring  and  bookkeeping  could  be  handled  by  a  central  adminis- 
trative entity  housed  at  FCCDC.   As  capacity  is  built  in  Gardner, 
Athol, and  Orange,  more  functions  could  be  transferred  to  the  sub- 
regions. 

If  this  recommendation  is  to  be  implemented,  the  proposed 
Enterprise  Fund  legislation  will  have  to  be  amended  to  permit 
CDCs  managing  enterprise  funds  to  invest  outside  their  legal 
boundaries. 

D.  Create  financing  mechanisms  for  product  development  by 
lobbying  for  implementation  of  the  Massachusetts  Product 
Development  Fund  and  promoting  R&D  limited  partnerships. 

The  development  of  new  products  and  more  efficient  produc- 
tion processes  by  manufacturing  firms  within  the  Northern  Tier 
will  be  critical  to  the  retention  and  new  development  of  high 
quality  jobs  within  the  region  and  to  improvements  in  the  compe- 
titiveness of  the  region's  key  industries  in  national  and  inter- 
national markets.   While  the  success  of  product  development  ef- 
forts in  the  region  depends  on  a  number  of  factors  including  the 
extent  and  quality  of  relevant  scientific  and  industrial  research 
being  conducted,  the  existence  of  technology  transfer  mechanisms 
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to  translate  research  into  commercial  products,  and  the  willing- 
ness of  individual  firms  to  pursue  product  development 
strategies,  capital  will  also  be  a  critical  ingredient  in  such 
efforts. 

The  types  of  risk  capital  mechanisms  proposed  in  our  other 
recommendations  can  be  used  for  product  development  financing. 
However,  the  use  of  conventional  eguity  and  near-equity  instru- 
ments to  finance  product  development  has  drawbacks  that  can  deter 
product  development  investments.   Particularly  in  mature  in- 
dustries where  product  development  may  be  critical  in  adapting 
traditional  products  to  new  product  technologies,  developing 
marketing  innovations  and  improving  the  efficiency  of  production 
processes,  the  risks  of  product  development  are  often  perceived 
to  be  quite  high  by  the  investor  while  potential  returns  are 
viewed  as  unattractive  relative  to  those  in  more  glamorous  emerg- 
ing industries.   Many  investors  are  consequently  not  interested 
in  such  investments,  and  those  that  are  may  ask  for  a  relatively 
large  share  of  ownership  in  exchange.   The  entrepreneur,  however, 
is  frequently  reluctant  to  give  up  the  required  share  of 
ownership  in  his  firm  in  exchange  for  the  investment.   The 
alternative,  debt  financing,  weighs  down  the  firm's  balance  sheet 
and  increases  its  difficulty  in  obtaining  debt  for  other  needs. 

Two  forms  of  public  sector  intervention  have  been  developed 
to  address  these  barriers  to  product  development  financing.   One 
is  the  product  development  fund.  The  most  well  known  and  success- 
ful of  these  in  the  U. S. ,  the  Connecticut  Product  Development 
Corporation,  was  established  by  the  state  of  Connecticut  in  1973. 
Product  development  funds  make  loans  to  companies  for  the  devel- 
opment of  specific  products.   The  loans  are  repaid  in  the  form  of 
royalties  on  the  products  only  when  the  products  are  successful. 
They  therefore  do  not  effect  either  the  ownership  structures  or 
balance  sheets  of  the  companies  in  which  the  funds  invest. 
Royalties  are  typically  tied  to  a  percentage  of  the  products' 
sales,  so  the  return  to  the  fund  is  commensurate  with  the  pro- 
duct's success. 

In  1984  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  acting  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Governor's  Commission  on  the  Future  of  Mature 
Industries,  enacted  legislation  creating  a  Massachusetts  Product 
Development  Fund  structured  along  the  lines  of  the  CPDC  model  and 
appropriated  $2  million  to  capitalize  the  Fund.   The  Dukakis  Ad- 
ministration has  not  yet  implemented  this  legislation. 

Public  and  private  sector  leaders  in  the  region  should  make 
a  concerted  effort  to  encourage  timely  implementation  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Product  Development  Fund  by  the  Commonwealth.   The 
Product  Development  Fund  could  play  an  extremely  useful  role  in 
efforts  within  the  Northern  Tier  to  modernize  traditional 
manufacturing  industries,  assist  small,  young  firms  with  product 
development,  and  to  develop  commercial  applications  for  univer- 
sity research  in  such  fields  as  food  processing,  wood  products, 
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and  polymers. 

The  second  form  of  public  intervention  which  addresses  bar- 
riers to  product  development  financing  is  the  research  and  devel- 
opment tax  credit  adopted  at  the  federal  level  and  by  a  number  of 
states.   The  R&D  tax  credit  grants  taxpayers  significant  tax  ad- 
vantages for  making  qualifying  R&D  investments,  substantially 
reducing  both  the  up-front  and  long-term  costs  of  such  invest- 
ments.  R&D  limited  partnerships,  which  enable  small  investors  to 
take  advantage  of  this  tax  benefit,  have  become  a  common  form  of 
product  development  financing.   By  shifting  tax  benefits  from  the 
firms  engaged  in  product  development  to  the  limited  partners,  R&D 
partnerships  make  product  development  funds  available  immediately 
regardless  of  the  age  or  profitability  of  those  firms. 

Most  R&D  limited  partnerships  are  structured  to  make  large 
investments,  often  on  the  order  of  $5  million  or  more,  because  of 
the  large  front-end  costs  involved  in  structuring  the  partner- 
ships.  Such  amounts  would  be  on  too  large  a  scale  for  most 
businesses  within  the  Northern  Tier.   However,  there  are  examples 
of  partnerships  which  are  structured  to  make  very  small  invest- 
ments efficiently.   One  of  these  is  the  Taplin  and  Montle  Devel- 
opment Fund  in  Boston  which  makes  investments  in  the  $50, 000  to 
$500, 000  range.   TMDF  operates  much  like  in  informal  venture  cap- 
ital club.   Its  members,  largely  from  the  Boston  area  investment 
community  meet  periodically  to  consider  investment  proposals. 
Investment  decisions  are  made  on  an  individual  basis  and  separate 
partnerships  are  formed  for  each  investment.   Members  contribute 
their  time  to  conduct  deal  analysis  and  portfolio  supervision, 
thus  keeping  overhead  costs  low.   A  key  factor  in  the  success  of 
TMDF  has  been  the  active  role  played  by  John  Taplin,  a  retired 
entrepreneur  with  a  strong  technical  background. 

The  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  Northern  Tier  could  promote 
creation  of  R&D  limited  partnerships  similar  to  TMDF  by  identi- 
fying Individuals  within  the  region  with  adequate  financial 
resources  and  appropriate  business  and  technical  backgrounds,  and 
by  assisting  in  the  partnership  startup  process.   An  R&D  limited 
partnership  structured  along  the  lines  of  the  TMDF  could  provide 
product  development  financing  in  amounts  suited  to  the  needs  of 
businesses  in  the  Northern  Tier.   Its  success  would  depend  on  its 
ability  to  attract  investors  with  the  right  combination  of  finan- 
cial and  legal  background,  knowledge  of  local  industries,  and 
spare  time. 

The  pursuit  of  this  initiative  would  be  contingent  on  out- 
come of  federal  tax  reform  initiatives  currently  under  considera- 
tion in  the  U. S.  Conqress.   Legislation  under  consideration  by 
the  Senate  as  of  June,  1986  would  substantially  reduce  the  tax 
benefits  of  R&D  investments  for  passive  investors,  probably 
eliminating  the  use  of  R&D  limited  partnerships  as  an  investment 
vehicle.   Under  the  House  version,  it  appears  that  enough  bene- 
fits would  be  retained  to  preserve  the  attractiveness  of  the 
limited  partnership  vehicle. 
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7.  PROMOTE  THE  EFFECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT  OF  THE  UNIVESITY  IN  THE 
REGION'S  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


A.  Develop  a  Technology  Transfer  Program  for  Small  and 
Traditional  Manufacturing  Firms. 

The  Commonwealth  and  the  Univeraity  have  developed  a  number 
of  programs  aimed  at  strengthening  the  relationships  between  the 
academic  community  and  industry.   Most  notable  are  the  state's 
Centers  of  Excellence  Program  and  the  Applied  Technology  Center 
in  the  Engineering  Department  at  the  University.   In  addition 
Clark  University  and  Worcester  Polytechnical  Institute, in  con- 
junction with  the  Massachusetts  Small  Business  Development  Cen- 
ter, recently  operated  a  Technology  Productivity  and  Innovation 
Center.   These  programs,  although  important,  have  not  met  the 
fundamental  needs  of  small  companies  and  mature  companies  in  the 
Northern  Tier  Region.   The  Centers  for  Excellence  program  is 
directed  towards  five  specific  technological  sectors  --  biotech- 
nology, marine  sciences,  microeletronics,  photovoltaics  and 
polymers.   None  of  these  sectors  are  significant  employers  in  the 
Northern  Tier  economy.   Moreover  the  type  of  research  and  devel- 
opment supported  by  the  Centers  for  Excellence  are  not  related  to 
the  technology  issues  facing  mature  manufacturing  firms  in  the 
region.   On  the  other  hand,  while  the  resources  available  through 
the  Applied  Technology  Center  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts- 
/Amherst  and  the  Technology  Productivity  and  Innovation  Center  in 
Worcester  are  ideal  for  helping  mature  manufacturers  adopt  ad- 
vanced manufacturing  processes  (e.g.,  computer  numerically  con- 
trolled tools,  computer  aided  design,  computer-aided  manufactur- 
ing, and  robotics),  and  undertake  the  engineering  effort  neces- 
sary to  design,  test  and  produce  new  products,  these  two  Centers 
have  been  oriented  toward  working  with  large,  more  advanced  cor- 
porations.  The  Centers  were  not  designed  to  address  the  particu- 
lar problems  experienced  by  small  firms. 

The  ability  to  innovate  is  critical  to  the  competitiveness 
of  traditional  industries.   Firms  in  the  Northern  Tier  are  often 
competing  with  foreign  and  domestic  companies  that  are  utilizing 
automated  manufacturing  processes.   Applying  innovative  automa- 
tion technologies  and  other  advances  in  the  manufacturing  process 
to  small-scale  manufacturing  environments  could  help  the  existing 
companies  in  the  Northern  Tier  meet  this  competiton.   Similarly, 
applying  new  technologies  in  the  development  of  new  products  is 
essential  to  the  future  of  many  of  the  region's  traditional 
manufacturers.   Since  the  companies  that  most  need  these  innova- 
tive new  process  technologies  and  new  products  are  precisely  the 
companies  offering  the  highest  quality  jobs  in  the  region,  ad- 
dressing their  capacity  to  access  new  technologies  is  probably 
the  most  basic  need  we  have  identified.  The  metal-working  in- 
dustries of  the  region  should  be  particularly  targeted  for  this 
program. 
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While  the  metal-working  industries  and  other  manufacturers 
could  benefit  from  advanced  production  processes,  theoe  firms 
face  considerable  hurdles  in  understanding  and  applying  these 
technologies.   First,  firms  need  to  be  aware  of  new  technologies 
and  their  application  to  the  firm's  businesses.   Trade  journals, 
trade  associations  and  equipment  manufacturers  are  the  usual 
sources  of  this  information.   However,  specialized  firms  may  not 
find  their  needs  covered  by  trade  journals  and  associations  which 
must  address  the  broader  common  denominator  of  their  market. 
Equipment  manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand,  emphasize  sales  to 
larger  companies  and  devote  little  time  to  small  companies.   Sec- 
ond, once  a  company  is  aware  of  a  technology,  it  must  select  the 
appropriate  equipment.   This  selection  decision  requires  observa- 
tion and  experimentation  with  different  equipment  to  evaluate 
which  hardware  will  meet  its  needs.   Small  firms  can  only  gain 
this  more  detailed  knowledge  by  visiting  other  manufacturers,  at 
trade  shows  or  dealer  showrooms.   The  former  option  is  only  open 
to  companies  with  strong  connections  in  local  non-competing  firms 
that  have  introduced  adanced  equipment.   Trade  shows,  on  the 
other  hand,  offer  little  opportunity  for  equipment  demonstration, 
especially  when  the  customer  is  not  perceived  as  likiely  to  gen- 
erate a  sale.   Dealer  showrooms  often  concentrate  on  used  equip- 
ment and  are  not  accessible  to  the  more  remote  Northern  Tier 
regions. 

If  a  firm  has  overcome  these  first  two  hurdles  and 
selected  appropriate  equipment,  it  still  must  finance  the  pur- 
chase and  train  its  employees  to  use  the  new  system.   Since 
vendors  of  advanced  equipment  do  not  customize  their  training  to 
a  firm's  unique  situation,  companies  can  have  trouble  preparing 
their  workforce  to  use  advanced  manufacturing  machinery.   A  fair- 
ly intensive  form  of  training  may  be  necessary  encompassing  basic 
skills  in  mathematics  (trigonometry  and  analytic  geometry)  and 
programming  skills  to  integrate  new  equipment  into  the  existing 
production  line. 

The  companies  in  the  Northern  Tier  are  very  interested  in 
developing  new  products  and  new  production  technologies.   In  our 
survey,  most  businesses  said  they  were  interested  in  either  new 
products  or  new  process  technologies.  Based  on  our  interviews 
with  local  firms,  we  found  that  companies  are  experiencing  the 
following  obstacles  in  implementing  new  technologies  were 
identified : 

1 .  Many  of  the  companies  are  operating  on  a  marginal  basis. 
They  do  not  have  sufficient  resources  to  fully  support  invest- 
ments in  research  and  development  and  new  machinery  or  cannot  ob- 
tain the  financing  for  these  investments. 

2-  Many  of  the  managers  do  not  understand  how  new  tech- 
nolo giea  can  be  a pplied  to  their  operation  and  are  generally 
nervous  about  chanqi nq  their  old  ways  of  operating. 
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3.  Many  of  the  companies  are  interested  in  hiring  quality 
engineers  that  would  be  able  to  address  production  problems  and 
design  new  products.   However,  there  are  few  engineers  that  are 
interested  in  working  in  traditional  industries. 

4.  There  is  some  sense  among  managers  that  if  they  purchased 
new,  highly  technical  machinery,  the  skilled  labor  needed  to  run 
the  machinery  would  not  be  available  in  the  region. 

5.  Recent  and  existing  programs,  in  Worcester  and  the  Ap- 
plied Technology  Center  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  engineering  faculty  of  these  schools  in  general  have  not  been 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  these  businesses.    First,  the  rates 
charged  by  the  ATC  make  it  out  of  the  reach  of  most  firms  in  the 
area.   Second,  there  is  little  faculty  interest  in  mature  com- 
panies and  little  faculty  support  for  efforts  of  students  to  work 
with  local  small  companies.   Finally,  with  a  large  number  of  re- 
quests coming  in  for  assistance  there  is  a  tendency  to  "cream" 
the  referrals  and  only  deal  with  the  more  successful  companies. 
Despite  these  problems,  the  University  of  Massachusetts  is  very 
well  equipped  to  help  Northern  Tier  manufacturers  overcome  these 
hurdles  faced  in  adopting  automated  production  technologies. 
Engineering  faculty  and  students  are  likely  to  be  well  informed 
about  new  technologies  and  their  applications.   The  University 
owns  a  range  of  advanced  equipment  and  is  a  fairly  accessible 
place  for  firms  to  observe  the  capabilities  of  specific  systems. 
Finally,  the  University  has  the  appropriate  faculty  and  teaching 
resources  to  provide  training  programs  for  employees  in  firms 
that  introduce  advanced  production  equipment  or  systems. 

One  major  shortfall  in  Massachusetts'  economic  development 
programs  is  the  absence  of  a  technology  transfer  program  to  help 
existing  firms  apply  advanced  manufacturing  technology.   Several 
states  including  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Michigan  have  developed 
sophisticated  and  effective  technology  transfer  programs  through 
their  university  systems.   Since  the  Universtity  of  Massachusetts 
has  strong  expertise  and  is  a  national  leader  in  manufacturing 
engineering  education  and  research,  it  is  ironic  that  one  of  the 
state's  largest  regional  concentrations  of  manufacturers  is 
losing  its  competitive  edge  but  is  unable  to  use  the  technical 
resources  at  its  neighboring  public  university. 

Given  the  potential  role  of  advanced  manufacturing  tech- 
nologies in  maintaining  good  jobs  in  the  Northern  Tier,  the  dif- 
ficulties small  specialized  firms  have  in  adopting  these  technol- 
gies,  and  the  special  capabilities  of  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  Amherst,  we  recommend  that  a  new  technology  trans- 
fer program  specifically  targeted  to  the  needs  of  smaller,  mature 
companies  be  developed  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts.   This 
program  would  have  the  following  characteristics: 

o  jointly  funded  by  the  University,  the  Commonwealth,  local 
communities,  and  local  businesses; 
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o  extensive  outreach  and  marketing; 

o  a  technically  qualified  staff  that  is  organizationally 
distinct  from    the  academic  departments  and  with  primary 
responsibility  for  the  program; 

o  offer  firms  a  "laboratory"  environment  where  they  can  ob- 
serve and  evaluate  the  suitabilty  of  equipment  for  their 
needs ; 

o  use  of  student  internships  in  the  computer  science  and 

engineering  departments  and  special  student  projects  in  the 
Automation  and  Robotics  Laboratory; 

o  creation  of  an  Advisory  Committee  consisting  of  University 
representatives,  representatives  of  the  local  communities, 
and  representatives  from  mature  industries; 

o  development  of  the  capacity  to  anticipate  technological 
needs  in  industries  important  to  the  region  and  to  organize 
workshops  for  companies  within  these  industries; 

o  coordination  with  local  employment  and  training  organiza- 
tions to  assure  that  the  labor  force  is  trained  to  adapt  to 
the  new  technologies; 

The  role  of  the  Commonwealth  in  this  effort  would  be  to  com- 
mit funds  to  the  Center.   Such  a  program  would  be  an  impor- 
tant complement  to  the  Centers  for  Excellence  Program. 


B. Establish  university  policies  to  support  relationship* 
between  the  School  of  Engineering  end  local  manufacturers. 

Two  university  policies  we  believe  would  help  create  an  en- 
vironment where  engineering  faculty  and  students  would  be  more 
likely  to  work  with  smaller  manufacturing  businesses  in  neighbor 
ing  regions  are: 

o  development  of  a  new  policy  commitment  by  the  University 
to  grant  incentives  to  faculty  who  participate  in  such  re- 
lationships (i.e.  positive  points  in  tenure  process);  and 

o  working  with  local  businesses  to  assist  in  their  efforts 
to  hire  engineering  talent  by  sponsoring  career  workshops 
and  recruiting  efforts  by  local  firms. 

C.  Create  a  Public  Service  Engineering  Scholarship  Program. 
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The  Commonwealth  could  also  establish  a  Public  Service 
Engineering  Scholarship  Program.   Under  this  program,  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  students  would  be  eligible  for  a 
special  scholarship  and  loan  fund  if  they  make  a  commitment 
to  work  at  a  small  or  traditional  manufacturing  company  in 
the  state  for  two  years  following  graduation. 
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8.  PROMOTE  THE  BETTER  COORDINATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  AND 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

A.  Local  economic  development  groups  should  encourage  firms 
receiving  public  financing  or  support  to  make  mrt   agreement 
to  list  the  job  openings  with  the  local  employment  office 
of  DE8  and  to  discuss  employment  needs  with  the  staff  of 
the  local  private  industry  council. 

Public  development  agencies  frequently  make  use  of  public 
funds,  whether  through  tax  breaks  or  subsidies,  in  order  to  at- 
tract new  industries.   By  providing  public  support,  it  is  rea- 
sonable for  these  agencies  to  encourage  the  firms  which  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  public  support  to  fill  some  job  openings 
from  the  populations  served  by  DES  and  the  JTPA  agencies. 

B.  Local  employment  and  training  agencies  should  use  the 
results  of  the  Mt.  Auburn  survey  of  employers  to  investi- 
gate the  reasons  for  the  significant  number  of  unfilled 
job  openings  indicated  by  employers  and  to  initiate  con- 
tact with  the  employers  indicating  present  and  future 
skill  needs. 

C.  The  state  Industrial  Services  Program  should  consider 
providing  funds  to  the  worker  assistance  centers  so  that 
they  can  support  the  community  colleges  in  new  curriculum 
development  for  dislocated  workers. 

Mt.  Wachusett  Community  College  finds  itself  constrained  in 
finding  resources  to  devote  to  new  curriculum  development.   A 
qood  part  of  the  college's  new  and  proposed  curricula  are  aimed 
at  the  dislocated  work  force  served  by  the  worker  assistance  cen- 
ters.  As  the  centers  are  funded  and  supervised  by  the  state  In- 
dustrial Services  Program,  ISP  should  look  into  funding  cur- 
riculum development  through  the  centers.   Curriculum  development 
funds  would  pay  for  substitute  teachers  so  that  regular  skills- 
training  faculty  could  be  released  to  research  the  need  for  new 
programs  and  become  trained  in  teaching  new  skills.   The  funds 
also  would  pay  for  travel  and  research  costs.   Given  Mt. 
Wachusett 's  constraints  in  hiring  new  faculty,  a  good  way  to  meet 
the  needs  of  dislocated  workers  is  to  expand  the  capabilities  of 
current  faculty. 
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9.  IMPROVE  THE  AVAILABILITY  OF  TRANSPORTATION  OPTIONS  FOR  LOCAL 
RESIDENTS  AND  BUSINESSES 

A.  Promote  the  development  of  new  small-scale  transportation 
systems  in  the  region. 

Throughout  the  region,  people's  lives  are  inconvenienced 
without  a  car.   This  is  particularly  true  in  the  Athol-Orange 
region  and  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  Northern  Tier.   Even  in 
Greenfield  and  Gardner,  the  needs  of  all  residents  are  not  being 
met  by  the  present  systems. 

The  concerns  of  the  town  of  Athol  has  had  about  joining  a 
regional  transit  authority  could  be  addressed  by  developing  small 
van  systems  to  meet  transportation  needs.   This  system  could  be  a 
new  company,  possibly  worker-owned.   It  could  target  popular 
destinations  such  as  community  colleges,  industrial  parks  and 
shopping  areas  and  be  flexible  enough  to  service  commuters  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings  and  shoppers  during  the  daytime.   In 
Gardner,  the  van  could  take  shoppers  from  outside  the  area  to  the 
furniture  outlets.   Since  Orange  has  a  need  for  local  service, 
Orange  and  Athol  should  consider  developing  a  joint  system  that 
fits  the  needs  of  both  towns,  especially  regarding  commutes  to 
the  Orange  Airpark. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  development  of  small-scale 
transit  systems,  we  recommend  contacting  Caravan  for  Commuters,  a 
non-profit  organization  located  in  Boston  that  helps  set  up  van 
transit  systems  throughout  the  Commonwealth.   Caravan  will  come 
into  a  community  and  coordinate  the  relevant  actors:  government, 
employers,  residents,  etc.  to  determine  the  most  efficient  ways 
to  meet  transit  needs.   Caravan  can  design  anything  from  a  small 
commuter  system  serving  a  single  destination  to  a  regional  system 
connecting  major  towns  in  the  area.   Caravan,  which  is  funded  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Works,  does  not  charge  a  fee  for  its 
work. 
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5. 3  I mp 1 •m«nt at i pn  PI *n 


The  recommendations  are  offered  as  a  menu  of  possible  ac- 
tions based  upon  the  strategic  analysis.   The  agenda  for  possible 
actions  is  large,  and  resources  -  both  human  and  financial  -  are 
scarce.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  try  to  accomplish  too  much  and 
stretch  these  resources  out  even  further.   Momentum  for  action 
needs  to  be  built  over  time,  credibility  achieved,  and  efforts 
made  to  bring  new  resources  into  the  process. 

In  the  end  successful  implementation*  comes  down  to  human  and 
institutional  capacity.   Without  leadership,  a  firm  belief  that 
change  is  possible,  and  commitments  of  time  and  resources,  very 
few  of  these  recommendations  can  be  achieved.   In  much  the  same 
way  that  entrepreneurs  are  needed  in  the  private  sector  to  create 
a  more  healthy  and  diversified  economy,  entrepreneurial  vision  is 
needed  in  the  public  and  non-profit  sectors.   Just  as  innovation 
is  a  critical  ingredient  in  keeping  the  traditional  manufacturing 
base  competitive,  institutional  innovation  is  fundamental  to  im- 
P ii? mentinq  many  r ecommendations  in  this  report. 

Certain  principles  guide  the  implementation  of  these 

recommendations : 


1.   There  is  the  need  to  open  up  new  channels  of  communica- 
tion among  the  many  participants  in  the  economic  development 
process.   Businesses  in  the  region  will  benefit  from  increased 
cooperation  in  solving  common  problems,  from  improved 
labor/management  relationships,  and  from  an  improved  working 
partnership  with  the  public  sector.  Institutions  within  the  com- 
munity, from  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  to  community  based  organi- 
zations to  labor  unions  all  share  the  common  goal  of  improving 
the  local  economy.   The  challenge  for  them  will  be  to  work  to- 
gether more  effectively  to  achieve  this  goal. 


2.   Although  there  is  a  need  for  some  new  institutional  re- 
lationships, for  the  most  part  the  programs  in  the  report  can  be 
implemented  by  existing  groups.   The  first  priority  should  be  to 
strengthen  the  existing  organizations  and  create  new  vehicles  for 
communication  which  allow  for  broadening  participation  in  the 
economic  development  process.   The  objective  is  not  to  create  new 
organizations  which  will  compete  in  their  activities  with  groups 
that  already  exist. 


3 .  Not  all  of  the  recommendations  reguire  direct  local  ac- 
t i on .   In  many  cases  the  role  of  the  communities  in  the  Northern 
Tier  will  be  to  act  as  a  catalyst.   Using  these  recommendations 
as  a  base,  the  Northern  Tier  communities  can  facilitate  the  ac- 
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tions  of  others  -  in  the  state,  in  the  private  sector,  in  the 
legislature,  and  in  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  Other  recom- 
mendations do  call  for  direct  participation  and  involvement  of 
the  communities,  acting  alone  or  acting  together  on  a  regional 
basis. 


Given  these  principles  the  following  implementation  plan  is 
suggested,  along  with  a  suggested  distribution  of 
responsibilities  for  implementation. 


1.  Setting  Priorities t  The  first  step  in  the  process  in  for 
key  actors  in  each  of  the  three  subregions  to  hold  meetings  in 
the  summer  of  1986  to  set  their  community's  priorities  for  ac- 
tion.  This  process  should  also: 

o  establish  areas  for  potential  regional  collaboration, 

o  identify  the  key  organizations  that  need  to  be 
involved  in  implementation,  and 

o  identify  other  key  individuals  in  the  community 
that  need  to  be  brought  into  the  process. 


2.  Articulation  of  an  action  agenda;   After  each  subregion 
has  set  their  priorities,  an  all  day  conference  should  be  held  in 
the  fall  of  1986  which  brings  together  all  the  key  players  in  the 
Northern  Tier  community  in  order  to  get  input  into  the  strategic 
plan  and  to  set  up  an  implementation  process.   As  we  have  noted, 
one  of  the  major  challenges  that  the  community  faces  is  to  devel- 
op a  common  vision  of  the  future  based  on  new  cooperative  rela- 
tionships. 


3.  Implementation  of  action  agenda.  Following  the  fall  meet- 
ing, there  should  be  a  clear  action  agenda,  with  responsibilities 
for  implementation  designated.   In  some  subregions  the  existing 
institutional  relationships  may  be  adequate  for  implementing  this 
agenda  and  monitoring  progress.   However,  there  might  also  be 
some  interest  in  having  the  actors  involved  in  developing  the  Ac- 
tion Plan  continue  to  meet  to  serve  a  coordinating  function. 

One  possible  format,  that  could  be  considered  for  continued 
meetings  of  the  key  actors  involved  in  the  Northern  Tier  process 
would  be  to   create  "enterprise  councils"  in  each  of  the  Northern 
Tier  subregions.   The  purpose  of  these  Councils  to  facilitate 
cooperative  relationships  among  business,  labor,  human  service 
providers,  financial  institutions,  and  the  public  sector  in  eco- 
nomic planning  activities  in  the  region.   These  councils  would  be 
responsible  for  overseeing  the  implementation  of  many  of  the 
recommendations  in  this  report.   The  Council  would,  for  the  most 
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part,  not  be  involved  in  actual  program  administration.   Rather, 
they  would  oversee  the  operations  of  existing  organisations 
(Chambers  of  Commerce,  CDCs,  labor  groups,  and  industry 
organizations),  facilitate  increased  communication  and  participa- 
tion in  economic  development  activities,  monitor  the  imple- 
mentation process,  set  priorities  for  new  activities  and  provide 
a  vehicle  for  coordinated  broad-based  advocac  for  the  region's 
needs. 

These  are  a  number  of  models  of  similar  organizations  around 
the  U.S.  For  example,  labor-management  councils  (e.g.,  the 
Jamestown  New  York  Labor/Management  Committee)  have  been  estab- 
lished in  many  communities  that  have  experienced  significant  job 
loss.   These  councils  have  been  active  in  the  community  adjust- 
ment process.   Regional  councils  with  broad  participation  have 
also  been  set  up  in  many  locations.   For  example,  the  Economic 
Development  Council  of  Northeast  Pennsylvania  has  been  extremely 
successful  in  enterprise  development  activities,  in  promoting 
procurement  opportunities  for  small  business,  in  promoting  export 
activities  to  local  manufacturers,  in  establishing  six  in-plant 
labor-management  committees  to  alleviate  difficult  labor- 
management  problems,  and  in  technology  transfer. 

Although  efforts  to  get  labor,  management  and  the  public 
sector  to  communicate  more  effectively  are  extremely  difficult  to 
implement  there  is  now  enough  successful  experience  with  the 
model  to  justify  regional  action.   In  Ohio  the  state  has  promoted 
the  development  of  such  activities  through  a  program  which   pro- 
vides grants  to  local  communities  that  establish  new 
Labor /management  organizations  to  address  the  economic  problems 
in  their  region. 

The  Industrial  Base  Council  in  the  Greenfield  area  could 
serve  as  the  vehicle  for  an  enterprise  council  in  that  community. 
To  achieve  the  purposes  outlined  above,  however,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  must  be  included  in  its  activities. 
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ALLOCATION  OF  RESPONSIBILITIES  FOR  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


Stat*  Administrative  Actions 

1.  Fund  curriculum  development  at  the  Community  Colleges  through 
the  Worker  Assistance  Center. 

2.  Implement  the  Product  Development  Fund. 

3.  Appoint  a  member  of  the  Community  Investment  Board  to  monitor 
the  lending  practices  of  banks  in  the  region. 

4.  Provide  resources  for  the  establishment  of  "industrial 
workshops"  through  the  Industrial  Services  Program  or  the 
Cooperative  Industrial  Laboratory  Program. 

5.  Provide  resources  for  a  feasibility  study  of  a  food-related 
facility,  and  the  hiring  of  an  industry  expert  to  promote  food 
products. 

6.  Provide  resources  for  a  feasibility  study  for  establishing  a 
state  furniture  design  and  marketing  center  in  Gardner  or  a  fur- 
niture technology  development  corporation. 

7.  Integrate  forest  production  promotion  into  existing  economic 
development  initiatives. 

fl.  Create  a  forest  products  industry  data  base. 

Legislative  Action 

1.  Commission  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  financing  needs  of  the 
natural-resource  based  industries. 

2.  Establish  and  fund  a  Technology  Transfer  Program  at  the  Un- 
iversity of  Massachusetts. 

3.  Refine  and  pass  the  proposed  Enterprise  Fund  Bill. 

4.  Establish  a  Public  Service  Engineering  Scholarship  Program. 


University  of  Massachusetts 

1.  Develop  a  technology  transfer  program  for  small  traditional 
manufacturing  firms. 

2.  Establish  a  Product  Licensing  Board. 

3.  Provide  incentives  to  faculty  and  students  to  work  on  projects 
that  benefit  the  local  economy. 
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4.  Develop  the  proposed  "Food  Science  and  Technology  Center". 

5.  Assist  In  the  development  of  a  forest  products  industry  data 
base 

Subrvgions 

1.  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  could  take  the  lead  in  developing  a 
business  calling  program. 

2.  The  Planning  Departments  could  take  the  lead  in  developing  an 
economic  monitoring  system. 

3.  The  Planning  Department,  Chambers,  CDCs,  Worker  Assistance 
Centers,  and  other  non-profits  development  institutions  should 
work  together  to  study  the  feasibility  of  developing  "industrial 
workshops" . 

4.  The  CDCs  should  take  the  lead,  but  work  with  the  Chambers  and 
Planning  Departments,  to  coordinate  nontraditional 
entrepreneurship  and  employee  ownership  forums. 

5.  The  Franklin  County  CDC,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Planning  Of- 
fice should  jointly  hire  someone  to  direct  the  efforts  to  promote 
the  food-products  industry,  and  to  undertake  a  feasibility  study 
of  the  food-related  facility. 

6.  The  Gardner  Redevelopment  Authority,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Planning  Department  should  undertake  a  feasibility  study  for  the 
Furniture  Design  and  Marketing  Center. 

7.  The  Franklin  County  CDC  should  establish  an  enterprise  fund 
and  work  with  the  Gardner  and  Athol  communities  on  a  plan  for 
their  area's  involvement. 

8.  The  Planning  Departments  should  encourage  firms  that  are 
receiving  public  subsidies  to  use  employment  and  training  agen- 
cies. 

9.  Local  employment  and  training  groups  should  examine  the  rea- 
sons for  the  number  of  unfilled  jobs  in  the  Mt.  Auburn  Survey, 
and  the  future  skill  needs. 


Regional  Action*  in  th»  Northern  Timr 


1.  Work  as  a  region  through  the  Northern  Tier  Project  to  organize 
an  "upcountry"  bicycle  race  and  annual  "industrial  fair. 

2.  Promote  risk  capital  development  through  jointly  sponsored 
regional  investment  clubs  and  investment  fairs. 
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3.  Work  with  CARAVAN  to  improve  transportation  linkages  in  the 
Gardner  and  Athol  areas. 

4.  Work  together  as  a  region  on  facilitating  the  development  of 
food-related  and  wood-related  industries. 


:r 


APPENDEX  ONE 


METHLODOLOGY  AND  SUMMARY  OF  RESPONSES 
FOR  MT.  AUBURN  EMPLOYER  SURVEY 
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METHODOLOGY  FOR  MT.  AUBURN* 8  EMPLOYER  SURVEY 

Surveys  were  sent  by  mail  to  over  200  manufacturing  and 
service  companies  in  the  Northern  Tier.   Included  were  all 
manufacturing  companies,  regardless  of  size  and  service  companies 
of  over  50  employees,  the  majority  of  the  surveys  going  to 
manufacturing  companies.   Company  names  were  gathered  from  the 
Massachusetts  Directory  of  Manufacturers,  Massachusetts  Directory 
of  Service  Companies,  and  the  Job  Guide,  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  Security. The  final  list  was  revised  by  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  for  accuracy.   Each  survey  was  accompanied 
by  a  letter  from  the  local  Chamber  explaining  the  role  of  the 
Northern  Tier  study  and  the  importance  of  completing  the  survey. 
The  surveys  were  addressed  to  company  presidents  or  plant  man- 
agers. 

Seventy  completed  surveys  were  received  by  Mt.  Auburn  Asso- 
ciates, allowing  for  a  first-hand  account  of  how  companies  view 
the  resources  of  the  Northern  Tier  for  doing  business  and  what 
their  future  plans  are  in  the  area. 

Survey  Highlights 

I.   Resources 

o   When  asked  to  rank  a  number  of  factors  in  the  Northern 

Tier  as  they  affect  business  in  the  region,  general  qual- 
ity of  life  ranked  the  best,  followed  by  availability  of 
land  and  buildings  and  access  to  highways. 

o   The  lowest  ranked  factors  were  air  transport,  access  to 
risk  capital,  access  to  markets  and  access  to  suppliers. 

o   There  were  only  small  differences  of  opinions  on  business 
factors  depending  on  geographic  location  in  the  Northern 
Tier,  with  Gardner  businesses  feeling  more  positively 
about  their  access  to  suppliers  than  other  locations  did. 
There  were  also  few  differences  in  the  way  service  and 
manufacturing  firms  viewed  business  factors,  although 
manufacturing  companies  saw  local  taxes  in  a  less  posi- 
tive light  than  service  companies  did. 

o   Only  three  companies  reported  having  difficulty  obtaining 
needed  financing  from  financial  resources. 

o   Ten  companies  have  owners  over  the  age  of  60. 

o   The  majority  of  independent  companies  are  owned  by  people 
who  reside  in  the  Northern  Tier,  or  elsewhere  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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o   Companies  would  like  to  have  the  following  services 

available  locally:  storage,  food  service,  custodial  ser- 
vices, technical  machine  repairs  and  heat  treating  opera- 
tions. 


II.   Labor 


o   Companies  reported  a  shortage  of  workers  with  the  follo- 
ing  skills:   machinists,  engravers,  dye  makers,  engineers 
(design,  microwave,  manufacturing),  middle-level  man- 
agers, health  care  personnel,  marketing,  keyboard  opera- 
tors, draftsmen,  lithographers,  punch  press  workers,  ma- 
chine operators,  assemblers,  licensed  electricians,  and 
toolmakers. 

o   Companies  reported  that  the  occupations  anticipated  for 
the  next  5-10  years  will  be  lab  technicians,  health  care 
personnel,  computer  personnel,  electricians,  data  entry, 
word  processing,  accountants,  carpentry,  teachers, 
maintenance  workers,  sales,  food  service,  precision 
machinists  and  assemblers,  machine  oeprators,  assemblers, 
welders,  press  work,  skilled  silversmiths,  lab 
specialists  managers,  spinners,  die  cutters,  toolmakers, 
lithographers,  secretarial,  very  experienced  drafters, 
systems  analysts,  data  entry,  social  service  workers, 
wire  processing,  nurses  and  nurses  aides,  copy  editors, 
software  engineers,  engravers,  machinists,  CNC  machine 
operators  and  programmers,  and  semi-skilled  machine  oper- 
ators. 

o   Forty-five  percent  of  the  companies  reported  having  more 
employees  now  than  they  did  three  years  ago. 

o   Forty-nine  percent  predict  they  will  have  more  employees 
in  1989  than  they  do  now.   This  means  approximately  506 
new  manufacturing  jobs  and  45  new  service  jobs  created  by 
these  companies. 


III.   Future 

o   Eleven  companies  are  expecting  to  expand  in  the  next  five 
years.   Seven  plan  to  expand  at  their  present  sites,  the 
rest  are  uncertain. 

o   Only  seven  companies  predict  high  growth/expanding 
markets  for  their  industry  in  the  next  five  years. 

o   Over  ten  percent  of  the  companies  expect  a  declining 
market  for  their  industry,  with  many  citing  increasing 
international  competition  as  the  reason.   A  few  of  the 
companies  predicting  a  steady  demand  are  also  facing  in- 
ternational competition. 
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RESPONSES  TO  SURVEY 


By  Region 


70  Responses  Total 


Gardner 


Greenfield 


Athol 


21 
47 
2* 


By  Sector 


Manufacturing 


Service 


48 
22 


•Athol  and  Orange  sub-region  manufacturing  fins  vere  not  included  in  the 
Ht.  Auburn  Survey  since  the  Council  for  Economic  Action  had  recently 
performed  a  similar  survey.   Service  companies  in  the  sub-region  vere 
included. 
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TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  COVERED  IN  SURVEY 


1984 
Total 


#  of  Employees 
in  Survey 
Responses 


%  of  Total 


Manufacturing 

Gardner 
Greenfield 
TOTAL 


5,264 
3,789 
9,  053 


2,475 
2,322 
4,797 


47-/ 
53* 


Service 


Gardner 
Greenfield 
TOTAL 


2,558 
5,266 
7,824 


74 
1,876 
1,928 


3% 
36% 
25% 


Kev  Industries 


Food  Processing 

Furniture 

Metal working 

Paper 

Printing  and  Publishing 

Office  Computing  Machinery 

Health  Services 


240 
1,550 
2, 299* 
675 
475 
1,673 
3,267 


197 
797 

1,841 
400 
367 

1,236 
464 


82% 
51% 
80% 
59% 
77% 
74% 
14% 


♦Include  St ar ret *s  in  At hoi  and  Northern  Tier  Total 
Source:  Massachusetts  Department  of  Employment  Security 
Mt.  Auburn  Survey  of  Employers 
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NORTHERN  TIER  SURVEY  RESULTS 


Manufacturing 


Service 


Export  of  Goods  and  Services  Outside  the  Northern  Tier 


Within 

Within 

Within 

Rest  of 

Northern  Tier 

Massachusetts 

Northeast 

U.S. 

Foreign 

13.2% 

19.3% 

22.4% 

45% 

1.9% 

40% 

21% 

22% 

29% 

— 

Average  Mage  of  Production  Workers 


Skilled 
Unskilled 


Manufacturing 


$8.67 


$6.  10 


Service 

All 

$7.49 

$8.34 

$4.82 

$5.68 

Employment 

less 

the  same 
more 


Employment  Three 
Years  Ago 

45% 

31% 

23% 


Projecting  Employment  Three 
Years  from  Now 


49% 
49% 


Projected  New  Jobs  in  1989 


Manufacturing 


Services 


506 
45 


Source:   Mt.  Auburn  Survey  of  Employers 
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RANKING  OK  EFFECT  OF  FACTORS  ON  DOING  BUSINESS 


IN  THE  NORTHERN  TIER* 


Taxes 


Air  Transport 


Hi  ghway< 


Land  and  Buildings 


Access  to  Markets 


Hccess  to  Suppliers 


Skills  of  Wor k f orce 


Zoning 

Quality  of  Life 


Access  to  Banks 


Access  to  Risk  Capital 


Gardner 


1.83 


2.  £9 


1 .  3u 


1.39 

1.83 

1.4c' 

1.69 

1.67 

1.56 

1.5 

£.  U6 


Greent  it?  id 


2.07  b 
i 

1.3 
1 .  95 
1.92 
I.  4b 
1.97 
1.  10 
1.61 
1 .  97 


♦Average  of  respondents  (1  =  positive,  2  =  neutral. 
3  ~  negative) 

Source:   Mt.  Auburn  Survey  of  Employers 


All 
1 .  95 

e.  14 

1.  35 


1. 

32 

1. 

91 

1. 

74 

1. 

5c 

1. 

86 

1. 

1. 

58 

£ 
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RANKINb  J!  EFFECT  OF  FAU  ORS  ON  DOINU  BUSINESS 
IN  THE  NORTHERN  1 IER* 


Manufacturing        Service 


Taxes 

flir  Transport 

hi ghwayr 

Land  and  Buildings 

Access  to  Markets 

Access  to  Suppliers 

Skill  of  Workforce 

Zoning 

Qual lty  of  1  ire 

Access  to  banks 

Access  to  Kic.;l  Capital 


S.  09 

1.5 

£.  16 

d.  06 

1.37 

1.31 

1 .  30 

1.35 

d.Q 

1.57 

1.8 

1.5m 

1.5 

1.6 

1.93 

1.6 

1.24 

1.  19 

1.54 

1.67 

d.  1 

1.67 

♦Average  of  ail  respondents  (1  ::  positive,  d   -  neutral, 
«i  =  negat  i  ve) 

Source:   Mt.  Auburn  Survey  of  Employers 
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APPENDIX  TWO 


SUPPLEMENTAL  DATA 
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LIMITATIONS  IN  DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 


In  the  process  of  collecting  and  analyzing  economic  data  for 
the  Northern  Tier,  we  came  up  against  a  number  of  barriers  that 
made  analysis  sometimes   difficult,  sometimes  impossible.   Genet  - 
ally,  the  smaller  the  geographic  area  covered,  the  less  complete 
and  chronologically  compatible  the  economic  data.   With  23  of  3b 
cities  and  towns  under  2000  people,  the  Northern  Tier  presented  a 
number  of  particularly  difficult  completeness  and  compatibility 
issues: 

o  Under  the  guidelines  of  the  US  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
(which  foots  the  bill),  the  state  Department  of  Employment 
Security  prepares  monthly  and  annual  statistics  on  labor 
force,  employment,  and  unemployment  for  each  city  and  town 
in  the  Commonwealth.   While  these  figures  are  by  place  of 
residence,  they  are  estimated  by  using  formulas  that  con- 
vert job  figures  by  place  of  work.   The  conversion  formulas 
are  based  on  three  factors--the  current  definition  of  labor 
market  areas,  the  distribution  of  employed  residents  by 
town  in  that  labor  market  area  according  to  the  most  recent 
national  Census,  and  a  jobs/employed  residents  conversion 
ratio  based  on  the  last  Census.   Each  of  these  parts  of  the 
formula  changes  in  a  different  year,  according  to  a  sched- 
ule prepared  by  BLS.   As  different  formulas  are  used  in 
different  years,  the  result  is  figures  that  are  not  com- 
parable across  time. 

The  labor  force,  employment  and  unemployment  tables  in 
this  report  have  three  periods  which  are  not  compatible 

with  each  othei 1975-77  (which  used  1970  Census  figures 

and  old  LMA  definitions),  1978-82  (which  used  old  LMA 
definitions  and  a  combination  of  1970  and  1980  Census 
data),  and  1983-85  (which  used  1980  Census  figures  and  new 
LMA  definitions).   At  the  beginning  of  our  research,  a  set 
of  1983  figures  was  published  which  was  compatible  with 
earlier  years.   It  is  through  comparison  of  the  two  sets  of 
1983  figures  that  we  were  able  to  make  estimates  of  labor 
force  and  employment  change  between  1980  and  1985.   Labor 
force  statistics  prior  to  1975  were  not  available. 

o  The  job  statistics  by  industry  come  from  the  202  data 

series  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Employment  Security  on 
the  basis  of  data  collected  through  unemployment  insurance 
accounts.   As  most  of  our  analysis  is  sub-regional  in  na- 
ture, we  used  the  data  published  for  each  of  the  three 
labor  market  areas  in  the  Northern  Tier- -  Gardner,  Athol  and 
Greenfield.   The  definitions  of  these  labor  market  areas 
are  closely,  but  not  completely,  similar  to  the  36  cities 
and  towns  covered  by  this  report.   Only  one  town  in  our 
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definition  of  the  Northern  Tier  is  not  covered  by  the  DES 
labor  market  areas--Westminster.   On  the  other  hand,  three 
towns  not  covered  by  our  Northern  Tier  definition  are  in- 
cluded in  the  DES  LMAs--Ashby,  Princeton  and  Barre. 

o  As  noted  earlier,  DES  changed  its  LMA  definitions  in  1984, 
which  resulted  in  the  removal  of  eight  towns  from  the 
Gardner,  Athol  and  Greenfield  LMAs.   Because  they  cover  35 
of  the  36  towns  in  the  Northern  Tier,  and  because  data  are 
available  for  them  from  1970  to  1983,  we  used  the  old  LMA 
definitions.   To  make  the  1984  figures  comparable  with  ear- 
lier years,  we  converted  the  new  LMA  figures  to  old  LMA 
figures  by  adding  by  hand  individual  town  data  for  the 
areas  deleted  by  the  definition  change. 

The  LMA  definitions  utilized  are  as  follows: 

Athol--Athol,  Barre,  Erving,  New  Salem,  Orange,  Petersham, 
Phillipston,  Royalston,  Warwick,  Wendell 

Gardner- -Ashburnham,  Ashby,  Gardner,  Hubbardston,  Prin- 
ceton, Templeton,  Winchendon. 

Greenfield  - -Ashfield,  Bernardston,  Buckland,  Charlemont, 
Colrain,  Conway,  Deerfield,  Gill,  Greenfield,  Hawley, 
Heath,  Leverett,  Leyden,  Monroe,  Montague,  Northfield, 
Rowe,  Shelburne,  Shutesbury,  Sunderland,  Whately. 

o  As  the  202  data  series  is  based  on  data  in  unemployment 
insurance  accounts,  the  coverage  of  the  data  series  is  a 
function  of  the  coverage  of  the  unemployment  insurance 
system.   The  202  data  series  did  not  fully  cover  the  ser- 
vices industry  until  1978  and  government  employment  until 
1979.   Consequently,  the  202  services  and  total  private 
sector  coverage  is  not  complete  across  the  period  of  study, 
and  figures  for  total  jobs  did  not  exist  until  1979. 
(Services  coverage  also  was  expanded  in  1972,  so  1970  and 
1973  services  data  are  not  compatible. ) 

o  The  preparation  of  population,  education,  occupation,  fam- 
ily and  poverty  statistics  required  collecting  by  hand  and 
inputting  on  computer  a  very  large  mass  of  Census  data  for 
the  36  cities  and  towns,  and  for  comparison  purposes,  the 
state  and  the  nation.   The  data  categories  often  differed 
between  1970  and  1980,  and  between  towns  of  different 
sizes,  so  making  the  data  compatible  for  aggregation  and 
for  time  analysis  required  creative  re-categorization. 

The  Census  Bureau  does  not  publish  many  of  the  needed 
statistics  for  towns  under  2500.   While  we  were  able  to  get 
1980  figures  for  the  small  towns  from  the  State  Data  Center 
at  UMASS- Amherst ,  they  did  not  carry  the  figures  for  1970. 
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The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Employment  Security  office 
did  have  1970  data,  but  unfortunately,  the  volume  covering 
towns  A-G  had  disappeared.   As  we  were  unable  to  find  the 
missing  data,  some  Census  data  for  1970  is  incomplete. 

The  per  capita  income  figures  were  prepared  for  each  city 
and  town  by  the  US  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  part  of  the  Fed 
eral  government's  revenue-sharing  program.   These  figures 
lack  the  detail  and  the  accuracy  of  the  traditional  per 
capita  income  series  prepared  by  the  government.   The 
preparation  of  per  capita  income  figures  for  the  three 
areas  of  the  Northern  Tier  using  city  and  town  income  and 
population  data  required  significant  amounts  of  time. 

The  adjustment  of  nominal  per  capita  income  for  inflation 
uses  national  statistics  which  do  not  account  for  regional 
differences  in  the  cost  of  living.   Such  cost-of-living 
figures  by  area  are  not  available. 
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NORTHERN  TIER  POPULATION 
1960-1985 


leqion 

Town 

Index  (1960  = 

100) 

1960 

1970 

1980 

1985 

1970 

1980 

1985 

Othol 

fit  no  1 

11637 

11184 

10634 

10321 

96.  * 

91.4 

88.7 

•  tool 

Erving 

1272 

1260 

1326 

1297 

99.1 

104.2 

102.0 

ftthol 

New  Salem 

397 

474 

688 

770 

119.4 

173.3 

194.0 

fit  no  1 

LVange 

6154 

6104 

6844 

6341 

99.2 

111.2 

103.0 

flthol 

Petersham 

890 

1014 

1024 

982 

113.9 

115.1 

110.3 

flthol 

Phillipston 

695 

872 

953 

1101 

125.5 

137.1 

158.4 

rttfiol 

Royalston 

800 

809 

955 

964 

101.1 

119.4 

120.5 

flthol 

Warwick 

426 

492 

603 

633 

115.5 

141.5 

148.6 

flthol 

Wendell 

292 

405 

694 

704 

138.7 

237.7 

241.1 

Total 

22563 

22614 

23721 

23113 

100.2 

105.1 

102.4 

Gardner 

ftshburnham 

2758 

3484 

4075 

4322 

126.3 

147.8 

156.7 

Gardner 

Gardner 

19038 

19748 

17900 

17921 

103.7 

94.0 

94.1 

Gardner 

Hubbardston 

1217 

1437 

1797 

1876 

118.1 

147.7 

154.1 

Gardner 

Templet on 

5371 

5863 

6070 

5936 

109.2 

113.0 

110.5 

Gardner 

Westminster 

4022 

4273 

5139 

5510 

106.2 

127.8 

137.0 

Gardner 

Winchendon 

6237 

6635 

7019 

7116 

106.4 

112.5 

114.1 

Total 

38643 

41440 

42000 

42681 

107.2 

108.7 

110.4 

Greenfield 

ftshfield 

1131 

1274 

1458 

1541 

112.6 

128.9 

136.3 

lirsenfield 

Bemardston 

1370 

1659 

1750 

1822 

121.1 

127.7 

133.0 

Greenfiela 

Buck land 

1664 

1892 

1864 

1819 

113.7 

112.0 

109.3 

Greenfield 

Charlemont 

897 

897 

1149 

1159 

100.0 

128.1 

129.2 

Greenfield 

Coirain 

1426 

1420 

1552 

1595 

99.6 

108.8 

111.9 

Greenfield 

Conway 

875 

998 

1213 

1298 

114.1 

138.6 

148.3 

Greenfield 

Deerfield 

3338 

3850 

4517 

4485 

115.3 

135.3 

134.4 

Greenfield 

Gill 

1203 

1100 

1259 

1358 

91.4 

104.7 

112.9 

Greenfield 

Greenfield 

17690 

18116 

18436 

18845 

102.4 

104.2 

106.5 

Greenfield 

Haw ley 

251 

224 

280 

298 

89.2 

111.6 

118.7 

Greenfield 

Heath 

304 

383 

482 

530 

126.0 

158.6 

174.3 

Greenfield 

Leverett 

914 

1005 

1471 

1563 

110.0 

160.9 

171.0 

Greenfield 

Leyden 

343 

376 

498 

522 

109.6 

145.2 

152.2 

Greenfield 

Monroe 

210 

216 

179 

135 

102.9 

85.2 

64.3 

Greenfield 

Montague 

7836 

8451 

8011 

7906 

107.8 

102.2 

100.9 

Greenfield 

Northfield 

2320 

2631 

2386 

2368 

113.4 

102.8 

102.1 

Greenfield 

Rowe 

231 

277 

336 

335 

119.9 

145.5 

145.0 

Greenfield 

Shelburne 

1739 

1836 

2002 

1924 

105.6 

115.1 

110.6 

Greenfield 

Shutesbury 

265 

489 

1049 

1126 

184.5 

395.8 

424.9 

Greenfield 

Sunderland 

1279 

2236 

2929 

3133 

174.8 

229.0 

245.0 

Greenfield 

Whately 

1037 

1145 

1341 

1342 

110.4 

129.3 

129.4 

Total 

46323 

50475 

54162 

55104 

109.0 

116.9 

119.0 

TOTAL  FOR  NORTHERN  TIER 


10 '529 


114529 


119883 


120898 


106.5 


111.5 


112.4 


Sources:     1%0- igao,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 

1985,  MA  Secretary  of  State  (preliminary  figures) 
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NORTHERN  TIER  LABOR  FORCE:  1975-1 985 


Region 


Town 


75 


76 


77 


78 


79 


8U 


61 


82 


83 


6*. 


85 


Athol 
Athol 
Athol 
Athol 
Athol 
Athol 
Athol 
Athol 
Athol 
Total 

6ardner 
6ardner 
6ardner 
Gardner 
6ardner 
Gardner 
Total 

Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
6reenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Total 


Athol 

4666 

4585 

4537 

4141 

4176 

4308 

4239 

4411 

4711 

4536 

4h54 

Erving 

519 

514 

520 

522 

526 

544 

536 

567 

601 

575 

562 

New  Sale* 

205 

203 

205 

291 

294 

303 

298 

303 

326 

317 

313 

Orange 

2359 

2327 

2331 

2487 

2508 

2586 

2543 

2628 

2815 

2718 

2674 

Petersham 

390 

386 

390 

426 

430 

441 

433 

425 

464 

457 

456 

Phillipston 

368 

359 

351 

397 

400 

413 

406 

417 

448 

433 

426 

Royalston 

451 

438 

420 

392 

395 

409 

403 

430 

454 

432 

423 

Warwick 

218 

215 

216 

218 

221 

226 

224 

230 

247 

239 

235 

Wendell 

134 

132 

131 

327 

328 

343 

338 

379 

393 

368 

354 

9310 

9159 

9101 

9201 

9278 

9575 

9420 

9790 

10459 

10075 

9897 

Ashburnham 

1662 

1640 

1538 

2050 

2097 

2084 

2091 

2071 

2032 

2015 

2023 

6ardner 

10481 

10310 

9631 

9148 

9376 

9306 

9300 

9125 

8973 

8571 

8164 

Hubbardston 

583 

579 

548 

898 

921 

914 

915 

899 

885 

843 

802 

Tenpleton 

2813 

2790 

2634 

2870 

2947 

2921 

2911 

2838 

2775 

2677 

2558 

Westminster 

2128 

2152 

2090 

2544 

2553 

2562 

2561 

2551 

2520 

2549 

2575 

Winchendon 

3331 

3289 

3086 

3321 

3402 

3378 

3377 

3318 

3267 

3114 

2964 

20998 

20760 

19527 

20831 

212% 

21165 

21155 

20802 

20452 

19769 

19086 

Ashfield 

574 

582 

581 

749 

767 

795 

800 

815 

812 

820 

801 

Bernardston 

804 

823 

834 

855 

877 

908 

912 

927 

926 

939 

918 

Buckland 

972 

932 

1002 

856 

878 

909 

912 

923 

925 

941 

921 

Charlemont 

384 

393 

395 

554 

566 

587 

592 

607 

602 

604 

588 

Colrain 

685 

699 

704 

691 

711 

736 

737 

742 

747 

763 

746 

Conway 

542 

552 

554 

620 

636 

658 

660 

669 

670 

681 

667 

Deerfield 

2128 

2170 

2184 

2433 

2491 

2580 

2597 

2647 

2636 

2663 

2599 

Gill 

609 

622 

625 

651 

666 

690 

694 

707 

705 

712 

696 

Greenfield 

10142 

10309 

10306 

8747 

8942 

9269 

9336 

9534 

9477 

9560 

9325 

Hawley 

70 

72 

74 

130 

132 

137 

138 

141 

140 

142 

137 

Heath 

168 

172 

175 

219 

225 

232 

233 

236 

236 

240 

235 

Leverett 

575 

584 

583 

795 

816 

844 

847 

856 

930 

967 

1012 

Leyden 

213 

216 

214 

263 

269 

279 

281 

287 

286 

287 

280 

Monroe 

66 

67 

66 

74 

75 

78 

79 

81 

80 

80 

78 

Montague 

4871 

4945 

4929 

3789 

3882 

4021 

4043 

4103 

4100 

4156 

4062 

Northfield 

1378 

1412 

1435 

1177 

1206 

1249 

1255 

1274 

1273 

1291 

1263 

Rowe 

114 

117 

119 

133 

137 

142 

142 

142 

162 

161 

156 

Shelburne 

932 

952 

964 

863 

884 

915 

919 

933 

933 

947 

926 

Shutesbury 

275 

282 

288 

574 

589 

609 

612 

621 

673 

698 

726 

Sunderland 

1302 

1327 

1335 

1737 

1783 

1845 

1852 

1876 

2036 

2113 

2210 

Whately 

656 

671 

681 

726 

744 

771 

774 

786 

851 

881 

921 

27460 

27959 

28048 

26636 

27276 

28254 

28415 

28907 

29200 

29646 

29269 

NORTHERN  TIER 


57768  57878  56676   56668  57850  58994   58990  59499  60111   59490  58252 


Source:  MA  Department  of  Employment  Security 

NOTE:  Labor  force  estimates  not  compatible  across  all  years.  The  year  groups  1975-77, 
1978-82,  and  1983-85  each  use  different  estimation  factors. 
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NORTHERN  TIER  EMPLOYMENT:  1975-1985 


Reg  1  or. 


Town 


75 


76 


77 


78 


79 


80 


81 


82 


83 


84 


85 


At  hoi 

ftthol 

4050 

4022 

4094 

3883 

3931 

4006 

3936 

3698 

4123 

4126 

4150 

flthol 

Erving 

504 

500 

509 

484 

490 

499 

491 

461 

514 

514 

517 

flthol 

New  Salem 

1% 

194 

198 

277 

280 

286 

281 

264 

294 

294 

2% 

flthol 

Orange 

2173 

2157 

2197 

2344 

2372 

2418 

2375 

2232 

2488 

2490 

2505 

flthol 

Petersham 

375 

372 

379 

415 

420 

428 

420 

395 

440 

440 

443 

flthol 

Ptullipston 

297 

294 

300 

376 

380 

388 

381 

358 

399 

399 

401 

flthol 

Royalston 

324 

322 

328 

361 

365 

372 

366 

344 

383 

383 

386 

flthol 

Warwick 

205 

203 

207 

206 

209 

213 

209 

1% 

219 

219 

220 

flthol 

Wendell 

119 

118 

120 

290 

293 

299 

294 

276 

308 

308 

310 

Total 

8243 

8182 

8332 

8636 

8740 

8909 

8753 

8224 

9168 

9173 

9228 

Gardner 

ftshburnham 

1459 

1466 

1406 

1900 

1964 

1937 

1905 

1800 

1836 

1893 

1923 

Gardner 

Gardner 

9007 

9045 

8677 

8612 

8899 

8779 

8633 

8155 

7770 

7863 

7627 

6ardner 

Hu boards ton 

536 

538 

517 

843 

872 

860 

846 

799 

761 

770 

747 

Gardner- 

Templeton 

2572 

2583 

2478 

2732 

2824 

2785 

2739 

2588 

8465 

2495 

2420 

Gardner 

Westminster 

1899 

1980 

1954 

2470 

2489 

2481 

2472 

2418 

2400 

2474 

2514 

Gardner 

Winchendon 

2939 

2952 

2832 

3119 

3222 

3179 

3126 

2953 

2814 

2847 

2762 

Total 

18412 

18564 

17864 

19676 

20270 

20021 

19721 

18713 

18046  ( 

^18342 

17993 

Greenfield 

ftshfield 

499 

511 

521 

703 

726 

750 

748 

748 

758 

779 

767 

Greenfield 

Bernardston 

782 

802 

817 

813 

839 

867 

865 

865 

877 

901 

886 

Greenfield 

Buckland 

913 

936 

955 

823 

849 

877 

875 

875 

887 

912 

897 

Greenfield 

Charlemont 

362 

372 

378 

508 

525 

542 

540 

540 

548 

563 

554 

Greenfield 

Colrain 

632 

648 

661 

674 

6% 

719 

717 

717 

727 

747 

735 

Greenfield 

Conway 

495 

507 

517 

595 

614 

634 

632 

632 

641 

659 

648 

Greenfield 

Deerfield 

1966 

2016 

2055 

2282 

2356 

2433 

2427 

2427 

2460 

2528 

2487 

Greenfield 

Gill 

562 

577 

588 

612 

632 

653 

651 

651 

660 

678 

667 

Greenfield 

Greenfield 

8944 

9171 

9349 

8151 

8413 

8691 

8668 

8669 

8786 

9030 

8883 

Greenfield 

Hawley 

70 

72 

74 

121 

124 

128 

128 

128 

130 

134 

131 

Greenfield 

Heath 

168 

172 

175 

208 

215 

222 

221 

221 

224 

230 

227 

Greenfield 

Leveret t 

503 

516 

526 

765 

789 

815 

813 

813 

888 

936 

986 

Greenfield 

Leyden 

179 

183 

187 

243 

251 

259 

258 

258 

262 

269 

265 

Greenfield 

Monroe 

53 

55 

56 

66 

68 

70 

70 

70 

71 

73 

72 

Greenfield 

Montague 

4211 

4318 

4402 

3598 

3713 

3836 

3826 

3826 

3878 

3986 

3920 

Greenfield 

Northfield 

1356 

1391 

1418 

1118 

1154 

1192 

1189 

1189 

1205 

1239 

1219 

Greenfield 

Rom 

114 

117 

119 

133 

137 

142 

142 

142 

144 

147 

145 

Greenfield 

Shelburne 

688 

911 

929 

822 

848 

876 

874 

874 

886 

911 

8% 

Greenfield 

Shutesbury 

275 

282 

288 

548 

566 

584 

583 

583 

637 

671 

707 

Greenfield 

Sunderland 

11% 

1226 

1250 

1665 

1719 

1775 

1771 

1771 

1935 

2038 

2148 

Greenfield 

Whately 

637 

653 

666 

689 

711 

735 

733 

733 

800 

843 

889 

Total 

24805 

25436 

25931 

25137 

25945 

26800 

26731 

26732 

27404 

28274 

28129 

NORTHERN  TIER 

51 160 

52182 

52127 

53449 

54955 

55730 

55205 

53669 

54618 

55789 

55350 

Source:  i-ift  Department  of  Employment  Security 

JijTE:  Employment  estimates  are  not  compatible  across  all  years.  The  year  groups  1975-77, 
1978-82,  and  1983-85  each  use  different  estimation  factors. 
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NORTHERN  TIER  UNEMPLOYMENT:  1975-1385 


Region 


Town 


75 


76 


77 


78 


79 


80 


81 


82 


83 


84 


85 


fit  hoi 
fit  hoi 
fithol 
flthol 
fithol 
fithol 
fithol 
fithol 
fithol 
Total 

Gardner 
6ardner 
Gardner 
Gardner 
6ardner 
Gardner 
Total 


6reenf 
6reenf 
Greenf 
Greenf 
Greenf 
6reenf 
Greenf 
6reenf 
Greenf 
Greenf 
6reenf 
6reenf 
6reenf 
Greenf 
Greenf 
6reenf 
Greenf 
Greenf 
Greenf 
Greenf 
Greenf 
Total 


ield 
leld 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 


fithol 

616 

563 

443 

258 

245 

30c? 

303 

713 

588 

410 

304 

Erving 

15 

14 

11 

38 

36 

45 

45 

106 

87 

61 

45 

New  Salem 

9 

9 

7 

14 

14 

17 

17 

39 

32 

23 

17 

Orange 

186 

170 

134 

143 

136 

168 

166 

3% 

327 

228 

169 

Petersham 

15 

14 

11 

11 

10 

13 

13 

30 

24 

17 

13 

Phillipston 

71 

65 

51 

21 

20 

25 

25 

59 

49 

34 

25 

Royalston 

127 

116 

92 

31 

30 

37 

37 

86 

71 

49 

37 

Uarwick 

13 

12 

9 

12 

12 

15 

15 

34 

28 

20 

15 

Wendell 

15 

14 

11 

37 

35 

44 

44 

103 

85 

60 

44 

1067 

977 

769 

565 

538 

666 

667 

1566 

1291 

902 

669 

flshburnham 

203 

174 

132 

150 

133 

147 

186 

271 

1% 

122 

100 

Gardner 

1474 

1265 

954 

536 

477 

527 

667 

970 

1203 

708 

537 

Hubbardston 

47 

41 

31 

55 

49 

54 

69 

100 

124 

73 

55 

Templeton 

241 

207 

156 

138 

123 

136 

172 

250 

310 

182 

138 

Westminster 

229 

172 

136 

74 

64 

81 

89 

133 

120 

75 

61 

Winchendon 

392 

337 

254 

202 

180 

199 

251 

365 

453 

267 

202 

2586 

21% 

1663 

1155 

1026 

1144 

1434 

2089 

2406 

1427 

1093 

fishfield 

75 

71 

60 

46 

41 

45 

52 

67 

54 

41 

34 

Bernardston 

22 

21 

17 

42 

38 

41 

47 

62 

49 

38 

32 

B'jckland 

59 

56 

47 

33 

29 

32 

37 

48 

38 

29 

24 

Charlemont 

22 

21 

17 

46 

41 

45 

52 

67 

54 

41 

34 

Colrain 

53 

51 

43 

17 

15 

17 

20 

25 

20 

16 

13 

Conway 

47 

45 

37 

25 

22 

24 

28 

37 

29 

22 

19 

Deerfield 

162 

154 

129 

151 

135 

147 

170 

220 

176 

135 

112 

Gill 

47 

45 

37 

39 

34 

37 

43 

56 

45 

34 

29 

Greenfield 

1198 

1138 

957 

5% 

529 

578 

668 

865 

691 

530 

442 

Hawley 

0 

0 

0 

9 

8 

9 

10 

13 

10 

8 

6 

Heath 

0 

0 

0 

11 

10 

10 

12 

15 

12 

10 

8 

Leverett 

72 

68 

57 

30 

27 

29 

34 

43 

42 

31 

26 

Leyden 

34 

33 

27 

20 

18 

20 

23 

29 

24 

18 

15 

Monroe 

13 

12 

10 

8 

7 

8 

9 

11 

9 

7 

6 

Montague 

660 

627 

527 

191 

169 

185 

214 

277 

222 

170 

142 

Northfield 

22 

21 

17 

59 

52 

57 

66 

85 

68 

52 

44 

Rowe 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

14 

11 

Shelburne 

44 

41 

35 

41 

36 

39 

45 

59 

47 

36 

30 

Shutesbury 

0 

0 

0 

26 

23 

25 

29 

38 

36 

27 

22 

Sunderland 

106 

101 

85 

72 

64 

70 

81 

105 

101 

75 

62 

Whately 

19 

18 

15 

37 

33 

36 

41 

53 

51 

38 

32 

2655 

2523 

2117 

1499 

1331 

1454 

1681 

2175 

17% 

1372 

1143 

NORTHERN  TIER 


6308 


56%   4549 


3219 


2895   3264   3782   5830   5493   3701 


>905 


Source:  Hfi  Department  of  Employment  Security 
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NORTHERN  TIER  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE:  1975-1985 


teg  ion 


Town 


75 


76 


77 


78 


79 


80 


81 


82 


83 


84 


85 


At  hoi 

ftthol 

13.2 

12.3 

9.8 

6.2 

5.9 

7 

7.1 

16.2 

12.5 

9 

6.8 

fttho! 

Erving 

2.9 

2.7 

2.1 

7.3 

6.8 

8.3 

8.4 

18.7 

14.5 

10.6 

8 

fit  hoi 

New  Salen 

4.4 

4.4 

3.4 

4.8 

4.8 

5.6 

5.7 

12.9 

9.8 

7.3 

5.4 

fit  hoi 

Orange 

7.9 

7.3 

5.7 

5.7 

5.4 

6.5 

6.6 

15.1 

11.6 

8.4 

6.3 

Athoi 

Petersbaa 

3.8 

3.6 

2.8 

2.6 

2.3 

2.9 

3 

7.1 

5.2 

3.7 

2.9 

ftthol 

Phillipston 

19.3 

18.1 

14.5 

5.3 

5 

6.1 

6.2 

14.1 

10.9 

7.9 

5.9 

ftthoJ 

Royalston 

28.2 

26.5 

21.9 

7.9 

7.6 

9 

9.2 

20 

15.6 

11.3 

8.7 

At  hoi 

Warwick 

6 

5.6 

4.2 

5.5 

5.4 

6.6 

6.7 

14.8 

11.3 

8.4 

6.4 

At  no) 

Wendell 

11.2 

10.6 

8.4 

11.3 

10.7 

12.8 

13 

27.2 

21.6 

16.3 

12.4 

Region  Rate 

11.5 

10.7 

8.4 

6.1 

5.8 

7.0 

7.1 

16.0 

12.3 

9.0 

6.8 

Sardner 

Ashburnhan 

12.2 

10.6 

8.6 

7.3 

6.3 

7.1 

8.9 

13.1 

9.6 

6.1 

4.9 

Gardner 

Gardner 

14.1 

12.3 

9.9 

5.9 

5.1 

5.7 

7.2 

10.6 

13.4 

8.3 

6.6 

Gardner 

Hubbardstor. 

8.1 

7.1 

5.7 

6.1 

5.3 

5.9 

7.5 

11.1 

14 

8.7 

6.9 

Gardner 

Tenpleton 

8.6 

7.4 

5.9 

4.8 

4.2 

4.7 

5.9 

8.9 

11.2 

6.8 

5.4 

Garnner 

West Minster 

10.8 

8 

6.5 

2.9 

2.5 

3.2 

3.5 

5.2 

4.8 

2.9 

2.4 

Gardner 

Winchendon 

11.8 

10.2 

8.2 

6.1 

5.3 

5.9 

7.4 

11 

13.9 

8.6 

6.8 

Region  Rate 

12.3 

10.6 

8.5 

5.5 

4.8 

5.4 

6.8 

10.0 

11.8 

7.2 

5.7 

Greenfield 

Ashfield 

13.1 

12.2 

10.3 

6.1 

5.3 

5.7 

6.5 

8.2 

6.7 

5 

4.2 

Greenfield 

Bernardston 

2.7 

2.6 

2 

4.9 

4.3 

4.5 

5.2 

6.7 

5.3 

4 

3.5 

Greenfield 

Buck land 

6.1 

5.6 

4.7 

3.9 

3.3 

3.5 

4.1 

5.2 

4.1 

3.1 

2.6 

Greenf  eld 

Charlemont 

5.7 

5.3 

4.3 

6.3 

7.2 

7.7 

8.8 

11 

9 

6.8 

5.8 

Greenfield 

Col rain 

7.7 

7.3 

6.1 

2.5 

2.1 

2.3 

2.7 

3.4 

2.7 

2.1 

1.7 

Greenfield 

Conway 

8.7 

8.2 

6.7 

4 

3.5 

3.6 

4.2 

5.5 

4.3 

3.2 

2.8 

Greenfield 

Deerfield 

7.6 

7.1 

5.9 

6.2 

5.4 

5.7 

6.5 

8.3 

6.7 

5.1 

4.3 

Greenfield 

Gill 

7.7 

7.2 

5.9 

6 

5.1 

5.4 

6.2 

7.9 

6.4 

4.8 

4.2 

Greenfield 

Greenfield 

ii. a 

11 

9.3 

6.8 

5.9 

6.2 

7.2 

9.1 

7.3 

5.5 

4.7 

Greenfield 

Hawley 

0 

0 

0 

6.9 

6.1 

6.6 

7.2 

9.2 

7.1 

5.6 

4.4 

Greenfield 

Heath 

0 

0 

0 

5 

4.4 

4.3 

5.2 

6.4 

5.1 

4.2 

3.4 

Greenfield 

Leveret t 

12.5 

11.6 

9.8 

3.8 

3.3 

3.4 

4 

5 

4.5 

3.2 

2.6 

6reenfield 

Leyden 

16 

15.3 

12.6 

7.6 

6.7 

7.2 

8.2 

10.1 

8.4 

6.3 

5.4 

Greenfield 

Monroe 

19.7 

17.9 

15.2 

10.8 

9.3 

10.3 

11.4 

13.6 

11.3 

8.8 

7.7 

Greenfield 

Montague 

13.5 

12.7 

10.7 

5 

4.4 

4.6 

5.3 

6.8 

5.4 

4.1 

3.5 

Greenfield 

Northfield 

1.6 

1.5 

1.2 

5 

4.3 

4.6 

5.3 

6.7 

5.3 

4 

3.5 

Greenfield 

Rowe 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11.1 

8.7 

7.1 

Greenfield 

Shelburne 

4.7 

4.3 

3.6 

4.8 

4.1 

4.3 

4.9 

6.3 

5 

3.8 

3.2 

Greenfield 

Shutesbury 

0 

0 

0 

4.5 

3.9 

4.1 

4.7 

6.1 

5.3 

3.9 

3 

Greenfield 

Sunderland 

8.1 

7.6 

6.4 

4.1 

3.6 

3.8 

4.4 

5.6 

5 

3.5 

2.8 

Greenfield 

Whately 

2.9 

2.7 

2.2 

5.1 

4.4 

4.7 

5.3 

6.7 

6 

4.3 

3.5 

Region  Rate 

9.7 

9.0 

7.5 

5.6 

4.9 

5.1 

5.9 

7.5 

6.2 

4.6 

3.9 

NORTHERN  TIER  RATE 


10.9        9.8        8.0        5.7        5.0       5.5       6.4        9.8        9.1      6.2 


5.0 


Source:    MA  Department  of  Employment  Security 
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NORTHERN  TIER  PER  CAPITA  INCOME: 
(1985  %) 


1969-1983 


Region 


Town 


1969 


1975 


1977 


1979 


1981 


1983 


flthol 

flthol 

8493 

8749 

8816 

8682 

8927 

8*»84 

At  hoi 

Erving 

8104 

8158 

8503 

9131 

8685 

9177 

flthol 

New  Salera 

8736 

8928 

9140 

9531 

9107 

9112 

flthol 

Orange 

7455 

7392 

7704 

7%1 

8073 

7729 

flthol 

Petershaw 

8071 

8568 

8742 

10777 

10691 

10408 

flthol 

Phillipston 

6886 

6664 

7137 

8215 

8739 

8373 

flthol 

Royalston 

7098 

7432 

7891 

7942 

8170 

7825 

flthol 

Warwick 

7948 

7113 

8033 

7666 

8037 

8145 

flthol 

Wendell 

5760 

6183 

6458 

7608 

7953 

7959 

Region  PCI 

7997 

8183 

8306 

8607 

8658 

8346 

6ardner 

Ashburnhaa 

81% 

8308 

8468 

9602 

9592 

10202 

Gardner 

Gardner 

8531 

86% 

8865 

9469 

94% 

9438 

Gardner 

Hubbardston 

7169 

72% 

7878 

9070 

9290 

9560 

Bardner 

Teapleton 

7030 

6972 

7274 

8464 

8550 

8595 

Gardner 

Westminster 

9125 

9687 

10142 

10628 

10572 

10901 

6ardner 

Winchendon 

7905 

7762 

8167 

8123 

8232 

6369 

Region  PCI 

8196 

8307 

8592 

9241 

9284 

9392 

Greenfield 

flshfield 

8114 

8366 

9151 

9943 

9438 

9786 

Greenfield 

Bernardston 

7550 

7621 

8094 

9739 

9945 

9904 

Greenfield 

Buckland 

7747 

7158 

7758 

8907 

9246 

9411 

Greenfield 

Charlenont 

9602 

8455 

9167 

8830 

8908 

9250 

Greenfield 

Colrain 

6725 

7062 

7659 

9368 

9121 

9808 

Greenfield 

Conway 

88% 

94% 

10222 

11678 

11794 

11613 

Greenfield 

Deerfield 

8619 

8857 

9122 

11001 

11314 

11707 

Greenfield 

Gill 

8174 

8075 

8627 

9305 

9653 

9882 

Greenfield 

Greenfield 

8995 

8887 

9177 

9605 

9630 

9809 

Greenfield 

Hawley 

6621 

6532 

6865 

9602 

9630 

9752 

Greenfield 

Heath 

6556 

5%0 

6694 

7766 

7916 

7943 

Greenfield 

Leverett 

9248 

88% 

9375 

11335 

11586 

12141 

6reenfield 

Leyden 

6774 

7004 

77% 

9411 

10092 

9559 

Greenfield 

Monroe 

8406 

8309 

8734 

8569 

8570 

8676 

Greenfield 

Montague 

8014 

7913 

8336 

9562 

9586 

%56 

Greenfield 

Northfield 

9033 

8443 

9323 

%72 

10112 

10345 

6reenfield 

Rowe 

7%1 

7674 

Bub4 

10118 

10921 

10728 

Greenfield 

Ghelbume 

83% 

8421 

8940 

8509 

8867 

8749 

Greenfield 

Shutesbury 

8406 

8343 

8749 

11252 

11502 

11132 

Greenfield 

Sunderland 

8319 

8342 

8656 

8942 

9151 

9186 

Greenfield 

Whately 

8722 

9340 

9741 

9%7 

9901 

10578 

Region  PCI 

8495 

8428 

8855 

9729 

9839 

10010 

NORTHERN  TIER  PCI 

8288 

8336 

8651 

9335 

9409 

9460 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
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NORTHERN  TIER  OCCUPATIONAL  PROFILE— 1970 


Clerical, 


Region 

fit  hoi 
Athol 
flthol 
Athol 
Athol 
flthol 
Athol 
Athol 
Athol 


Gardner 
Gardner 
Gardner 
Gardner 
Gardner 
Gardner 


Greenf 
Greenf 
Greenf 
Greenf 
6reenf 
Greenf 
Greenf 
Greenf 
Greenf 
Greenf 
Greenf 
Greenf 
Greenf 
Greenf 
Greenf 
Greenf 
Greenf 
Greenf 
6reenf 
Greenf 
Greenf 


leld 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 
ield 


Town 

Athol 

Erving 

New  Sale* 

Orange 

Petersham 

Phillipston 

Royalston 

Warwick 

Wendell 


Ashburnhaa 

Gardner 

Hubbardston 

Teapleton 

Westminster 

Winchendon 


Ashfield 

Bernardston 

Buck land 

Charlewont 

Colrain 

Conway 

Deerfield 

Bill 

6reenfield 

Hawley 

Heath 

Leverett 

Leyden 

Monroe 

Montague 

Northfield 

Rowe 

Shelburne 

Shutesbury 

Sunderland 

Whately 


N 


»sional 

,  Support, 

Crafts, 

Agriculture, 

ucal, 

Administra- 

Operatives, 

Forestry, 

lerial 

tive 

Sales 

Laborers 

Service 

Fisheries 

Total 

723 

756 

224 

2111 

515 

29 

4356 

76 

97 

5 

263 

72 

0 

513 

42 

19 

15 

100 

35 

0 

211 

407 

233 

95 

1280 

260 

25 

2320 

1B2 

66 

9 

114 

28 

0 

399 

36 

14 

5 

199 

44 

14 

314 

42 

39 

4 

206 

36 

8 

335 

19 

47 

8 

87 

30 

29 

220 

26 

14 

14 

50 

16 

0 

122 

1557 

1285 

379 

4410 

1056 

105 

6792 

378 

222 

86 

455 

202 

5 

1350 

1416 

1264 

496 

4188 

947 

19 

6332 

90 

64 

16 

250 

27 

4 

451 

345 

334 

71 

1285 

257 

31 

2323 

446 

252 

76 

6% 

246 

26 

1744 

446 

293 

146 

1493 

331 

14 

2723 

3125 

2429 

893 

6367 

2010 

99 

16923 

123 

45 

20 

no 

61 

40 

399 

190 

63 

29 

244 

92 

0 

638 

157 

79 

11 

343 

74 

32 

6% 

66 

24 

5 

159 

39 

0 

295 

66 

81 

20 

275 

22 

43 

529 

113 

37 

0 

159 

46 

37 

394 

414 

274 

92 

495 

250 

113 

1636 

64 

59 

34 

226 

63 

16 

462 

1623 

1280 

670 

2369 

1165 

42 

7169 

0 

10 

0 

24 

4 

20 

58 

33 

5 

0 

30 

0 

55 

123 

165 

54 

0 

76 

56 

19 

372 

4 

49 

0 

61 

5 

22 

141 

10 

5 

0 

23 

6 

0 

44 

637 

616 

155 

1351 

562 

11 

3352 

430 

152 

31 

290 

133 

55 

1091 

5 

19 

0 

39 

16 

0 

79 

146 

81 

54 

296 

73 

32 

686 

% 

28 

4 

86 

12 

0 

228 

235 

203 

36 

273 

166 

39 

954 

125 

38 

19 

1% 

113 

26 

517 

4728 

3222 

1180 

7131 

3002 

602 

19865 

NORTHERN  TIER 


9410 


6936 


2452 


19908 


6066 


806 


45580 
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NORTHERN  TIER  OCCUPATIONAL  PR0FILE--1980 


Clerical, 


Region 

Athol 
Athol 
Athol 
Athol 
Athol 
Athol 
Athol 
Athol 
Athol 


Gardner 

Gardner 
Gardner 
Gardner 
Gardner 
Gardner 


Greenfield 
6reenfield 
6reenfield 
Greenfield 

Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 
Greenfield 


Town 

Athol 

Erving 

New  Sale* 

Orange 

Petersham 

Phillipston 

Royalston 

Warwick 

Wendell 


Ashburnham 

Gardner 

Hubbardston 

Templet on 

Westminster 

Winchendon 


Ashfield 

Bernardston 

Buck land 

Charlemont 

Colrain 

Conway 

Deerfield 

Bill 

Greenfield 

Hawley 

Heath 

Leverett 

Leyden 

Monroe 

Montague 

Northfield 

Rowe 

Shelburne 

Shutesbury 

Sunderland 

Whately 


?ssional 

,  Support, 

Crafts, 

Agriculture. 

ileal, 

Administra- 

Operatives, 

Forestry, 

ferial 

tive 

Sales 

Laborers 

Service 

Fisheries 

Total 

687 

756 

262 

2277 

457 

48 

4487 

107 

103 

27 

269 

46 

7 

559 

88 

49 

22 

112 

.   36 

13 

320 

530 

371 

116 

1363 

230 

98 

2708 

205 

45 

31 

117 

54 

27 

479 

83 

48 

18 

219 

57 

9 

434 

86 

41 

23 

194 

71 

2 

417 

56 

31 

18 

94 

30 

9 

238 

130 

19 

17 

110 

4! 

18 

335 

1972 

1463 

534 

4755 

1022 

231 

9977 

648 

215 

111 

654 

£35 

7 

1870 

1658 

1311 

605 

3639 

1207 

55 

8475 

236 

90 

73 

311 

81 

39 

830 

468 

430 

168 

1263 

340 

20 

2689 

715 

424 

257 

750 

26fc 

32 

2444 

597 

365 

205 

1451 

420 

31 

3069 

4322 

2835 

1419 

8068 

2549 

184 

19377 

219 

64 

48 

227 

94 

72 

724 

198 

124 

72 

295 

114 

34 

837 

193 

111 

55 

340 

109 

39 

847 

134 

64 

25 

204 

71 

25 

523 

105 

105 

52 

324 

51 

57 

694 

249 

93 

42 

156 

39 

33 

612 

694 

471 

136 

550 

400 

98 

2349 

190 

93 

27 

238 

57 

25 

630 

1994 

1410 

876 

2599 

1374 

134 

8387 

21 

13 

3 

52 

12 

23 

124 

71 

11 

10 

87 

20 

15 

214 

371 

78 

67 

150 

94 

27 

787 

62 

38 

12 

86 

26 

26 

250 

2 

10 

3 

48 

5 

0 

66 

870 

649 

365 

1265 

477 

57 

3703 

359 

181 

83 

329 

133 

66 

1151 

40 

10 

0 

68 

14 

5 

137 

207 

100 

95 

291 

102 

51 

846 

240 

78 

28 

127 

77 

14 

564 

622 

295 

102 

350 

291 

54 

1714 

206 

109 

67 

179 

% 

52 

709 

7047 

4107 

2168 

7985 

3656 

907 

25870 

NORTHERN  TIER 


13341 


8405 


4121 


20808 


7227 


1322 


55224 
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FAMILY  CHARACTERISTICS,  NORTHERN  TIER:  1980 


Female 

Fema 

le 

Female-headed 

Female 

-headed 

Families 

Families 

-headed 

Families  w/ 

Region 

Town 

Total 

Families  with 

-headed 

Families 

Below 

m/  Child. 

Families 

Children 

Families 

Children 

Families 

w/  Child. 

Poverty 

Bel. 

Pov. 

Bel. 

Pov. 

Bel. 

Pov. 

Athol 

Athol 

2753 

1288 

304 

162 

180 

136 

68 

68 

Athol 

Erving 

.384 

182 

44 

16 

25 

14 

6 

6 

Athol 

New  Salem 

189 

89 

13 

9 

13 

8 

4 

4 

Athol 

Orange 

1771 

934 

214 

134 

149 

114 

78 

69 

fit  hoi 

Petersham 

257 

138 

25 

12 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Athol 

Phillipston 

260 

150 

17 

9 

15 

15 

2 

2 

Athol 

Royalston 

240 

128 

11 

4 

13 

9 

5 

2 

Athol 

Jarwick 

150 

64 

9 

9 

15 

6 

4 

4 

Athol 

Wendell 

172 

115 

33 

26 

33 

30 

14 

14 

Athol 


Total 


6176 


3086 


670 


381 


445 


334 


181 


169 


Gardner 

Ashburnham 

1053 

614 

123 

72 

66 

43 

25 

21 

6ardner 

Gardner 

4708 

2180 

629 

320 

343 

262 

190 

184 

6ardner 

Hubbardston 

469 

276 

34 

19 

10 

8 

2 

2 

Gardner 

Templeton 

1547 

825 

120 

84 

63 

47 

49 

33 

Gardner 

Westminister 

1434 

751 

62 

19 

23 

12 

6 

6 

Gardner 

Winchendon 

1794 

1013 

226 

125 

123 

HI 

68 

62 

Gardner 


Total 


11005 


5659 


1194 


639 


628 


483 


340 


308 


Greenfield 

Ashfield 

413 

191 

32 

18 

42 

31 

14 

12 

Greenfield 

Bernardston 

484 

236 

44 

24 

21 

14 

5 

5 

Greenfield 

Buck land 

50* 

255 

50 

30 

36 

32 

19 

19 

Greenfield 

Charlemont 

305 

161 

64 

54 

27 

23 

18 

16 

Greenfield 

Colrain 

411 

206 

44 

23 

16 

16 

7 

7 

Greenfield 

Conway 

338 

153 

27 

14 

34 

14 

6 

6 

Greenfield 

Deerfield 

1246 

567 

133 

58 

42 

14 

14 

7 

Greenfield 

Gill 

356 

165 

27 

19 

25 

19 

5 

5 

Greenfield 

Greenfield 

4680 

2273 

756 

517 

417 

344 

237 

213 

6reenfield 

Haw ley 

78 

40 

0 

0 

6 

4 

0 

0 

Greenfield 

Heath 

138 

83 

5 

5 

25 

16 

3 

3 

Greenfield 

Leverett 

385 

201 

54 

40 

22 

16 

15 

14 

Greenfield 

Leyden 

128 

66 

2 

2 

4 

4 

0 

0 

Greenfield 

Monroe 

53 

27 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Greenfield 

Montague 

2286 

1065 

350 

193 

195 

142 

123 

HI 

Greenfield 

Northfield 

669 

301 

59 

24 

37 

25 

14 

10 

Greenfield 

Rowe 

94 

45 

2 

2 

5 

5 

0 

0 

Greenfield 

Shelburne 

503 

261 

75 

48 

35 

27 

18 

16 

Greenfield 

Shutesbury 

262 

134 

21 

17 

10 

7 

7 

7 

Greenfield 

Sunderland 

519 

199 

119 

53 

50 

18 

14 

14 

Greenfield 

Whately 

376 

188 

40 

20 

18 

4 

4 

4 

Greenfield 

Total 

14228 

6817 

1908 

1163 

1069 

777 

525 

471 

NORTHERN  TIER  TOTAL 

31409 

15562 

3772 

2183 

2142 

1594 

1046 

948 

Source:   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
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FAMILY  CHARACTERISTICS,  NORTHERN  TIER:     1970 


Feaale 

Feaa 

Le 

reaale  he*  ..■ 

Feaale 

-headed 

Fam 

lies 

Faailies 

-headed 

Fawi lies  *i 

Region 

Town 

Total 

Faail 

ies  Nith 

-headed 

Fainil 

ies 

Bel 

OH 

k/ 

Child. 

Fam 

lies 

Chi Idren 

Faailies 

Ch 

lldren 

Faailies 

w/  Ch 

ild. 

Poverty 

Be] 

.  Pov. 

Bel. 

Pov. 

Bei.  Po*. 

flthol 

ftthol 

2869 

1206 

139 

90 

62 

51 

flthol 

Erving 

313 

150 

4 

4 

H 

0 

0 

.' 

Athol 

New  Salem 

132 

57 

8 

8 

23 

13 

8 

6 

flthol 

Orange 

1547 

832 

144 

92 

94 

73 

36 

36 

ftthol 

Petershai 

254 

157 

3 

3 

16 

8 

3 

m 

3 

flthol 

Philhpston 

218 

99 

9 

4 

10 

10 

0 

0 

flthol 

Royalston 

214 

146 

4 

4 

31 

31 

0 

i 

ftthol 

Warwick 

129 

63 

8 

4 

9 

9 

4 

k 

ftthol 

Wendell 

84 

41 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t 

V 

flthol 


Total 


5760 


2751 


192 


119 


32b 


234 


113 


IUc 


Gardner 

flshburnhan 

0 

0 

134 

0 

39 

6ardner 

Gardner 

4868 

2219 

282 

153 

104 

Gardner 

Hubbard ston 

368 

197 

37 

11 

36 

9 

6 

Gardner 

Tenpleton 

1321 

744 

138 

64 

30 

49 

36 

Gardner 

Westminster 

1125 

626 

51 

37 

27 

13 

13 

Gardner 

Winchendon 

1675 

942 

180 

103 

142 

106 

50 

7"> 


31 


6ardner 


Total 


9357 


4728 


406 


215 


711 


330 


248 


17i 


Greenfield 

flshfield 

285 

172 

11 

11 

14 

5 

5 

c 

Greenfield 

Bernardston 

406 

243 

34 

15 

29 

14 

5 

.: 

Greenfield 

Buck land 

505 

259 

21 

3 

39 

14 

3 

3 

6reenfield 

Char 1 event 

207 

110 

22 

17 

DC 

20 

9 

j 

Greenfield 

Colrain 

356 

198 

27 

0 

26 

15 

0 

0 

Greenfield 

Conway 

269 

148 

9 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Greenfield 

Deerfield 

987 

541 

% 

54 

34 

19 

8 

£ 

Greenfield 

Gill 

286 

164 

11 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6reenfield 

6reenfield 

4673 

2269 

529 

212 

280 

147 

94 

78 

Greenfield 

Haw  lev 

54 

26 

9 

5 

5 

0 

0 

Greenfield 

Heath 

90 

42 

6 

0 

10 

10 

0 

0 

Greenfield 

Leveret t 

256 

121 

19 

3 

15 

6 

9 

3 

Greenfield 

Leyden 

89 

41 

0 

0 

11 

11 

0 

0 

Greenfield 

Monroe 

37 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Greenfield 

Montague 

2300 

1177 

280 

152 

135 

88 

69 

51 

Greenfield 

Northfield 

621 

340 

36 

12 

10 

5 

0 

0 

Greenfield 

Rowe 

71 

29 

0 

0 

15 

E 
J 

0 

0 

Greenfield 

Shelburne 

448 

235 

28 

14 

15 

5 

5 

c 

u 

Greenfield 

Shutesbury 

132 

59 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6reenfield 

Sunderland 

542 

267 

41 

20 

15 

5 

0 

0 

Greenfield 

Whately 

331 

154 

21 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Greenfield 

Total 

12945 

6606 

1210 

529 

7% 

391 

213 

169 

NORTHERN  TIER  TOTAL 

28062 

14085 

1808 

863 

1743 

955 

574 

44! 

Source:      U.S.    Bureau   of    the   Census 
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NORTHERN  TIER  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY;  l°-?-84 


YEAR 
1975    i:"i    i0-,7    197E    1979    1980    1951    1982    1983    19S4 


Agr ; : 

l-l  f  lira 

Const 

ruction 

Man  J 

acturir.; 

Trans 

3srt., 

COiHiP 

•   Hr  .  ' 

Hide 

-.1  a 

Rets: 

1 

Fin;-,: 

:?,  Ins. 

Re?.. 

Est. 

Ser  . 

I?5 

TQTA. 

CCli'AT- 

rr.i  tfl;£ 

i  NC! 

Tot;: 

hi  *? 

-■  -■  •  .  • 

Fe: 

Btatf 

3 

Lc:;: 

95 

1  AC 

91 

176 

441 

460 

475 

254 

282 

260 

540 

C  1  C 

"?i 

915 

975 

956 

8"" 

8°! 

973 

i  ftOC 

x  y  . 

13996 

13451 

i413u 

i4"?6 

15408 

15378 

14713 

13394 

I  -17-Q 
1  LUX  J 

i  4.  »  .  - 

144: 

1465 

1435 

1528 

1533 

I  ETC 
I  JO.. 

1560 

1560 

1520 

iecc 

D12 

=36 

i  02ft 

C" 

988 

c94 

B71 

668 

1   VI 

7C5 

!;0s 

•_  to  _  u 

r-!9 

6180 

ol4° 

6094 

c410 

£.41  = 

35fc2 

tc'-6 

cr7 

:i; 

"80 

1019 

1064 

1085 

1111 

1101 

1005 

98" 

5"3,': 

i-  ^  -  - 

£437 

6fc66 

T-TS 

"746 

"672 

"946 

S4&9 

68&0 

'5"E' 

2b:i: 

-;ci't 

32207 

33534 

73395 

73"06 

72254 

71891 

'.  x,Jw 

NA  NA  NA  NA  6204  6455  6154  5846  5639  5E01 

NA  NA  tfA  NA  234  300  296  290  291  292 

NA  NA  NA  NA  901  969  986  c17  704  74d 

NA  NA  NA  NA  5063  5214  4873  4635  4657  47a7 

T0T-.           NA  NA  NA  NA  40069  40381  39859  73100  37541  33750 


ATH0L  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY:  lc"5-94 


YEAR 

1975    1976    IT'    !c78    1979  I960  1981  19S2  1933  lc94 

lc     12     16  NA  22  32  37  NA 

4:     110    124  112  111  130  135  143 


Agriculture 

JO 

UUn  ;  Jtii..Xb  ■ 

122 

Har.ufacturin; 

-3Qx. 

Tra-;::rt.. 

242 

Cg.7131.  ■  „::.. 

Khc.Esa.? 

-tc 

Retail 

°7~ 

Finc'CB.  Ins, 

lfi! 

&  Real  Estats 

Ber.ics 

74t 

T0T^  cpjv-Tc 

£42" 

&  [jCs-FFGFT* 

Tota.  Sr.t. 

NA 

Fecra! 

rr- 

Stats 

NA 

Loral 

NA 

756  4293 


7-ic- 

- ..  .  . 


•J  1JE  --T  i,q 


fc  -'  w 


3"0  7o:  313  293  316  243  112     115  125 

93°  =54  9=2  ="6  944  944  6cs  635  979 

16-  H  194  191  lc4  2?2  211     1  =  1  204 

651  "41  776  795  321  695  c4.  1025  1036 

:2a"  64*4  £753  6936  70°4  6928  67:5  593c  6057 


NA  Nfc  NA  1161  1197  1167  1142  1170  1145 

MA  f.A  NA  42  4?  43  47  4=  4" 

NA  riA  NA  2  6  7  10  0  0 

Nh  ?ih  NA  1109  1142  1112  10S5  1081  1090 

T0T-.         NA     a*  Nh  NA  3097  8291  5C°5  7530"  ~  1 27  V  7205 


Sour:;:  Massachusetts  Departme'.t  •:*  Etz Icvment  Security 

NA:    net  a;a:iaaie 

Note:   Ths  above  Mjures  are  f:r  t-  e  labor  market  area  definitions  used  by  DES  for  the  years  1975-1963, 
The  ::S4  tiqures  have  ;e?"  ac justed  to  cover  the  same  cities  and  towns 

Fioures  are  tar  eiolayiient  :.  place  at  work.  See  note  on  data  Imitations. 
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GAFDNEF  EMFLOYM£MT  BY  INDUSTRY:  197f-S4 

YEAR  si/ 

1975  1976  1977  1976  1°7?  l°90  P:l  '.  yil          1933    1°S? 

Agriculture        6  7  6  10  3     6  5  f:A  M 

instruction      229  220  257  227  27!  222  241  2:7    2:5    303 

Hanufacturir..;     5938  5Q42  !550  6328  o5S4  6529  6201  5!2!    :"G    c754 

Tr3n5Dort.,       450  446  439  456  475  503  486  45"     4(<4     417 

Coma.  I  JJtil. 

Wholesale        14?  142  15fa  140  166  144  122  120     153    15! 

Retail          1662  1652  1793  1B59  1661  1790  1934  19:5    1991    2210 

Finance,  Ins.,     314  300  706  316  315  321  334  74a    345    348 

Real  Estate 

ser.ice         lfaia  L,..  la.U  iOoa  ..^.l  ».j«7  iv>i<  <..  ■.    k+>. 


-  _ . 


431 

2475 

*  v-Jw 

19S6 

£2 

82 

E3 

la  «- 

33 

86 

■»nO 

■  w 

750 

634 

4s3 

43. 

640 

'■:54 

1C~2 

:  40" 

1440 

1477 

TOTAL  PF; IV ATE  10372  10311  10616  11407   11910   11869   11640   10932   10963   11305 
&  NONPROFIT 

Total  Bovt.  NA  NA  NA  NA 

-"ederal  NA  NA  MA  NA 

State  NA  NA  NA  NA 

_ccal  NA  NA  Nfl  NA 

TOTAL  NA  NA  NA  NA   14342   1474!    130t4    13105    12°4Q    13364 

5REENFIELD  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY:  1975-84 


YEAP 
197!    1976    1977    1°7S    19"°    1°80    1981    lc52    1963    1CS* 


Acncuiturs 

71 

■*C 

6o 

154 

4r 

4!! 

r.s 

17^ 

•» 

4B° 

4-" 

473 

563 

57a 

612 

ttfed. 

524 

!5S 

;49 

Hanufacturir.a 

it" 

4  '  *. 

--re- 

472" 

4342 

4535 

47S7 

402! 

3564 

T-00 

r3r£30rt., 

750 

761 

"50 

949 

517 

B09 

856 

-i 

081 

JO  . 

370 

Coas.  !i  Util. 

Nhclesaie 

448 

474 

509 

479 

52° 

534 

506 

47; 

453 

487 

Retail 

7007 

-*.**. 

•  W4  1 

3310 

3360 

■"tr?-, 

7  e  o  s 

36B3 

7807 

Finance,  Ins., 

432 

4" 

500 

509 

ccn 

570 

c-c 

546 

469 

47' 

Real  Estate 

Service 

3026 

■•  1  or. 

w  1  L  .' 

2?°6 

3832 

425- 

4166 

4460 

4*»*C 

c/)1"  ' 

5266 

TCrAL  PRIVATE 

12458 

IfVi  4 

12845 

14041 

1501E 

14°32 

15138 

,  *OB7 

1  j»  C "»  5 

15587 

k  NONWIT 

Total  Get. 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

"  1 1  ■ 

.jl. 

2813 

i.3wt 

-  c  -  « 

-C  -  7 

Z5-* 

;eceral 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

107 

16° 

1  iC 

:  *  1 

1C0 

159 

State 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

130 

...a 

225 

1 

4.4.6 

-70 

Lccal 

NA 

'.A 

NA 

NA 

2:ic 

1-?C 

2M6 

2136 

2196 

TDTAi  NA     NA     NA     NA   17630   17745   17770   :T4£6   17462   :2*£1 

Source:  Massachusetts  Decartient  ct  Enoio/sent  Security 

NA:    net  avatlasle 

Note:   The  above  Maures  are  tor  tne  iancr  Barfcet  area  definitions  used  ov  DES  for  tne  .ears  1975-83.  Tk,e 
1984  figures  have  been  adjusted  to  cover  tne  sane  cities  and  towns. 

Figures  are  for  eaolcvisent  ov  dace  of  work:.  See  note  on  data  limitations. 
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EMPLOYMENT  IN  KEY  SECTORS  OS  0  PERCENT  OF 
TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT:   1980,  1964 


Manufacturing      Retail         Service 


1980     1984     1980     1984      i960     1984 


qthol  54*/.  45V.  11*  14V.  10*  14* 

Sardner  46  39  12  17  16  19 

Greenfield  25  21  19  £1  £4  30 

Northern  Tie-  38  32  15  28  28  23 

Massachusetts  26  24  17  18  £3  25 

U.S.  £2  20  16  17  19  22 


Source:   Massachusetts  Department  of  Employment  Security,  and 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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WAGE  AND  SALARY  EARNINGS  IN  KEY  SECTORS  AS  A  PERCENTAGE 


OF  TOTAL  EARNINGS:   1360,  1984 


Manufacturing 


Retail 


Services 


1980 


1984 


1980 


1984 


1980 


1984 


At  hoi 

6754 

5871 

S'A 

7% 

6% 

10% 

Gardner 

56 

5£ 

7 

9 

11 

14 

Greenfield 

34 

£9 

1£ 

14 

£0 

£4 

Northern  Tier 

49 

43 

9 

11 

14 

]  7 

Massachusetts 

31 

£9 

10 

10 

£0 

C  J 

U.S. 

c'6 

24 

10 

10 

16 

19 

Source:   Massachusetts  Department  of  Employment  Security,  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 
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PERCENTAGE  CHANGE  IN  WAGE  AND  SALARY  JOBS:   1979-l<v85 


1979-1980     1980-1983     1983-1984      3rd  Quarter,  1984 

3rd  Quarter,  1985 


At  ho  I  2 .4"/.  (14. 07. )  1.17.  1 3. 87. ) 

bardner  0.0  (9.7)  3.2  (0.4) 

Green-field  0.7  (1.6)  4.1  (1.0) 

Northern  Tier  0.7  (7.0)  3.2  (1.3) 

1984- 1_98! 

Massachusetts  1.9  0.7  5.B  2.6 

U.S.  0.6  (0.2)  4.7  3.4 


Source:   Massachusetts  Department  of  Employment  Security,  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics 

Notes:    Old  labor  market  area  definitions  used  for  1979-84,  new  definitions 
for  3Q1984-3Q1985.   The  last  column  compares  quarterly  averages  to 
obtain  percentage  change.   All  other  columns  are  annual  averages. 

Series  begins  in  1979;  Pre-1979  data  not  compatible  with  1979-85. 

Figures  are    bv  place  of  work. 

Negative  numbers  in  parentheses. 
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PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WAGE  AND  SALARY  JOBS  BY  SECTOR,  1980: 

NORTHERN  TIER,  MASSACHUSETTS,  U.S. 


Athol 


Gardner 


Greenfield 


Northern  Tier 


Massachusetts 


Agriculture 

NA 

OX 

3X 

Construction 

IX 

2 

3 

Manufacturing 

54 

46 

25 

Transportation, 

Communication, 

Utilities 

3 

4 

5 

Utilities 

3 

4 

5 

Wholesale 

4 

1 

3 

Retail 

11 

12 

19 

Finance, 

Insurance, 

Real  Estate 

2 

2 

3 

Service 

10 

16 

24 

Government 

14 

17 

16 

IX 
2 
38 


4 

2 

15 


3 
18 
16 


IX 
3 
26 


4 

5 
17 


6 
23 
15 


U.S. 

2% 
5 
22 


6 

6 
16 


b 
19 

ta 


Source:   Massachusetts  Department  of  Employment  Security,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  WAGE  AND  SALARY  EMPLOYMENT,  1984 
NORTHERN  TIER,  MASSACHUSETTS,  UNITED  STATES 


AGRICULTURE 

CONSTRUCTION 

MANUFACTURING 

TRANSPORT, 

COMMUNICATION, 

UTILITIES 

WHOLESALE 

RETAIL 

FINANCE, 
INSURANCE, 
REAL  ESTATE. 

SERVICE 

GOVERNMENT 


ATHOL    GARDNER   GREENFIELD 


NA 


45?. 


4'/. 


r»v 


147. 


147. 


167. 


NA 

27. 

397. 


■  /. 


17. 


177. 


TV 


197. 


157. 


17. 

47. 

217. 


57. 


TV 


217. 


27. 


307. 


147. 


NORTHERN 
TIER      MASS 


17. 


37. 


-TT/ 


47. 


27. 


187. 


""TV 


157. 


17. 


TV 


247. 


47. 


i/. 


187. 


67. 


137. 


U.S. 

2V. 

57. 

207. 


57. 
67. 

177. 


67. 
227. 

177. 


Source:   Massachusetts  Department  of  Employment  Security, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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NORTHERN  TIER  LOCATION  QUOTIENTS 


SECTOR 


1976 


1978 


1980 


1982 


1984 


CONSTRUCTION 


.82 


.82 


.81 


.80 


.84 


MANUFACTURING 


1.53 


1.48 


1.50 


1.47 


1.35 


TRANSPORTATION, 
COMMUNICATION  AND 
UTILITIES 


.88 


.85 


.83 


.91 


.96 


WHOLESALE  TRADE 


.57 


.51 


.50 


.36 


.39 


RETAIL  TRADE 


.94 


.94 


.91 


1.0 


1.02 


FINANCE,  INSURANCE, 
REAL  ESTATE 


.47 


.45 


.45 


.46 


.41 


SERVICES 


.69 


.78 


.77 


.82 


.93 


Source:   Massachusetts  Department  of  Employment  Security 

Note:   A  location  quotient  for  a  specific  sector  equals  (the  percentage  of 
total  Northern  Tier  employment  in  that  sector)  divided  by  (the  per- 
centage of  total  Massachusetts  employment  in  that  sector).   A  quo- 
tient of  less  than  1.0  indicates  that  the  sector  has  a  relatively 
smaller  employment  share  in  the  Northern  Tier  than  it  does  for  the 
state  as  a  whole;  a  quotient  greater  than  1.0  indicates  the  sector's 
share  of  Northern  Tier  employment  is  relatively  larger  than  for  the 
state. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  MANUFACTURING  SECTOR  BY  SUB-REGION 


1975  1984 


Athol  Gardner  Greenfield      Athol  Gardner   Green-field 

Food  Processing  .37.  .37.  4.77.           .77.  C  6.27. 

Textiles  N  N  10.57.           N  N  12.57. 

Apparel  1.47.  1.27.  N              C  .97.  N 

Lumber  and  Wood  1.37.  3.67.  1.57.           C  5.37.  1.87. 

Furniture  2.57.  43.37.  .57.          57.  29.27.  C 

Paper  13.17.  6.27.  10. 27.         20 .47.  5 .  27.  10.6 7. 

Printing  and 

Pub  1 1  sh i  ng  1 .  87.  1 .  37.  4. 47.          1 .  77.  2.1 7.  9. 67. 

Chemicals  17.  .87.  .47.           C  C  C 

Plastics  .87.  1.47.  4.87.           C  1.47.  12.57. 

Primarv  Metals  N  2.27.  1.77.           N  C  C 

Fabr i cated 

Metals  107.  11. 97.  21.17.         10. 37.  1 5 .  57.  77. 

Metal  world  nq 

Machinery  56.57.  N  25.67.         477.  N  207. 

Computer  and 
Of -f  ice 

Machinery  N  227.  N              N  31.7?.  N 

Mi  seel  1 aneous 

Manu+acturinq  6.87.  2.97.  77.             5.87.  1.87.  6.27. 


Source:   Massachusetts  Department  of  Employment  Security 
Notes:    C  means  for  confidential  data 

N  means  the  figure  is  less  than  .17.. 
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1984  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  MANUFACTURING  WAGE 
KEY  NORTHER  TIER  INDUSTRIES 


NORTHERN  TIER      MASSACHUSETTS 


FURNITURE  $14,309  $14,263 


METAL  WORKING 

MACHINERY  $22,745  $23,215 


01  F ICE, COMPUTING 

MP,  HINES  CONFIDENTIAL  ,      $26,982 


FABRICATED  METALS   $21,014  $21,817 

PLPSTICS  *23,987  $18,231 

PRINTING  *  17, 272  $20,349 

Source:  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  SERVILE  SECTOR  JOB  GROWTH  1978-1984   BY  INDUSTRY* 


Health  Care 


Educat 1  on 


Business  Services 


Social  Services 


Hotel s/Lodqi nq 


Personal  Services 


Athol    Gardner 


Greenf 1  el d 


357. 

567. 

277. 

397. 

~7      *">"/ 

197. 

57. 

14.27. 

187. 

1 27. 

( 1 67. ) 

237. 

87. 

37. 

77. 

87. 

_ 

(27.) 

Northern  I  l  F?r 

-ret 

OJ/. 

197. 

157. 

137. 

67. 


fcSince  not  all  service  sectors  are  included,  percentaqes  do  not  add  to 
100.   In  the  case  o-f  Athol  ,  these  missinq  sectors  experienced  job  loss, 

Source:   Massachusetts  Department  o-f  Employment  Security 
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TOURISM  RELATED  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  NORTHERN  TIER 

1984 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES 


AVERAGE  WAGES 


TAXI  CABS  41 


AIR  TRANSPORTANTION  13 


GENERAL  HERCHKANDISE  705 


FOOD  STORES  1,337 


GASOLINE  STATIONS  242 


APPAREL  STORES  141 


EATING  AND  DRINKING  1,856 


MISC  RETAIL  845 


HOTELS  231 


PERSONAL  SERVICES  297 


MOTION  PICTURES  23 


AMUSEMENT  AND  RECREATION       207 


MUSEUMS  129 


$4,111 
$14, 167 
$  7,805 
$  7,450 
$12, 869 
$  7,890 
$  5,034 
$10,  026 
$  6,742 
$  7,748 
$  4,048 
$  5,835 
$  7,754 


TOTAL  6, 067 

PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  NORTHERN 

TIER  EMPLOYMENT/AVG  WAGES    18. 5X 


$  7,255 


48% 
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